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| DISSERTATION 
| CONCERNING THE | 


EZRA OF OSSIAN. 


* into the antiquities of nations afford more 
L pleaſure than any real advantage to mankind. The in 

nious may form ſyſtems of hiſtory op probabilities and 2 

w facts ; but at a great diftance of time, their accounts 
muſt be vague and uncertain, The infancy of ftates and 
kingdoms is as deſtitute of great events, as of the means of 
tranſmitting them to | arg The arts: of poliſhed life, 
by which alone facts be preſerved with certainty, are 
the productions of a well-formed: community. It is then 
hiſtorians begin to write, and public tranſactions to be wor- 
thy remembrance. The actions of former times are left in 
obſcurity, or magnified by uncertain traditions. Hence 
it is that we find ſo much of the marvellous in the origin 
of every nation; poſterity being always ready to believe any 
thing, however fabulous, that reflects honour on their an- 
ceſtors. The Greeks and Romans were remarkable for this 
weakneſs. They ſwallowed the moſt abſurd fables concern- | 
ing the high antiquities of their reſpective nations. Good 
hiſtorians, however, roſe very early amongſt them, and tranſ- 
mitted, with luſtre, their great actions to poſterity. It is 
to them that they owe that unrivalled fame they now enjoy. 
While the great actions of other nations are inyolved in fables, 
or loſt in t The Celtic nations afford a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of this kind. * though once the maſters of Eu- 

rope from the mouth of the river Oby*®, in Ruſſia, to Cape 
Finiſtere, the weſtern pqint of Gallicia in Spain, are very 
little mentioned in hiſtory. They truſted their fame to tra- 
dition and the ſongs of their bards, which, by the viciſſitude 
of human affairs, are long ſince loſt. Their ancient language 
is the only monument that remains of them: and the traces 
of it being found in places ſo widely diſtant of each other, 
ſerves only to ſhew the extent of their ancient power, but 
throws very little light on their hiſtory. 
Of all the Celtic nations, that which poſſeſſed old Gaul 
is the moſt renowned; not perhaps on account of worth 
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ſuperior to the reſt, but for their wars with a people who 
had hiſtorians to tranſmit the fame of their enemies, as 
well as their own, to poſterity. Britain was firſt- peopled 
- dy them, according to the teſtimony of the beſt authors *; 
its fituation in reſpect to Gaul makes the opinion probable 
but what puts it beyond all diſpute, is, that the ſame cuf- 
toms and 4anguage prevailed among the inhabitants of both 
in the days of Julius Cæſar 7. NY | 
The calony from Ganl poſſeſſed themſelves, at firſt, of 
that part of Britain which was next to their own country ; 
vnd ſpreading northward, by degrees, as they increaſed in 
numbers, peopled the whole ifland, Some adventurers paſ- 
ling over from thoſe parts of Britain that are within ſight 
of lreland, were the founders of the Irith nation: which is 
a more probable ſtory than the idle fables of Mileſian and 
Gallician colonies. Diodorus Siculus F mentions it as a 
thing well known in his time, that the inhabitants of Ire- 
Jand pere originally Britons; and his teſtimony is unqueſ- 
tionable, when we conſider that, for many ages, the lan- 
guage and cuſtoms of both nations were the ſame.” 
Tacitus was of opinion that the ancient Caledonians were 
of German extract. By the language and cuſtoms which 
always prevailed in the north of Scotland, and which are 
undoubtedly Celtic, one would be tempted to differ in opi- 
nion from that celebrated writer. The Germans, properly 
fo called, were not the ſame with the ancient Celtz. The 
manners and cuſtoms of the two nations were fimilar ; but 
their language different. The Germans || are the genuine 
deſcendants of the ancient Daz, afterwards well known by 
the name of Daci, and paſſed originally into Europe by the 
way of the northern countries, and ſettled beyond the Da- 
pube, towards the vaſt regions of Tranfilvania, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia; and from thence advanced by degrees into 
Germany. The Celtæ 9, it is certain, ſent many colonies 
znto that country, all of whom retained their own laws, 
language, and cuitoms; and it is of them, if any colonies 
came from Germany intq Scotland, that the ancient Caledo- 
kians were deſcended. | | 
But whether the Caledonians were a colony of the Celtic 
Germans, or the {ame with the Gauls that firſt poſſeſſed 
themſclvcs of Britain, is a matter of no moment at this dif- 
tance of time. Whatever their origin was, we find them 
very numerous in the time of Julius Agricola, which is a 
| e eee 5 14" eee 
Erf. I. 3. Tac. Agrie. I. z. e. 2. oy * 
+ Cwf. Pomp. Mel. Tacitus. þ Diod. Sic. I. 5. 
{ Strabo, I. 2. $ Cæſ. I. 6. Liv. I. 5. Tac. de mor, Germ, 
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preſumption that they were long before ſettled in the coun- 

try. The form of their government was a mixture of ariſ- 
tocracy and monarchy, as it was in all the countries' where 
the Druids bore the chief ſway. This order of men ſeems 
to have been formed on the ſame ſyſtem with the Dactyl 
Idæi and Curetes of the ancients. Their pretended inter- 
courſe with heaven, their magic and divination were the: 
fame. The knowledge of the Druids in natural cauſes, anck 
the properties of certain things, the fruit. of the experiments 
of ages gained them a mighty reputation among the peo- 
ple. The eſteem of the populace foon increaſed into a ve- 
neration for the order; which a cunning and ambitious 
tribe of men took care to improve, to ſuch a degree, that they, 
in a manner, ingroſſed the management of civil, as well as: 
religious matters. It is generally allowed that they did not: 
abuſe this extraordinary power; the preſerving their cha- 
racer of ſanity was ſo eſſential to their influence, that they 
never broke out into violence or oppreſſion. The chief: 

were allowed to execute the laws, but the legiſlative power 
was 2 in the hands of the Druids *. It was by their 
authority that the tribes were united, in times of the great- 
eſt danger, under one head. The temporary king, or Ver- 
gobretus , was choſen by them, and generally laid down 
his office at the end of the war. Theſe prieſts enjoyed long 
this extraordinary privilege among the Celtic nations who 
lay beyond the pale of the Roman empire. It was in the 
beginning of the ſecond century that their power among 
the Caledonians began to deeline. The poems that cele-. 


brate Trathal and Cormac, anceſtors to Fingal, are full of 


particulars concerning the fall of the Druids, which account 
for the total ſilence concerning their religion in the poems 
that are now given to the public. 


The continual wars of the Caledonians againſt the Ro- 


mans hindered the nobility from initiating themſelves, as the 
cuſtom formerly was, into the order of the Druids. - The 
precepts of their religion were confined to a few, and were 
not much attended to by a people inured to war. The. 
Vergobretus, or chief magiſtrate, was choſen without the 
concurrence of hierarchy, or continued in his office againſt 


their will. Continual power ſtrengthened his intereſt among 


the tribes, and enabled him to ſend down, as hereditary to 
his poſterity, the office he had only received himſelf by 
election. | io 

On occaſion of a new war againft the King of the World, 
as the poems emphatically call the Roman emperor, the 


| Druids, 
* Ceſl. 6. + Fer-gubreth, the man to judge. 
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| Druids, to vindicate the honour of the order, began to fe- 


ſume their ancient privilege of chuſing the Vergobretus. 
Garmal, the ſon of Tarno, being deputed by them, came 
to the grandfather of the celebrated Fingal, who was then 
Vergobretus, and commanded him, in the name of the 
whole order to lay down his office. Upon bis refuſal, a ci- 
vil war commenced, which ſoon ended in almoſt the total 


extinction of the religious order of the Druids. A few that 


remained, retired to the dark receſſes of their groves, and 
the caves they had formerly uſed for their meditations. 
It is then we find them Ih the circle of ones, and unheed- 
ed by the world. A total diſregard for the order; and utter 
abhorrence of the Druidical rites enſued. Under this cloud 
of public hate, all that had any knowledge of the religion 
of the Druids became extinct, and the nation fell into the 
laft degree of ignorance of their rites and ceremonies. | 

It is no matter of wonder then, that Fingal and his ſon 
Offian make ſo little, if any, mention of the Druids, who 
were the declared enemies to their ſucceſſion in the ſupreme 
magiſtracy. It is a ſingular caſe, it maſt be allowed: that 


there are no traces of religion in the poems aſcribed to Oſ- 


ſian; as the poetical compoſitions of other nations are ſo 
cloſely connected with their mythology. It is hard to ac- 
count for it to thoſe who are not made acquainted with the 
manner of the old Scottiſh bards. That race of men cars 
ried their notions of martial honour to an extravagant pitch; 
Any aid given their heroes in battle, was thought to dero- 
gate from their fame; and the bards immediately transfer- 
red the glory of the action to him who had given that aid. 
Had Offian brought down gods, as often as Homer hath 
done, to afliſt his beroes, this poem had not confiſted .of 
eulogiums on his friends, but of hymns to theſe ſuperior 
beings. To this day, thoſe that write in the Gaelic lan- 
guage ſeldom mention religion in their profane poetry; and 
when they profeſſedly write of religion, they never interlard 
with their compoſitions, the actions of their heroes. This 
cuſtom alone, even though the religion of the Druids Had 
not been previoully extinguiſhed, may, in ſome meaſure, 
account for Ofiian's filence concerning the religion of his 
own times. \ FEW PL 
To ſay, that a nation is void of all religion, is the ſame 
thing as to ſay, that it does not conſiſt of people endued 
with reaſon; The traditions of their fathers, and their own 
obſervations on the works of nature, together with that 
ſuperſtition which is inherent in the human frame, have, in 
all ages, raiſed in the minds of men ſome idea of a ſuperior 
being. Hence it is, that in the darkeft times, and m—_ 
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the moſt barbarous nations, the very populace themſelves 
had fome faint notion, at leaſt, of a divinity. It would be 
doing injuſtice to Oſſian, who, upon no occaſion, ſhews'a 
narrow mind, to think, that he had not opened his con- 
ceptions to that primitive and greateſt of all truths. But 
let Offian's religion be what it will, it is certain he had no 
knowledge of Chriſtianity, as there is not the leaſt allufion 
to it, or any of its rites; in his poems; which abſolutely 
fixes him to an æra prior to the introduction of that reli- 
gion. The perſecution begun by Diocleſian, in the year 
303, is the moſt probable time in which the firſt dawening of 
Chriſtianity in the north of Britain can be fixed. The hu- 
mane and mild character of Conſtantius Chlorus, who com- 
manded them in Britain, induced the perſecuted Chriſtians 
to take refuge ugder him. Some of them, through a- zeal 
to propagate their tenets, or through fear, went beyond 
the pale of the Roman empire, and ſettled among the Ca- 
ledonians; who were the more ready to hearken to their 
doctrines, as the religion of the Druids had been exploded 
ſo long before. | : | | 

Theſe miſſionaries, either through choice; or to give 
more weight to the doctrine they advanced, took poſſeſſion 
of the cells and groves of the Druids; and it was from this 
retired life they had the name of Culdees *, which language 
of the country fignified /equefered perſons. It was with one 
of the Culdses that Offian, in his extreme old age, is ſaid to 
have diſputed concerning the Chriſtian religion. This diſ- 
pute is ſtill extant, and is couched in verſe, according to 
the cuſtom of the times. The extreme ignorance on the 
part of Offian, of the Chriſtian tenets, ſhews, that that re- 
ligion had only been lately introduced, as it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive, how one of the firſt rank could be totally unacquaint- 
ed with a religion that had been known for any time in the 
country. The diſpute bears the genuine marks of antiquity. 
The obſolete phraſes and expreſſions peculiar to the times, 
prove it to be no forgery. If Offian then lived at the intro- 
duction of Chriſtianity, as by all appearance he did, his e- 
poch will be the latter end of the third, and beginning of 
the fourth century. What puts this point beyond. diſpute, 
is the alluſion in his poems to the hiſtory of the times. 

The exploits of Fingal againſt Caracul , the fon of the 
King of the World, are among the firſt brave actions of his 
youth. A complete poem, which relates to this ſubject, is 
printed in this collection. 

Vo“. I. | In 
. ® Culdich. + Carac*huil, terrible eye. Carac'healla, 
terrible look. Carac-challamh, a /ort of upper gar ment. + 
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In the year 210 the emperor Severus, after returning 
from his expeditions againſt the Caledonians, at Vork fell 
into the tedious illneſs of which he afterwards died. The 
Caledonians and Maiati, reſuming courage from his indiſ- 
poſition, took arms in order to recover the poffeffions they 
had loſt. The enraged emperor commanded” his army to 
march into their country, and to deſtroy it with fire and 
ſword. His orders were but ill executed, for his ſon, Ca- 
racalla, was at the head of the army, and his thoughts were 
entirely taken up with the hopes of his father's death, and 
with ſchemes to ſupplant his brother Geta,' He fearcely 
had entered the enemy's, country, when news was brought” 
him that Severus was dead. A fudden' peace is patched up 
with the Caledonians, and, as it appears from Dion Caſſius, 
the country they had loſt to. Severus was — to them. 

The Caracul of Fingal is no other than Taracalla, who, 
as the ſon of Severus, the emperor of Rome, whoſe domi- 
nions were extended almoſt over the known world, was not 
without reafon called in the poems of Oſſian, the Son of the 
King of tbe Morld. The ſpace of time between 211, the 

ear Severus died, and the beginning of the fourtH century, 
is not ſo great, but Oftian the ſon of Fingal, might have 
ſeen the Chriſtians whom the perſecution under Dioclefian 
had driven beyond the pale of the Roman empire. 

Offian, in one of his many lamentations on the death of 
his beloved ſon Oſcar, mentions among his great actions, a 
battle which he fought againſt Caros, king of ſhips, on the 
banks of the winding Carun “. It is more than probable, - 


that the Caros mentioned here, is the ſame with that noted 


uſurper Carauſius, who aſſumed the purple in the year 287, 
and ſeizing on Britain, defeated the emperor Maximian 
Herculius, in ſeveral naval engagements, which gives pro- 
priety to his being called in Oſſian's poems, the King of 
Sbios. The winding Carum is that ſmall river retaining till 
the name of Carron, and runs in the neighbourhood of 
Azricola's wall, which Caraufius repaired to obſtruct the 
incurſions of the Caledonians. Several other paſſages in 
the poems allude to the wars of the Romans; but the two 


juſt mentioned clearly fix the epoch of Fingat in the third 


century; and this account agrees exactly with the Iriſh hiſ- 
tories, which place the death of Fingal, the ſon of Comhal, 
in the year 283, and that of Oſcar and their own celebrated 


Cairbre, in the year 296. Ws: 
Some people may imagine, that the alluſions to the Ro- 


man hiſtory might have been induſtriouſly inſerted into, the 


poems, 
* Car-ravon, evinding river. 


* 
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— to give them the appearance of antiquity. This 
fraud muſt then have been committed at leaſt three ages 
ago, as the paſſages in which the alluſions are made, are 


alluded to often in the compoſitions of thoſe times. 
Every one knows what a cloud of ignorance and barba- 


. iſm overſpread the north of Eurape three hundred years 


ago. The minds of men, addicted to ſuperſtition, con- 
tracted a narrowneſs that deſtroyed genius. Accordingly 
we find the compoſitions of thoſe times trivial and puerile 
to the laſt degree. But let it be allowed, that, amidſt all 
the untoward circumſtances of the age, a genius might ariſe, 
it is not eaſy to determine what could induce him to give 
the honour of his compoſitions to an age ſo remote. We 
find no fact that he has advanced, to favour any defigns 
which could be entertained by any man who lived in the 
fifteenth centur But ſhould we ſuppoſe a poet, through 
humour, or for reaſons which cannot be ſeen at this dit- 
tance of time, would aſcribe his on compoſitions to Oſ- 
ſian, it is next to impoſſible, that he could imnoſe upon his 
countrymen, when all of them were ſo well acquainted 
with the traditional poems of their anceſtors. 

The ſtrongeſt objection to the aythenticity of the poems 
now given to the public under the name of Oſſian, is the im- 
probability of their being handed down by tradition through 
ſo many centuries, Ages of barbarifia, ſome will fay, 
could not produce poems abounding with the diſintereſted 
and generous ſentiments ſo conſpicuous in the compoſitions 
of Oſſian; and could theſe ages produce them, it is im- 
poſſible but they muſt be 4oſt, or altogether corrupted in a 
Jong ſucceſſion of barbarous generations. p | 

Theſe objections naturally ſuggeſt themſelves to men un- 
acquainted with-the ancient ſtate of the northern parts of 
Britain, The bards, who were an inferior order of the 
Druids, did not ſhare their bad fortune. They were ſpared 
by the victorious king, as it was through their means only 
he could hope for immortality to his fame. They attended 
him in the camp, and contributed to eſtabliſh his power by 
their ſongs. His great actions were magnified, and the po- 
pulace, who had no ability to examine into his character 
narrowly, were dazzled with his fame in the rhimes of the 
bards. In the mean time, men afſumed ſentiments that are 
rarely to be met with in an age of barbariſm. The bards 
-who were originally the diſciples of the Druids, had their 
minds opened, and their ideas enlarged, by being initiated 
in the learning of that celebrated order. They could form 
a perfect hero in their own _— and aſcribe that charac- 
, * D 2 | ter 
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ter to their prince. The inferior chiefs made this ideal cha- 


rater the model of their conduct, and by degrees brought 
their minds to that generous ſpirit which breathes in all the 


poetry of the times. The prince, flattered by his bards, 


and rivalled by his own heroes, who imitated his character 
as deſcribed in the eulogies of his poets, endeavoured to 
excel his people in merit, as he was above them in ſtation, 
This emulation continuing, formed at laſt the general cha- 
racter of the nation, happily compounded of what is noble 
in barharity, and virtuous and generous in a polithed people. 
When virtue in peace, and bravery in war, are the cha- 
racteriſtics of a nation, their actions become intereſting, and 
their fame worthy of immortality. A generous ſpirit is 
warmed with noble actions, and becomes ambitious of per- 
petuating them. This is the true ſource of that divine in- 
ſpiration, to which the poets of all ages pftended. When 
they found their themes inadequate to the warmth of their 
imaginations, they varniſhed them over with fables, ſup- 
plied by their own fancy, or furniſhed by abſurd traditions. 
Theſe fables, however ridiculous, had their abettors; poſ- 
terity either implicitly believed them, or through a vanity 
natural to mankind, pretended that they did. They loved 
to place the founders of their families in the days of fable, 
when poetry, without the fear of contradiction, could give 
what characters ſhe pleaſed of her heroes. It is to this va- 
nity. that we owe the preſervation of what remain of 
the works of Offian. His poetical merit made his heroes 
famous in a country where heroiſm was much eſteemed and 
admired. The poſterity of theſe heroes, or thoſe who pre- 
tended to be deſcended from them, heard with pteaſure the 
eulogiums of their anceſtors ;. bards were employed to re- 
peat the poems, and to record the connection of their pa- 
trons with chiefs ſo renowned. Every chief in procefs of 
time had a bard in his family, and the office became at laſt 
hereditary. By the ſucceſſion of theſe bards, the poems con- 
cerning the anceſtors of the family were handed down from 
generation to generation; they were repeated to the whole 
clan on ſolemn occaſions, and always alluded to in the new 
compoſitions of the bards. This cuſtom came down near to 
our own times; and after the bards were diſcontinued, a 
great number in a clan retained by memory, or committed 
to writing, their compoſitions, and founded the antiquity 
of their families on the authority of their poems. 7 
The uſe of letters was not known in the north of Eu- 
rope till long after the inſtitution of the bards : the records 
of the families of their patrons, their own, and more ancient 
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poems were handed down by tradition. Their 
compoſitions were admirably contrived for that purpoſe; 
They were adapted to mufic ; and the moſt perfect harmony 
obſerved. Each verſe was ſo connected with thoſe which 
preceded or followed it, that if one line had been remem- 
bered in a ſtanza, it was almoſt impoſſible to forget the reſt. 
The cadences followed in ſo natural a gradation, and the 
words were ſo adapted to the common turn of the voice, 
after it is raiſed to a certain key, that it was almoſt impoi- 
fible, from a fimilarity of ſound, to ſubſtitute one word 
for another. This excellence is peculiar to the Celtic 
tongue, and is perhaps to be met with in no other language. 
Nor does this choice of words clog the ſenſe or weaken the 
expreſſion. The numerous flections of conſonants, and 
variation in declenſion, make the language very copious. + 

The deſcendants of the Celtz, who inhabited Britam and 
its iſles, were not fingular in this method of preſerving the 
moſt precious monuments of their nation. The — 
laws of the Greeks were couched in verſe, and hand 
down by tradition. The Spartans, through a long habit, 
became ſo fond of this cuſtom, that they would never allow 
their laws to be committed to writing. The actions of 
great men, and-the eulogiums of kings and heroes were 
preſerved in the ſame manner. All the hiſtorical monu- 
ments of the old Germans were comprehended in their an- 
cient ſongs; * which were either hymns to their gods, or 
elegies in praiſe of their heroes, and were intended to per- 
petuate the great events in their nation which were care- 
fully interwoven with them. This ſpecies of compoſition 
was not committed to writing, but delivered by oral tradi- 
tion. The care they took to have the ms taught to 
their children, the uninterrupted cuſtom of repeating them 
upon certain occaſions, and the happy meaſure of the verſe, 
ſerved to preſerve them for a long tune uncorrupted. This 
oral chronicle of the Germans was not forgot in the eighth 
century, and it probably would have remained to this day, 
had not Jearning, which thinks every thing, that is not com- 
mitted to writing, fabulous, been introduced. It was from 
poetical traditions that Garcillaſſo compoſed his account of 
the Yncas of Peru. The Peruvians had loſt all other mo- 
numents of their hiſtory, and it was from ancient poems 
which his mother, a princeſs of the blood of the Yncas, 
taught him in his youth, that he collected: the materials of 
his Rar ＋ other nations then, that bad been often 
; over-run 

a, Tacitus de mor, Germ, 
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over-run by enemies, and had ſent abroad and received co” 
'Jonies, could, for many ages, preſerve, by oral tradition» 
their laws and hiſtories uncorrupted, it is much more pro- 


bable that the ancient Scots, a people ſo free of intermix*-_ 


ture with foreigners, and ſo ſtrongly attached to the me- 
mory of their anceſtors, had the works of their bards hand- 
ed down with great purity. ve | 
It will ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that poems admired for 
many centuries in one part of this kingdom ſhould be 
Hitherto unknown in the other; and that the Britiſh, who 
Have carefully traced ont the works of genius in other na- 
tions, hould ſo long remain ſtrangers to their own. This, 
m a great meaſure, is to be imputed to thoſe who under- 
ſtood both languages and never attempted a tranſlation. 
They, from being acquainted but with detached pietes, or 
from a modcſty, which perhaps the preſent tranſlator ought, 
in prudence, to have followed, deſpaired of making the 
compoſitions of their bards agreeable to an Engliſh reader. 
The manner of thoſe compoſitions is ſo different from other 
poems, and the ideas ſo confined to the moſt early ſtate of 
fociety, that it was thought they had not enough of variety 
to pleaſe a poliſhed age. | DEE 
This was long the opinion of the tranſlator of the follow- 
ing collection; and though he admired the poems, in the 
Original, very early, and gathered part of them from tradi- 
tion for his own amuſement, yet he never had the ſmalleft 
Hopes of ſeeing them in an Engliſh dreſs. He was ſenfible 
that the ſtrength and manner of both languages were very 
different, and that it was next to impoſſible to tranſlate the 
Galic poetry into any thing of tolerable Engliſh verſe; a 
proſe tranſlation he could never think of, as it muſt neceſ- 
farily fall ſhort of the majeſty of an original. It was a'gen- 
tleman, who has himſelf madg a figure in the poetical world 
that gave him the firſt hint concerning a literal proſe tranſ- 
Iation. He tried it at his defire, and the ſpecimen was ap- 
proved. Other gentlemen were earneſt in exhorting him to 
bring more to the light, and it is to their uncommon zeal 
that the world owes the Galic poems, if they have any merit. 
It was at firſt intended to make a general colleRign of all 
the ancient pieces of genius to be found in the Galic lan- 
guage; but the tranſlator had his reaſons for confining him- 
Self to the remains of the works of Oſſian. The action of 
the poem that ſtands the firſt, was not the greateſt or moſt 
celebrated of the exploits of Fingal. His wars were very 
numerous, and each of them afforded a theme which em- 
ployed the genius of his ſon. But, excepting the preſent 
„ Poem, 
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poem, thoſe pieces are irrecoverably loft, and there only re- 


main a few fragments in the hands of the tranſlator,” Tra- 
dition has ſtill preſerved, in many places, the ſtory of the 
poems, and many now living have heard them, in their 
youth, repeated. bie =D n pup 
The complete work, now printed, would, in a ſhort. 
time, have ſhared the fate of the reſt. The genius of the 
Highlanders has ſuffered a great change within theſe few 
years. The communication with the reſt of the ifland is o- 
pen, and the introduction of trade and manufactures has 
deſtroyed that leifure which was formerly dedicated to Hear- 
ing and repeating the poems of ancient times. Many have 
now learned to leave their mountains, and ſeek their for- 
tunes in a milder climate; and though a certain amor 
triæ may ſometimes bring them back, they have, during 
their abſence, imbibed enough of foreign manners to dei- 
piſe the cuſtoms of their anceſtors. Bards have been long 
diſuſed, and the ſpirit of genealogy has greatly ſubſided. 
Men begin to be leſs devoted to their chiefs, and conſan- 
guinity is not ſo much regarded. When property is eſtz= 
bliſhed, the human mind confines its views to the pleaſure 
it procures. lt does not go back to antiquity, or look for- 
ward to ſucceeding ages. The cares of life increaſe, and 
the actions of other times nd longer amuſe. Hence it is, 
that the taſte for their ancient poetry is at a low ebb among 
the Highlanders, They have not, however, thrown off the 
good qualities of their anceſtors. Hoſpitality ſtill ſubſiſts, 
and an uncommon civility to ſtrangers. Friendſhip is in- 
violable, and revenge leſs blindly followed than formerly. 
To ſay any thing concerning the poetical merit of the 
poems, would be an anticipation on the judgment of the 
public. The poem which ſtands firſt in the collection is 
truly epic. The characters are ſtrongly marked,” and the 
ſentiments breathe heroiſm. The ſubject of it is an inva- 
fion of Ireland by Swaran king of Lochlin, which is the 
name of Scandinavia in the Gahc language. Cuchullin, ge- 
neral of the Iriſh tribes in the minority of Cormac king of 
Ireland, upon intelligence of the invaſion, affembled his for- 
ces near Tura, a caſtle on the coaſt of Ulſter. The poem 
opens with the landing of Swaran, councils are held, bat- 
tles fought, and Cuchullin is, at laſt, totally defeated. In 
the mean time, Fingal, king of Scotland, whoſe aid was ſc-' 
licited before the enemy landed, arrived and expe!led them 
from the country. This war, which continued but ſix days 
and as many nights, is, including the epiſodes, the whole 
Kory 
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tory of the poem. The ſcene is the heath of Lena near a 
mountain called Cromleach in Ulſter. ; 

All that can be ſaid of the tranſlation, is, that it is literal, 
and that fimplicity is ſtudied. The arrangement of the. 
words in the original is imitated, and the inverfions of the 
ſtyle obſerved. As the tranſlator claims no merit from his 
verſion, he hopes for the indulgence of tlie public where he 
fails. He wiſhes that the imperfe& ſemblance he draws, 
may not prejudice the world againſt an original, which con- 
tains'what is beautiful in fimplicity, and grand in the ſu- 
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IN SIX BOOKS. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
Cuchullin (general of the Iriſh tribes, in the minority of Cor- 
mac, king of Ireland) fitting alone beneath a tree, at the 
gate of Tura, a caſtle of Ulſter (the other chiefs having” 
gone on a hunting party to Cromla, a neighbouring hill), 
is informed of the landing of Swaran, king of Lochlin, 
by Moran, the ſon of Fithil, one of his ſcouts. He con- 
venes the chiefs; a council is held, and diſputes run high 
about giving battle to the enemy. Connal, the petty king 
of Togorma and an intimate friend of Cuchullin, was for 
retreating, till Fingal, king of thoſe Caledonians who in- 
habited the north-weſt coaſt of Scotland, whoſe aid had 
been previoully ſolicited, ſhould arrive ; but Calmag, the 
- ſon of Matha, lorg of Lara, a country in Connaught, was 
for engaging the enemy immediately. Cuchullin, of him- 
ſelf willing to fight, went into the opinion of Calmar. 
Marching towards the enemy, he miſſed three of his bra- 
veſt heroes, Fergus, Duchomar, and Cathbat. Fergus 
Yor. I. A arriving 
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arriving, tells Cuchullin of the death of the two other 
 ehiefs; which introduces the affecting epiſode of Morna, 
the daughter of Cormac. The army of Cuchullin is 
deſcried at a diſtance by Swaran, who ſent the ſon of Ar- 
no to obſerve the motions of the enemy, while he him- 
ſelf ranged his forces in order of battle. The ſon of Ar- 
no returuing to Swaran, deſcribes to him Cuchullin's cha- 
riot, and the terrible appearance of that hero. The ar- 
mies engage, but night coming on, leaves the victory un- 
decided. Cuchullin, according to the hoſpitality of the 
times, ſends to Swaran a formal invitation to a feaſt, by 
his-bard Carril, the ſon of Kinfena, Swaran refuſes to 
come. Carril relates to Cuchullin the tory of Grudar 
and Braſſolis. A party, by Connal's advice, is ſent to 
obſerve the enemy; which cloſes the action of the firſt day. 
5 . 
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UCHULLIN * fat by Tura's wall; by the tree 

of the ruſtling leaf. His ſpear leaned againſt 

the moſſy rock. His ſhield lay by him on the graſs. 

As he thought of mighty Carbar o, a hero whom 

he flew in war; the ſcout © of the ocean came, Mo- 
ran the ſon of Fithil ! 

« Riſe,” ſaid the youth, „“ Cuchullin, riſe; I 
ſee the ſhips of Swaran. Cuchullin, many are the 
foe: many the heroes of the dark-rolling ſea.” 

« Moran!” replied the blue-eyed chief, « thou 
ever trembleſt, ſon of Fithil: Thy fears have much 
increaſed the foe. Perhaps it is the king © of the 
- lonely hills coming to aid me on green Ullin's plains, 

« I ſaw the chief,” ſays Moran, « tall as a rock 
of ice. His ſpear is like that blaſted fir. His ſhield 
like the riſing moon. He fat on a rock on the 
ſhore: his dark hoſt rolled, like clouds around him. 
Many, chief of men! I ſaid, many are our hands 
of war. Well art thou named, the Mighty Man, 
but many mighty men are ſeen from Tura's windy 
A 2 « He. 
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« He anſwered, like a wave on a rock, who in 
this land appears like me? Heroes ſtand not in m 
preſence; they fall to earth beneath myhand. None 
can meet Swaran in the fight, but Fingal, king of 
ſtormy hills. Once we wreſtled on the heath of 
Malmor t , and our heels overturned the wood. 
Rocks fell from their place; and rivulets, chang- 
ing their courſe, fled murmuring from our ſtrife. 
Three days we renewcd our ſtrife, and heroes ſtood 
at a diſtance and trembled. On the fourth, Fingal 
fays, that the king of the ocean fell; but Swaran 
ſays, he ſtood. Let dark Cuchullin yield to him 
that is ſtrong as the ſtorms of Malmor.” 

« No!” replied the blue-eyed chief, © I will ne- 
ver yield to man ! Dark Cuchullin ſhall be great 
or dead! Go, Fithil's ſon, and take my ſpear. 
Strike the ſounding ſhield of Cabait ?. It hangs 
at Tura's ruſtling gate; the ſound of peace is not 
its voice. My heroes ſhall hear on the hill.” 

He went and ftruck the boſly ſhield. The hills 
and their rocks replied. The ſound ſpreads along 
the wood : deer ſtart by the lake of roes. Curah 


_ Þ leapt from the ſounding rock; and Connal of 


the bloody ſpear. Crugal's i breaſt of ſnows beats 
high. The ſon of Favi leaves the dark- brown 
hind. It is the ſhield of war, ſaid Ronar! the 
ſpear of Cuchullin, ſaid Lugar! fon of the fea put 

on 
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on thy arms! Calmar lift thy ſounding ſteel ! 
Puno ! dreadful hero, riſe! Cairbar from thy red 
tree of Cromla! Bend thy white knee, O Eth! 
and. deſcend from the ſtreams. of Lena. Ca-olt 
ſtretch thy white fide as thou movelt along the 
whiſtling heath of Mora : thy fide that is white as 
the foam of the troubled ſea, when the dark winds 
pour it on the murmuring rocks of Cuthon *. 
Now I behold the chiefs, in the pride of their 
former deeds ! Their ſouls are kindled at the bat- 
tles of old; and the actions of other times. Their 
eyes are like flames of fire. And roll in ſearch of 
the foes of the land. Their mighty hands are on 
their ſwords. And lightning pours from their 
fides of ſteel. They come like ſtreams from the 
mountains; each ruſhes roaring from his hill. 
Bright are the chiefs of battle, in the armour” of 
their fathers. Gloomy and dark their heroes fol- 
low, like the gathering of the rainy clouds behind 
the red meteors of heaven. The ſounds of craſh- 
ing arms aſcend. 'The grey dogs howl between. 
Unequally burſts the ſong of battle. And rocking 
Cromla i echoes round. On Lena's duſky heath 
they ſtand, like miſt ® that ſhades the hills of au- 
tumn: when broken and dark it ſettles high, and 
lifts its head to heaven |! 
« Hail,” 
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« Hail,” ſaid Cuchullin, „ ſons of the narrow 
vales ! hail ye hunters of the deer! Another ſport . 
is drawing near: It is like the dark rolling of that 
wave on the coaſt! Shall we fight, ye ſons of war! 
or yield green Innisfal* to Lochlin! O Connal * 
ſpeak, thou firſt of men! thou breaker of the ſhields! 
thou haſt often fought with Lochlin: wilt thou lift 
thy father's ſpear ?” 

c Cuchullin!” calm the chief replied, « the ws 
of Connal is keen. It delights to ſhine in battle; 
and to mix with the blood of thouſands. But 
though my hand is bent on war, my heart is for 
the peace of Erin . Behold, thou firſt in Cor-. 


mac's war, the fable fleet of Swaran. His maſts 
are as numerous on our coaſt as reeds in the lake 


of Lego. His ſhips are like foreſts clothed with 
miſt, when the trees yield by turns to the ſqually 
wind. Many are his chiefs in battle. Connal is for 
peace! Fingal would ſhun his arm the firſt of mor- 
tal men ! Fingal who ſcatters the mighty, as ſtor- 
my winds the heath; when the ſtreams roar through 
echoing Cona: and night ſettles with all her clouds 
on the hill.” 

« Fly, thou chief of 8 ſaid Calmar d, the 
ſon of Matha; « fly, Connal, to thy filent hills, 
where the ſpear of battle never ſhone ! Purſue the 
dark-brown deer of Cromla : and ſtop with thine 

| arrows 
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arrows the bounding roes of Lena. But, blue- 


eyed ſon of Semo, Cuchullin, ruler of the war, 


ſcatter thou the ſons of Lochlin ©! and roar through 
the ranks of their pride. Let no veſſel of the king- 
dom of Snow bound on the dark-rolling waves of 
Inis-tore*. O ye dark winds of Erin riſe! roar 
ye whirlwinds of the heath ! Amidſt the tempeſt 
let me die, torn in a cloud by angry ghoſts of men; 
amidſt the tempeſt let Calmar die, if ever chaſe 
was ſport to him, ſo much as the battle of ſhields!” 
« Calmar !” flow replied the chief, « I never 
fled, O ſon of Matha ! I was ſwift with my friends 
in battle; but fmall is the fame of Connal ! The 
battle was won in my preſence ; and the valiant 
overcame | But, ſon of Semo, hear my voice, re- 
gard the ancient throne of Cormac. Give wealth 
and half the land for peace, till Fingal come with 
battle. Or, if war be thy choice, I lift the ſword 
and ſpear. My joy ſhall be in the midſt of thou- 
ſands; and my ſoul brighten in the gloom of the 

fight!“ | 
« To me,” Cuchullin replies, « pleaſant is the 
noiſe of arms ! pleaſant as the thunder of heaven 
before the ſhower of ſpring ! But gather all the 
ſhining tribes, that I may view the ſons of war! 
Let them move along the heath, brig. as the ſun- 
thine before a ſtarm ; when the weſt wind collects 
tke 
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the clouds, and the oaks of Morven echo along the 
ſhore.” | | 

« But where are my friends in battle? The com- 

panions of my arm in danger? Where art thou, 
white-bhoſom'd Cathbat ? Where is that cloud in 
war, Duchomar ? And haſt thou left me, O Fer- 
gus ©! in the day of the ſtorm ? Fergus, firſt our 
Joy at the feaſt! ſon of Roſſa] arm of death! 
comeſt thou like a roe from Malmor ? Like a 
hart from the echoing hills? Hail, thou ſon of 
Rofla ! What ſhades the ſoul of war ?” 
„ Four ſtones” ” replied the chief, « riſe on 
the grave of Cathbat. Theſe hands have laid in 
earth Duchomar, that cloud in war] Cathbat, fon 
of Torman! thou wert a ſun-beam on the hill. 
And thou, O valiant Duchomar, like the miſt of 
marſhy Lano; when it ſails over the plains of au- 
tumn and brings death to the people. Morna, 
faireſt of maids! calm is thy ſleep in the cave of 
the rock. Thou haſt fallen in darkneſs like a ſtar, 
that ſhoots acroſs the deſart, when the traveller is 
alone, and mourns the tranſient beam.“ 

« Say,” ſaid Semo's blue-eyed ſon, * ſay how 
fell the chiefs of Erin? Fell they by the ſons of 
Lochlin, ſtriving in the battle of heroes.? Or what 
confines the chiefs of Cromla to the dark and nar- 


row houſe *.” 


« Cathbat,” 
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e Cathbat,“ replied the hero, « fell by the ſword 
of Duchomar-at the oak of the noiſy ſtreams. Du- 
chomar came to Tura's cave; and ſpoke to the 
lovely Morna.” 

„. Morna, “ faireſt among women, lovely daugh- 
ter of Cormac· cairbar. Why in the circle of ſtones; 
m the cave of the rock, alone ? The ſtream mur- 
murs hoarſely. The old trees groan in the wind. 
'The lake is troubled before thee, and dark are 
the clouds of the ſky. But thou art like ſnow on 
the heath; and thy hair like the miſt of Cromla; 
when it curls on the rocks, and ſhines to the beam 
of the weſt. Thy breaſts are like two ſmooth rocks 
ſeen from Brano of the ſtreams; thy arms like two 
white pillars in the halls of the mighty Fingal.” 

« From whence,” the white-armed maid replied, 
« from whence, Duchomarthe moſt gloomy of men? 
Dark are thy brows and terrible. Red are thy 
rolling eyes. Does Swaran appear on the ſea ? 
What of the foe, Duchomar ?” 2 
c From the hill I return, O Morna, from the 
Hill of the dark-brown hinds. Three have I ſlain 
with my bended yew. Three with my long bound- 
ing dogs of the chaſe. Lovely daughter of Cor- 
mac, I love thee as my ſoul. I have ſlain one ſtately 
deer for thee. High was his branchy head; and 
fleet his feet of wind.“ 

Vol.. I. B « Duchomar,!” 
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C Duchomar!” calm the maid replied, I love 
thee not, thou gloomy man, hard is thy heart of 
rock ; and dark thy terrible brow. But Cathbat, 
ſon of 'Torman *, thou art the love of Morna. Thou 
art like a ſun beam on the hill in the day of the 
gloomy ſtorm. Saweſt thou the ſon of Tormar 
lovely on the hill of his hinds ? Here the daughter 
of Cormac waits the coming of Cathbat.” 

« And long thall Morna wait,” Duchomar ſaid, 
cc his blood is on my ſword. Long ſhall Morna 
wait for him. He fell at Branno's ſtream. High 
on Cromla J will raiſe his tomb, daughter of Cor- 
mac-cairbar; but fix thy love on Duchomar, his 
arm is ſtrong as a ſtorm.” 

tc And is the fon of 'Torman fallen ?” faid the 
maid of the tearful eye. „ Is he fallen on his 
echoing heath; the youth with the breaſt of ſnow? 
he that was firſt in the chaſe of the hill; the foe of 
the. ſtrangers of the ocean. Duchomar thou art 
dark * indeed, and cruel is thy arm to Morna. Bur 
give me that ſword, my foe! I love the blood of 
Cathbat.” | 
He gave the ſword to her tears. But ſhe pier- 
ced his manly breaſt ! He fell, like the bank of a 
mountain-ſtream ; and ſtretching out his arm he 

ſaid— 
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« Daughter of Cormac-cairbar, thou haſt flain 
Duchomar. The ſword is cold in my breaſt: Mor- 
na, I feel it cold. Give me to Moina® the maid; 
Duchomar was the dream of her night. She will 
raiſe my tomb; and the hunter ſhall ſee it and 
praiſe me. But draw the ſword from my breaſt ; 
Morna, the ſteel is cold.” 

She came, in all her tears, ſhe came, and drew 
it from his breaſt. - He pierced her white fide 
with ſteel; and ſpread her fair locks on the ground. 
Her burſting blood ſounds from her fide : and her 
white arm is ſtained with red. Rolling in death 
ſhe lay, and Tura's cave anſwered to her groans. 

c Peace,” ſaid Cuchnllin, © to the ſouls of the 

heroes; their deeds were great in danger. Let 
them ride around © me on clouds; and ſhew their 
features of war; that my ſoul may be ſtrong in 
danger; my arm like the thunder of heaven. 
But be thou on a moon-beam, O Morna, near the 
window of my reſt; when my thoughts are of peace; 
and the din of arms is over.— Gather the ſtrength 
of the tribes, and move to the wars of Erin.—At- 
tend the car of my battles; rejoice in the noiſe off 
my courſe. Place three ſpears by my fide; follow 
the bounding of my ſteeds; that my ſoul may be 
ſtrong in my friends, when the battle darkens round 
the beams of my ſteel.” | 
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As ruſhes a ſtream 4 of foam from the dark ſha- 
dy fteep of Cromla; when the thunder is rolling 
above, and dark-brown night reſts on half the hill. 
So fierce, ſo vaſt, ſo terrible, ruſhed on the ſons-of 
Erin. The chief, like a whale of ocean, whom all 
his billows follow, poured valour forth as a ſtream, 
rolling his might along the ſhore. 


The ſons of Lochlin heard the noiſe as the REF | 


of a winter-ſtream. Swaran ſtruck his boſly ſhield, 
and called the fon of Arno. «© What. murmur 
rolls along the hill like the gathered flies of even- 
ing? The fons of Innis-fail deſcend, or ruſtling 
winds roar in'the diſtant wood. Such is the noiſe 
of Gormal before the white tops of my waves. ariſe. 
O ſon of Arno, aſcend the hill and view the dark 
face of the heath.” 

He went, and trembling, ſwift returned. His eyes 
rolled wildly round. His heart beat high againſt 
his ſide. His words were faultering, broken, ſlow. 

c Riſe, ſon of ocean, riſe chief of the dark- 
brown ſhields. I ſee the dark, the mountain-ſtream 


of the battle: the deep-moving ſtrength of the ſons | 
of Erin.-The car, the car of battle. comes, like 


the flame of death; the rapid car of Cuchullin, the 
noble ſon of Semo. It bends behind like a wave 
near a rock; like the golden miſt of the heath. 
ks ſides are emboſſed with ſtones, and ſparkle like 
the: 
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the ſea around the boat of night. Of poliſhed yew 
is its beam, and its ſeat of the ſmootheſt_ bone. 
The ſides are repleniſhed: with ſpears; and the bot- 
tom is the footſtool of heroes. Before the right 
fide of the car is ſeen the ſnorting horſe. The 
high-maned, broad-breaſted, proud, high-leaping, 
ſtrong ſteed of the hill. Loud and reſounding is 
his hoof; the fpreading of his mane above, is like 
that ſtream of ſmoke on the heath. Bright are 
the ſides of the ſteed, and his name is — 


fadda. - 

0 Before the left fide of the car, is ſeen the 
ſnorting horſe, The dark-maned, high-headed, 
ſtrong-hoofed, fleet, bounding ſon of the hill: his 


name is Duſronnal among the ſtormy ſons of the 
ſword. A thouſand thongs bind the car on high. 
Hard poliſhed bits ſhine in a wreath of foam. Thin 
_ thongs bright-ſtudded with gems, bend on the ſtate- 
ly necks of the ſteeds. The ſteeds that like wreaths 
of miſt fly over the ſtreamy vales. The wildneſs | 
of deer is in their courſe, the ſtrength of the eagle 
deſcending on her prey. Their noiſe is like the 
blaſt of winter on the ſides of the ang 

Gormal ©. 1; 
« Within the car is ſeen the chief; the a 
ſtormy ſon of the ſword; the hero's name is Cu- 
chullin, fon of Semo king of ſhells. His red cheek 
"28 is 
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is like my poliſhed yew. The look of his blue- | 
rolling eye is wide beneath the dark arch of his | 
brow. His hair flies from his head like a flame, 
as bending forward he wields the ſpear. Fly, king 
of ocean, fly; he comes, like a ſtorm along the 


ſtreamy vale.” 


% When did I fly,” replied the king, from the | 
battle of many ſpears? When did I fly, ſon of 
Arno, chief of 'the little ſoul ? I met the ſtorm of f 
Gormal when the foam of my waves was high; 1 
met the ſtorm of the clouds and ſhall I fly from a 
hero? Were it Fingal himſelf my ſoul ſhould not 
darken before him.— Riſe to the battle, my thou- | 
ſands; pour round me like the echoing main. Ga- ; 


ther round the bright ſteel of your king; ſtrong as 

the rocks of my land; that meet the ſtorm with 

joy, and ſtretch their dark woods to the wind.” 
As autumn's f dark ſtorms pour from two echo- 


ing hills, towards each other approached the he- 
roes. As two dark ſtreams from high rocks meet, 1 
and mix and roar on the plain; loud, rough and 
dark in battle meet Löchlin and Innis-fail. Chief 


mixes his ſtrokes with chief, and man with man 
ſteel, clanging, ſounded on ſteel, helmets are cleft 


Strings twang on the poliſhed yews. Darts ruſh 


pn high. Blood burſts and ſmokes-around.—— | 
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along the ſky. Spears fall like the circles of light 
that gild the ſtormy face of night. 

As the troubled noiſe of the ocean when roll the 
waves on high: as the laſt peal of the thunder of 
heaven, ſuch is the noiſe of battle. Though Cor- 
mac's hundred bards were there to give the war to 
ſong; feeble were the voices of a hundred bards to 
ſend the deaths to future times. For many were 
the falls of the heroes; and wide poured the blood 
of the valiant. | 

Mourn, ye ſons of ſong, the death of the noble 
Sith-allin *. Let the fighs of Fiona riſe on the 
dark heaths of her lovely Ardan. They fell, like 
two hinds of the deſart, by the hands of the migh- 
ty Swaran; when, in the midſt of thouſands he 
roared ; like the ſhrill ſpirit of a ſtorm, that fits 
dim, on the clouds of Gormal, and enjoys the death. 
of the mariner. 

Nor flept thy hand by thy fide, chief of the iſle 
of miſt h; many were the deaths of thine arm, Cu» 
chullin, thou ſon of Semo. His ſword was like 
the beam of heaven when it pierces the ſons of the 
vale; when the people are blaſted and fall, and all 
the hills are burning around. Duſronnal i ſnorted 
over the bodies of heroes; and Sifadda * bathed 
his hoof in blood. The battle lay behind them as 
groves overturned on the deſart of Cromla; when 

| the 
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the blaſt has paſſed the heath laden with the ſpirits 
of night. Wy * 

' Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of 
Iniſtore i, bend thy fair head over the waves, thou 
fairer than the ſpirit of the hills; when it moves 
in a ſun-beam at noon over the ſilence of Morven. 
He is fallen]! thy youth is low; pale beneath the 
fword of Cuchullin. No more ſhall valour raiſe | 
the youth to match the blood of kings. Trenar, 
lovely Trenar died, thou maid of Iniſtore. His | 
gray dogs are howling at home, and ſee his paſſing 
ghoſt. His bow is in the hall unſtrung. No found | 
is in the heath of his hinds. 

As roll a thouſand waves on a rock; fo Swaran's 
hoſt came on; as meets a rock a thouſand waves, 
fo Innis-fail met Swaran. Death raiſes all his voi- 
ces around, and mixes with the ſound of their 
ſhields. Each hero is a pillar of darkneſs, and the 
fword a beam of fire in his hand. The field echoes 
from wing to wing, as a hundred hammers that 
riſe by turns on the red ſon of the furnace. 

Who are theſe on Lena's heath · that are ſo 
' gloomy and dark? Who are theſe like two clouds 
and their ſwords like lightning above them? The 
- Little hills are troubled around, and the rocks trem- 
ble with all their moſs. Who is it but Ocean's ſon 
and the car-borne chief of Erin? Many are the an- 
Tious 
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xious eyes of their friends, as they ſee them dim 
on the heath. Now night conceals the chiefs in 
her clouds, and ends the terrible fight. 

It was on Cromla's ſhaggy fide that Dorglas pla- 
ced the deer; the early fortune of the chaſe, be- 
fore the heroes left the hill. A hundred youths 
collect the heath; ten heroes blow the fire; three 
hundred ehuſe the poliſhed ſtones. * feaſt is 
ſmoking wide. 

Cuchullin, chief of Erin's war, lunes l his migh- 
ty ſoul. He ſtood upon his beamy ſpear, and ſpoke 
to the ſon of ſongs; to Carril of other times, the 
gray-haired ſon of Kinfena. « Is this feaſt ſpread 
for me alone, and the king of Lochlin on Ullin's 
ſhore, far from the deer of his hills, and founding 
halls of his feaſts! Riſe, Carril of other times, and 
carry my words to Swaran; tell him that came 
from the roaring of waters, that Cuchullin gives 
his feaſt. Here let him liſten to the found of my 
groves amidſt the clouds of night. For cold and 
bleak the bluſtering winds ruſh over the foam of 
his ſeas. Here let them praiſe the trembling harp, 
and hear the ſongs of heroes. 

Old Carril went, with ſofteſt voice, and called | 
the king of dark-brown ſhields. Riſe from the 
ſkins of thy chaſe, riſe, Swaran King of groves. 
Cuchullin gives the joy of ſhells; partake the feaſt 
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of Erin's blue-eyed chief.“ He anſwered like the 


ſullen ſound of Cromla before a ſtorm. Though 
all thy daughters, Innis-fail ! ſhould extend their 


arms of ſnow; raiſe high the heavings of their 


breaſts, and ſoftly roll their eyes of love; yet; fix- 


ed as Lochlin's thouſand rocks, here Swaran ſhall 
remain; till morn, with the young beams of my 
eaſt, ſhall light me to the death of Cuchullin. 
Pleaſant to my ear is Lochlin's wind. It ruſhes 
over my ſeas. It ſpeaks. aloft in all my ſhrowds, 
and brings my green foreſts to my mind; the green 
foreſts of Gormal that often echoed to my winds, 


when my ſpear was red in the chaſe of the boar. 


Let dark Cuchullin yield to me the ancient throne 


of Cormac, or Erin's torrents ſhall ſhew from their 


hills the red foam of the blood of his ppg] 


4 Sad is the ſound of Swaran's voice,” ſaid Car- 


ril of other times: Sad to himſelf alone,” ſaid 


the blue- eyed ſon of Semo. ' « But, Carril, raiſe 
thy voice on high, and tell the deeds of other times. 
Send thou the night away in ſong; and give the 1 
joy of grief. For many heroes and maids of love 
have moved on Innis-fail. And lovely are the ſongs | 
of woe that are heard on Albion's rocks; when the 
noiſe of the chaſe is over, and the Rreams of Cona | 


anſwer to the voice of Oſltan *. 0.4 


«In | 
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« In other days,” Carril replies, „came the 
ſons of Ocean to Erin.” A thouſand veſſels hound - 
ed over the waves to Ullin's lovely plains. The 
ſons of Innis- fail aroſe to meet the race of dark- 
and Grudar, ſtately youth; Long had they ſtrove 
for the ſpotted bull, that lowed on Golbun's echo- 
ing heath. Each claimed him as his own; and 
death was often at the point of their ſtegl. Side 
by ſide the heroes fought, and the ſtrangers of O- 
cean fled. Whoſe name was fairer on the hill than 
the name of Cairbar and Grudar? But ah ! why 
ever lowed the bull on Golbun's echoing heath? 
They ſaw him leaping like the ſnow. The wrath 
of the chiefs returned. 

On Lubar's* grafly banks they fought, * Gru- 
dar like a ſun-beam, fell. Fierce Cairbar came to 
the vale of the.echoing Tura, where Braffolis* fair- 
eſt of his ſiſters, all alone, raiſed the ſong of grief: 
She ſung of the actions of Grudar, the youth of 
her ſecret ſoul. She mourned him in the field of 
blood; but ſtill ſhe hoped for his return. Her 
white boſom is ſeen from her robe, as the moon 
from the clouds of night. Her voice was ſofter 
than the harp to raiſe the ſong of grief. Her ſoul 
was fixed on Grudar ; the ſecret look of her eye 
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was his. When malt thou come in he run, 
thou mighty in the war?? *. 

« Take, Braſſolis,“ Cairbar came and Ka, cc take, 
Braſſolis, this ſhield of blood. Fix it on high with- 
in my hall, the armour of my foe.” Her ſoft heart 
beat againſt her fide. Diſtracted, pale; the flew. 
Bhe found her youth in all his blood ? the died on 
Cromila's heath. Here reſts their duſt, Cuchullin; 
and theſe two lonely yews, ſprung from their tombs, 
wiſh to meet on high. Fair was Braſſolis on the 
plain, and Grudar on the hill. The bard ſhall pre- 
ſerve their names, and repeat them to future times.” 

« Pleaſant is thy voice, O Carril,” ſaid the blue- 
eyed chief of Erin. % Lovely are the words of o- 
ther times. They are like the calm ſhower” of 
fpring, when the fun looks on the field, and the 
| light cloud flies over the hills. Strike the harp 
in praiſe of my love, the lonely ſun- beam of Dun- 
ſcaich. Strike the harp in the praiſe of Bragela, 
of her that I left in the iſſe of Miſt; the ſpouſe of 

Semo's ſon. Doſt thou raiſe thy fair face from 
the rock to find the fails of Cychullin ? The ſea is 
rolling far diſtant, and xd e ſoam ſhall deceive 
thee for my fails. * Retire, for it is night, my love, 
and the dark winds figh in thy hair. Retire to 


the halls of my feaſts-ari@ think of the times that 
are paſt: for 1 will pot deri till the ſtorm of war 
us 
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is ceaſed. O Connal, ſpeak of wars and arms, and 
ſend her from my mind, for lovely with her raven 
hair is the white boſomed daughter of Sorglan.” 

; Connal, flow to ſpeak, replied, Guard againſt 
' the race of Ocean. Send thy troop of night abroad, 
and watch the ſtrength of Swaran. Cuchullin! I 
: am for peace till the race of the deſart come; till 
5 Fingal come the fn of u lewn, . 
, 
: 


ſun, on our fields.” 

The hero ſtruck the ſhield of his alarms; the 
a warriors of the night moved on. The reſt lay in 
2 the heath of the deer, and flept amidſt the duſky 
wind. The ghoſts" of the lately dead were near, 
4 and ſwam on gloomy clouds. And far»diſtant, 
7 in the dark filence of Lena, the feeble voices were 
heard. | 
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AN ANCIENT EPIC POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT.  _ 

The ghoſt of Crugal, one of the Iriſh heroes who was killed 
in battle, appearing to Connal, foretels the defeat of Cu- 
chullin in the next battle; and earneſtly adviſes him to 
make peace with Swaran. Connal communicates the - 
fion ; but Cuchullin is inflexible ; from a principle of ho- 
nour he would not be the firft to ſue for peace, and he 
reſolved to continue the war. Morning comes; 'Swaran 
propoſes diſhonourable terms to Cuchullin, which are 
rejected. The battle begins, and is obſtinately fought 
for ſome time, until, upon the flight of | 
whole Iriſh army gave way. Cuchullin and co- 
ver theit retreat: Carril leads them to a neighbouring 
hill, whither they are ſoon followed by Cuchyliin him 
ſelf, who deſeries the fleet of Fingal making towards the 
coaſt; but, night coming on, he loſt fight of it again. 
Cuchullin, dejected after his defeat, attributes his ill ſuo- 
ceſs to the death of Ferda his friend, hem he had killed 
ſome. time before. Carril, to ſhew that ill ſucceſs did 
not always attend thoſe who innocently killed their friends, 
introduces the epiſode of Comal and Galvina. 
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FNONNAL * lay by the ſ ound of the mountaitt 
ſtream, beneath the aged tree. A ſtone, 
with its moſs, ſupported his head. Shrill through 
the heath of Lena, he heard the voice of night. 
At a diſtance from the heroes he lay; for the ſon 
of the ſword feared no foe; | 

My hero ſaw in his reſt a dark-red ſtreara of fire 
coming down from the hill. Crugal ſat upon the 
beam, & chief that lately fell. He fell by the hand 
of Swaran, ftriving in the battle of heroes. His 
face is like the beam of the ſetting moon; his robes 
are of the clouds of the hill: his eyes are like two 
decaying flames. Dark is the wonnd of his breaſt. 

« Crugal, faid the mighty Connal, « ſon of 
Dedgal famed on the hill of deer. Why ſo pale 
and ſad, thou breaker of the ſhields ? Thou haſt 
never been pale for fear. What diſturbs the ſon 
of the hill?“ 

Dim, and in tears, he ſtood and ſtretched his 
pale hand over the hero. Faintly be raiſed his 
feeble voice, like the gate of the reedy Lego. 
Vol. I. 4 D 10 My 
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ce ty bod, C O Connal, is on my native kills; 
but my corſe is on the ſands of Ullin. Thou ſhalt 
never talk with Crugal, or find his lone ſteps in 
the heath. I am light as the blaſt of Cromla, and 
I move like the ſhadow of miſt. Connal, ſon of 
Colgar, v I ſee the dark cloud of death: it hovers: 
over the plains of Leno. The ſons of green Erin 
ſhall fall. Remove from the field of ghoſts,” Like 
the darkened moon © he retired, in the midſt of the 
whiſtling blaſt: 

« Stay,” ſaid the mighty Connal, « ſtay my 
dark-red friend. Lay by that beam of heaven, ſon 
of the windy Cromla. What cave of the hill is 


thy lonely houſe ? What green-headed hill is the 


place of thy reſt? Shall we not hear thee in the 
ſtorm? In the noiſe of the mountain ſtream? When 
the feeble ſons of the wind come forth, and ride 
on the blaſt of the deſart.“ 

The ſoft-voiced Connal rofe in the midſt of his- 
ſounding arms. He ſtruck his ſhield above Cu- 


chullin. The ſon of battle waked. 


« Why,” ſaid the ruler of the car, «© comes Con- 
nal through the night? My ſpear might turn a- 
gainſt the ſound ? and Cuchullin mourn the death 
of his friend. Speak, Connal, ſon of Colgar, ſpeak, 


' thy; counſel is like the ſon of heaven.” 


Son 
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$5 Son of Semo,” replied the chief, « the ghoſt 
lt. of Crugal came from the cave of his hill. The 
in ſtars dim-twinkled through his form; and his voice 
1d was like the ſound of a diſtant ſtream. He is 4 
of meſſenger of death. He ſpeaks of the dark and 
rs: narrow houſe. Sue for peace, O chief of Dun- 
in ſcaich z or fly over the heath ef Lena.” 

0 « He ſpoke to Connal,“ replied the hero, 
Fe 


ec though ſtars dim-twinkled through his form. 
Son of Colgar, it was the wind-that murmured in 
the caves of Lena. Or if it was the form 4 of Crue 
gal, why didſt thou not force him to my ſight. 

Haſt thou inquired where. js his cave? The houſe 
of the ſon of the wind? My word might find that 


en mall is his knowledge, Connal, for he was here 
de | 


to-day. He could not have gone beyond our hills, 
and who could tell him there of our death ?” 

tc“ Ghoſts fly on clouds and ride on winds,” ſaid 
Connal's voice of wiſdom. They reſt together 
in their caves, and talk of mortal men.“ 

« Then let them talk of mortal men; of every 


a- man but Erin's chief. Let me be forgot in their 
th cave; for I will not fly from Swaran. If I muſt. 
ak, fall, my tomb ſhall riſe amidſt the fame of future 


times. The hunter ſhall ſhed a tear on my ſtone; 
and ſorrow dwell round the high-boſomed Bragela. 
92 

. 1 


I fear not death, but I fear to fly, for Fingal ſaw 
me often victorious. Thou dim phantom of. the 
hill, ſhew thyſelf to me | come on thy beam of 


heaven, and ſhew me my death in thine hand; 


yet will I not fly, thou feeble ſon of the wind. 
Go, ſon of Colgar, ſtrike the ſhield of Caithbat, 
it hangs between the ſpears. Let my heroes riſe. 
to the ſound in the midſt of the battles of Erin. 
Though Fingal delays his coming with the race of 
ſtormy hills; we ſhall fight, O Calgar's 5, and 
dic in the battle of heroes.” 

The ſound ſpreads wide; the heroes ſe, like 
the breaking of a blue · rolling wave. They ſtood 
on the heath, like oaks with all their ,branches 
round them ; when they echo to the ſtream of 
froſt, and their withered leaves ruſtle to the wind. 

High Cromla's head of clouds is gray; the morn- 
ing trembles on the half-enlightened ocean. The 
blue, gray miſt ſwims ſlowly by, and hides the ſons 
of Innis-fail. 

« Riſe ye,” ſaid the king of the FAS i 
ſhields, « ye that come from Lochlin's waves. 
The ſons of Erin have fled from our arms—purſye 
them over the plains of Lena. And Morla, go to 
Cormac's hall and bid them yield to Swaran ; be- 
fore the people ſhall fall into the tomb; and the 
hills of Ullin be ſilent. N roſe like a flock of 


ſea-fowl 


pe ae 
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ſea-fowl when the, waves | expel, them from the 
ſhore.” Their ſound was like a thouſand ſtreams. 
that meet in Cona's vale, when after a ſtormy night, 
they turn their dark eddies beneath the pale light 

of the morning. 

As the dark ſhades of autumn * over the bills. 
of graſs; ſo gloomy, dark, ſucceſſive came the 
chiefs of Lochlin's echoing woods. 'Tall as the 
ſtag of Morven moved on the king of groves. His 
ſhining ſhield is on his ſide like a flame on the 
heath at night, when the world is filent and dark, 
and the traveller ſees ſome ghoſt ſporting in the beam. 

A blaſt from the troubled ocean removed the 
ſettled miſt. The ſons of Innis-fail appear like a 
ridge of rocks on the ſhore, 

« Go, Morla, go,” ſaid Lochlin's king, ce — 
offer peace to theſe. Offer the terms we give to 
kings when nations bow before us. When the 
valiant are dead in war, and the virgins weeping 
on the field.“ 4. 

Great Morla came, the ſon of Swart, and ſtately 
ſtrode the king of ſhields. He ſpoke to Erin's 
blue- eyed ſon, among the leſſer heroes. 

« Take Swaran's peace,“ the warrior ſpoke, 
« the peace he gives to kings, when the nation 
bow before him. Leave Ullin's lovely plains to 
us, and give thy ſpouſe and day. Thy ſpouſe 


: 8 high- 


Kigh- Doſom' d heaving fair. Thy dog that overtakes 
che wind. Give theſe to prove the weakneſs of 
tine arm, and live beneath our power.” 
„ Tell Swaran, tell that heart of pride, that 
Cuchullin never yields. I give him the dark-blue 
rolling of ocean, qr I give his people graves in 
Erin ! Never ſhall a ſtranger have the lovely ſun- 
beam of Dunſcaich ; nor ever deer fly on Lochlin's 
Hills before the nimble-footed Luath.“ 
4 Vain ruler of the car,” ſaid Morla, « wilt thou 
fight the king; that king whoſe ſhips of many 
groves could carry off thine Iſle? So little is thy 
green-hilled Ullin to the king of ſtormy waves.” 
In words 1 yield to many, Morla; but this 
Tword ſhall yield to none. Erin ſhall own the 
fway of Cormac, while Connal and Cuchullin live. 
O Connal, firft of mighty men, thou haſt heard 
the words of Morla; ſhall thy thoughts then be 
of peace, thou breaker of the ſhields? Spirit of 
fallen Crugal! why didſt thou threaten us with 
. death ! The narrow houſe ſhall receive me in the 
midſt of the light of renown. Exalt, ye ſons of 
+ Tnnis-fail, exalt the ſpear and bend the bow; rufk 
on the foe in darkneſs, as the ſpirits of ſtormy 
dights” - 5 * 
Then diſmal, roaring, fierce, and deep the gloom 
bf battle rolled along; as miſt * that is pour d on 
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the valley, when ſtorms invade the ſilent ſun- ſhine 
of heaven. The chief<moves before in arms, like 


— 


an angry ghoſt before a cloud; when meteors in- 
cloſe him with fire; and the dark winds are in his 
hand. Carril, far on the heath, bids the horn 
of battle ſound. He raifes the voice of the ſong, 
and pours his ſoul into the minds of heroes; 

« Where,” faid'the mouth of the fong, « where 
3s the fallen. Crugal ? He lies forgot on earth, and 
the hall of ſhells “ is ſilent. Sad is the ſpouſe of 
Crugal, for ſhe is a ſtranger ® in the hall of her 
forrow. But who is ſhe, that, like a ſun- beam, 
flies before the ranks of the foe? It is Degrena 1, 
lovely fair, the ſpouſe of fallen Crugal. Her hair 
is on the wind behind. Her eye is red; her voice 
is ſhrill. Green, empty is thy Crugal now, his 
form is in the cave of the hill. He comes to the 
ear of reſt, and raiſes lris feeble voice; like the 
humming of the mountain-bee, or collected flies 
of evening. But Degrena falls like a cloud of the 
morn ; the ſword of Lechlin is in her fide. Cair- 
bar, ſhe is fallen, the riſing thought of thy youth. 
She is fallen, O Cairbar, the thought of thy youthe ' 
ful hours.” 

Fierce Cairbar heard the mournful ſound,. and 
ruſhed on like ocean's whale ;. he ſaw the death 
of his daughter; and roared in the midſt of thou» 

ſands 
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ſands *. His ſmear met a ſon of Lochlin, and bat- 
tle ſpread from wing to wing. As a hundredayinds 
in Lochlin's groves, as fire in the firs of a hundred 
hills; ſo loud, ſo ruinous and vaſt the ranks of 


men are hewed down. Cuchullin cut off heroes 


like thiſtles, and Swaran waſted Erin. Curach f 
fell by his händ, and Cairbar of the boſſy ſhield. 
Morglan lies in laſting reſt ; and Ca-olt quivers as | 
he dies. His white breaſt is ftained with his blood: | 
and his yellow hair ſtretched in the duſt of his na- 
tive land. He often bad ſpread the feaſt where 
he fell; and often raiſed the voice of the harp : 


when his dogs leapt around for joy; and the youths | | 

of the chaſe prepared the bow. 
Still Swaran advanced, as a ſtream that burſts 

from the deſart. The little hills are rolled in its 

courſe; and the rocks half. ſunk by its fide. But 

Cuchullin ſtood before him like a hill !, that cat- 

ches the clouds of heaven. The winds contend on : 

its head of pines; and the hail rattles on its rocks. q 

But, firm in its ſtrength, it ſtands and ſhades * 

ſilent vale of Cona. R 
So Cuchullin ſhaded the ſons of Erin, and ſtood h 

in the midit of thouſands. Blood riſes like the : 

fonnt of a rock, from panting” heroes around him. 

But Erin falls on either wing like now in the day 5 


of the ſun. 
O ſons 
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« O ſons of Innis-fail,” ſaid Grumal, « Lochlin 
conquers on the field, Why ſtrive we as reeds 
againſt the wind ! Fly to the hill of dark- brown 
hinds.” He fled like the ſtag of Morven, and his 
ſpear is a trembling beam of light behind him. Few 
fled with Grumal, the chief or the little ſoul: they 
fell in the battle of heroes on Lena's echoing heath. 

High on his car, of many gems, the chief of 
Erin ſtood ; he flew a mighty ſon of Lochlin, and 
ſpoke, in haſte, to Connal. « O Connal, firſt of 
mortal men, thou haſt taught this arm of death 
Though Erin's ſons have fled, ſhall we not fight the 
foe? O Carril, ſon of other times, carry my living 
friends to that buſhy hill. Here, Connal, let us ſtand 
like rocks, and ſave our flying friends.” 

Connal mounts the car of light. They ſtretch 
their ſhields like the darkened moon? the daugh- 
ter of the ſtarry ſkies, when ſhe moves, a dun cir- 
cle, through heaven. Sithfadda panted up the 
hill, and Dunſronnal haughty ſteed. Like waves 
behind a whale, behind them ruſhed the foe. 

Now on the riſing fide of Cromla ſtood Erin's 
few ſad ſons; like a grove through whith the flame 
had ruſhed, hurried on by the winds of the ſtor- 
my night. Cuchullin ſtood beſide an oak. He 
rolled his red eye in filence, and heard the wind 
in his buſhy hair; when the ſcout of ocean came, 

Vox. I. E Moran 


« 
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Moran the ſon of Fithil. „The ſhips,” he cried, 
« the ſhips of thelonelyiſle! There Fingal comes, the 
firſt of men, the breaker of the ſhields. The waves 


foam before his black prows. His maſts with ſails 


are like groves in clouds. 


« Blow,” faid Cuchullin, * all ye winds that 
ruſh over my ifle of lovely miſt. Come to the 
death of thouſands, O chief of the hills of hinds. 
Thy fails, my friend, are to me like the clouds of | 
the morning; and thy ſhips like the light of hea-- | 
ven; and thou thyſelf like a pillar of fire that | 


_ giveth light in the night. O Connal, firſt of men, 
how pleaſant are our friends] But the night is ga- 


thering around; where now are the ſhips of Fin- | 
gal? Here let us paſs the hours of darkneſs, and 


wiſh for the moon of heaven.” 


The winds came down on the woods. The tor- 
rents ruſhed from the rocks. Rain gathered round | 


the head of Cromla; and the red ſtars trembled 


between the flying clouds. Sad, by the fide of a 
ſtream whoſe ſound was echoed by a tree, fad by I 
the fide of a ſtream the chief of Erin ſat. Connal | 
ſon of Colgar was there, and Carril of other times. | 


« Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin,” ſaid the 
ſon of Scmo, « unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin 
fince he flew his friend, Ferda, thou ſon of Dam- 


man, I loved thee as myſelf.” 
C How, 
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ied, « How, Cuchullin, ſon of Semo, fell the break- 


er of the ſhields? Well I remember,” ſaid Con- 
nal, „the noble ſon of Damman. Tall and fair 
he was like the rain-bow of the hill.” 

« Ferda from Albion came, the chief of a hun- 
dred hills. In Muri's“ hall he learned the ſword, 


that 

the and won the friendſhip of Cuchullin. We moved 
nds. to the chaſe together; and one was our bed in the 
s of heath. 


« Deugala was the ſpouſe of Cairbar, chief of the 


that plains of Ullin. She was covered with the light 
nen, of beauty, but her heart was the houſe of pride. She 
ga- loved that ſun-beam of youth, the noble ſon of 


Damman.” „ Cairbar,” ſaid the white armed wo- 
man, „give me half of the herd. No more I will 
remain in your halls. Divide the herd, dark Cair- 
bar.“ 

« Let Cuchullin,” ſaid Cairbar, « divide my herd 
on the hill. His breaſt is the ſeat of juſtice. De- 
part thou light of beauty.” I went and divided 
the herd. One ſnow-white bull remained. I gave 
that bull to Cairbar. 'The wrath of Deugala roſe. 

« Son of Damman,” begun the fair, “ Cuchul- 
lin pains my foul. I muſt hear of his death, or 
Lubar's ſtream ſhall over me. My pale ghoſt {hall 
wander near thee, and mourn the wound of my 

* . pride. 
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pride. Pour, out the blood of Cuchullin « or pierce 
this heaving breaſt.” 


cc Deugala,” ſaid the fairchaired youth, . how 


ſhall I flay the fon of Semo ? He is the friend of 
my ſecret thoughts, and ſhall I lift the ſword ? She 
wept three days before him, on the fourth he cone 
ſented to fight. 5 


I will fight my Bend Deugala'! but may TI 


fall by his ſword. Could I wander on the hill and 
behold the grave of Cuchullin ?? We fought on 
the hills of Muri. Our ſwords avoid a wound, 
They ſlide on the helmets of ſteel; and ſound on 
the ſlippery ſhields. Deugala was near with a 
ſmile, and ſaid to the ſon of Damman : „ Thine 
arm is feeble, thou ſun-beam of youth. Thy years 
are not ſtrong for ſteel. Yield to the ſon of Semo, 
He is like the rock of Malmor.” 

“ The tear is in the eye of youth. He, faul- 
tering faid, to me: * Cuchullin, raiſe thy boſſy 
ſhield. Defend thee from the hand of thy friend, 
My ſoul is laden with grief: for I muſt ſlay the 
chief of men.” 

Faghed as the wind in the El of a rock. I 
lifted high the edge of my ſteel, The ſun beam 
of the battle fell ; the firſt of Cuchullin's friends; 

Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin fince the hero 


* Mournful 
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« Mournful is thy tale, ſon of the car,” ſaid 
Carril of other times. It ſends my ſoul back to 
the ages of old, and to the days of other years, 
Often have I heard of Comal who flew the friend 
he loved; yet victory attended his ſteel; and the 
battle was conſumed in his preſence. | 
« Comal was a {on of Albion; the chief of an 
hundred hills. His deer drunk of a thouſand 
ſtreams. A thouſand rocks replied to the voice 
of his dogs. His face was the mildneſs of youth. 
His hand the death of heroes. One was his love, 
and fair was ſhe! the daughter of mighty Conloch. 
She appeared like a ſun. beam among women. And 
her hair was like the wing of the raven. Her dogs 


were taught to the chaſe. Her bow-ſtring ſound. 


ed on the winds of the foreſt. Her foul was fixed 


on Comal. Often met their eyes of love. Their 


courſe in the chaſe was one, and happy were their 
words in ſecret. But Gormal loved the maid, the 
dark chief of the glooniy Ardven. He watched 
her lone ſteps in the heath; the foe of unhappy 


' Comal. 


« One day, tired of the chaſe, when the miſt 
had concealed their friends, Comal and the daugh- 
ter of Conloch met in the cave of Ronan. It 
yas the wonted haunt of Comal. Its fides were 


hung 
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Hung with his arms. A hundred ſhields of thongs 
were there; a hundred helms of ſounding ſteel.” 

« Reſt here,” he ſaid, my love Galvinaz 8 | 

light of the cave of Ronan. A deer appears on 
Mora's brow. I go; but I will ſoon return.“ 1 
fear,” ſhe ſaid, dark Grumal my foe; he haunts 
the cave of Ronan. 1 will reſt among the arms; 
but ſoon return, my love.” 
„ He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter 
of Conloch would try his love. She clothed her 
white ſides with his armour, and ſtrode from the 
cave of Ronan. He thought it was his foe. His 
| heart beat high. His colour changed, and dark- 
neſs dimmed his eye. He drew the bow. The 
arrow flew. Galvina fell in blood. He run with 
wildneſs in his ſteps and called the daughter of 
Conloch. No anſwer in the lonely rock.” « Where 
art thou, O my love!” He ſaw at length, her 
heaving heart beating around the feathered dart. 
« O Conloch's daughter, is it thou ?”—He ſunk 
upon her brea t. 

« The hunters found the web pair ; he after- 
wards walked the hill. But many and filent were 
his ſteps round the dark dwelling of his love. The 
fleet of the ocean came. He fought ;z the ſtran- 
gers fled. He ſearched for his death over the field, 

But who could kill the mighty Comal | He threw 
away 
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away his dark-brown ſhield. An arrow found his 
manly breaſt. He ſleeps with his loved Galvina at 
the noiſe of the ſounding ſurge. Their green tombs 


are ſeen by the mariner, when he bounds on the 
waves of the north.” 


FINGAL: 


AN ANCIENT EPIC POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
Cuchullin, pleaſed with the ſtory of Carril, infiſts with that 
bard for more of his ſongs. . He relates the actions of Fin- 
gal in Lochlin, and death of Agandecca the beautiful fiſ- 
ter of Swaran. He had ſcarce finiſhed, when Calmar the 
ſon of Matha, who had adviſed the firſt battle, came 
wounded from the field, and told them of Swaran's de- 
| fign to ſurpriſe the remains of the ſriſh army. He him- 
ſelf propoſes to withſtand fingly the whole force of the 
enemy, in a narrow paſs, till the Iriſh ſhould make good 
their retreat. Cuchullin, touched with the gallant pro- 
poſal of Calmar, reſolves to accompany bim, and orders 
Carril to carry off the few that remained of the Iriſh. ' 
Morning comes, Calmar dies of his wounds ; and, the 
ſhips of the Caledonians appearing, Swaran gives over 
the purſuit of the Iriſh, and returns to oppoſe Fingal's 
landing. Cuchullin aſhamed, after his defeat, to appear 
before Fingal, retires to the cave of Tura. Fingal enga- 
ges the enemy, puts them to flight; but the coming on of 
night makes the victory not deciſive. The king, who 
had obſerved the gallant behaviour of his grandſon Oſcar, 
gives him advices concerning his conduct in peace and 
war, He recommends to him to place the example of 
his fathers before his eyes, as the beſt model for his con- 
duct; which introduces the epiſode concerning Fainaſol- 
| lis, 


42 Ah rr. 
lis, the daughter of the king of Craca, whom Fingal had 
taken under his protection, in his youth. Fillan and Oſ- 
car are diſpatched to obſerve the motions of the enemy 
by night; Gaul the ſon of Morni defires the eommand of 
the army, in the next battle; which Fingal promiſes to 
give him. Some general refleQions of the poet cloſe the 
third day. 
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60 LEAS ANT are the words of the ſong,” ſaid 

Cuchullin, “ and lovely are the tales of o- 
ther times. They are like the calm dew of the 
morning on the hill of roes, when the ſun is faint 
on its ſide, and the lake is ſettled and blue in the 
vale. O Carril, raiſe again thy voice, and let me 
hear the ſong of Tura : which was ſung in my halls 
of joy, when Fingal king of ſhields was there, and 
glowed at the deeds of his fathers.” 

« Fingal! thou man of battle,” ſaid Carril, 
« early were thy deeds in arms. Lochlin was con- 
ſumed in thy wrath, when thy youth ſtrove with 
the beauty of maids. They {ſmiled at the fair- 
blooming face of the hero; but death was in his 
hands. He was ſtrong as the waters of Lora, 
His followers: were like the roar of a thouſand 
ſtreams. They took the king of Lochlin in battle, 
but reſtored him to his ſhips. His big heart ſwell- 
ed with pride; and the death of the youth was 
dark in his ſoul. For none ever, but Fingal, over- 
came the ſtrength of the mighty Starno *, _ 


that often ſung round the circle © of Loda: when 
the ſtone of power heard his cry, and the battle 
turned in the field of the valiant. 

© (Go, gray-haired Snivan,“ Starno ſaid, „ go to 

Ardven's ſea-ſurrounded rocks. Tell to Fingal 
king of the deſart; he that is the faireſt among his 
thouſands, tell him I give him my daughter, the 
lovelieſt maid that ever heaved a breaſt of ſnow. 
Her arms are white as the foam of my, waves. 
Her ſoul is generous and mild. Let him come 
with his braveſt heroes to the daughter of the ſe- 
cret hall.” Th 4 

Snivan came to Albion's windy hills: and fair- 
haired Fingal went. His kindled ſoul flew before 
him as he bounded on the waves of the north. 

c Welcome,” faid the dark-brown Starno, 

cc welcome, king of rocky Morven; and ye his he- 
roes of might; ſons of the lonely iſle ! Three days 
within my halls ſhall ye feaſt; and three days pur- 
ſue my boars, that your fame may reach the maid 
that dwells in the ſecret hall.” 

« 'The king of ſnow 4 deſigned their death, and 
gave the feaſt of ſhells. Fingal, who doubted the 
foe, kept on his arms of ſteel. The ſons of death 
were afraid, and fled from the eyes of the hero. 
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The voice of ſprightly mirth aroſe. The trembling 
harps of joy are ſtrung. Bards ſing the battle of 
heroes; or the heaving breaſt of love. Ullin, Fin- 
gal's bard, was there; the ſweet voice of the hill 
of Cona. He praiſed the daughter of ſnow; and 
Morven's © high-deſcended chief. The daughter 
of ſnow overheard, and left the hall of her ſecret. 
figh. She came in all her beauty, like the moon 
from the cloud of the caſt. '-Lovelineſs was around 
her as light. Her ſteps were like the muſic of 
ſongs. She ſaw the youth and loved him. He 
was the ſtolen ſigh of her ſoul. Her blue eye rolled 
on him in ſecret: and ſhe bleſt the chief of Morven. 

« The third day, with all its beams, ſhone 
bright on the wood of boars. Forth moved the 
dark-browed Starno; and Fingal, king of ſhields. 
Half the day they ſpent in the chaſe; and the 
ſpear of Fingal was red in the blood of Gormal f .. 

« Tt was then the daughter of Starno, with blue 
eyes rolling in tears, came with her voice of love, 
and ſpoke to the king of Morven. TT” 

« Fingal, high-deſcended chief, truſt not Star- 
no's heart of pride. Within that wood he has 
placed his chiefs; beware of the wood of death. 
But, remember, ſon of the hill, remember Agan- 
decca; fave me from the wrath of my father, king 
of the windy Morven! ? 


« The 
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“The youth, with unconcern, went on; his 
heroes by his ſide. The ſons of death fell by his 
hand; and Gormal echoed around. uſt: 

« Before the halls of Starno the ſons of the chaſe 
convened. The king's dark brows were like clouds. 
His eyes like meteors of night. Bring hither,” 
he cries, © Agandecca to her lovely king of Morven. 
His hand is ſtained with the blood of my people ; 
and her words have not been in vain.” 

« She came with the red eye of tears. She came 
with her looſe raven locks. Her white breaſt hea- 
ved with ſighs, like the foam of the ſtreamy Lu- 
bar. Starno pierced her fide with ſteel. She fell 
like a wreath of ſnow that ſlides from the rocks of 
Ronan; when the woods are till, and the echo 
deepens in the vale. 

« Then Fingal eyed his valiant chiefs, his valt- 
ant chiefs took arms. The gloom of the battle 
roared, and Lochlin fled or died. Pale, in his 


| bounding ſhip he cloſed the maid of the raven hair. 


Her tomb aſcends on Ardven, and the ſea roars 


round the dark dwelling of Agandecca.“ 


% Bleſſed be her ſoul,” ſaid Cuchullin, « and 
bleſſed be the mouth of the ſong. Strong was the 
youth of Fingal, and ſtrong is his arm of age. 
Lochlin ſhall fall again before the king of echoing 
 Morven. Shew thy face from a cloud, O moon; 

light 
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Fey light his white ſails on the wave of the night. And 


5 if any ſtrong ſpirit ® of heaven fits on that low- 
hung cloud; turn his dark ſhips from the . 
thou rider of the ſtorm !” 

Such were the words of Cuchullin at the ſqund 
of the mountain- ſtream; when Calmar aſcended 
the hill, the wounded ſon of Matha. From the 
field he came in his blood. He leaned on his 
bending ſpear. Feeble is the arm of battle ! but 
222 ſtrong the ſoul of the hero ä 
be. . welcome! O fon of Maths,” faid- Connsl, 
1 « welcome art thou to thy friends! Why burſts 
"Sel that broken ſigh from the breaſt of him that never 
$ of feared before ?” 
cho « And never, Connal, will he fear, chief of the 
pointed ſteel, My ſoul brightens in danger, and 
exults in the noiſe of battle. I am of the race of 
male ſteel; my fathers never feared. 

« Cormar was the firſt of my race. He {ported 
48 through the ſtorms of the waves. His black &iff 
bounded on the ocean ; and travelled on the wings 
of the blaſt. A ſpirit orice embroiled the night. 
Seas ſwell and rocks reſound. Winds drive along 
the clouds. The lightning flies on wings of fire, 
He feared, and came to land; then” bluſhed that 
he feared at all. He ruſhed again among the 
waves to find the ſon of the wind. Three youths 


guide 
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guide the bounding bark; he ſtood with the ſword 
unſheathed. When the low-hung vapour paſſed, 
he took it by the curling head, aud ſearched its 
dark womb with his ſteel. The ſon of the wind 
forſook the air. The moon and ſtars returned. 

« Such was the boldneſs of my race; arid Cal- 
mar is like his fathers. Danger flies from the up- 
lifted ſword. They beſt ſucceed who dare.” 

« But now, ye ſons of green-valley'd Erin, retire 
from Lena's bloody heath. Collect the ſad rem- 
nant of our friends, and join the ſword of Fingal. 
I heard the ſound of Lochlin's advancing arms 
but Calmar will remain and fight. My voice ſhall 
be ſuch, my friends, as if thouſands were behind 
me. But, ſon of Semo, remember me. Remem- 
ber Calmar's lifeleſs corſe. After Fingal has waſted 
the field, place me by ſome ſtone of remembrance, 
that future times may hear my fame; and the mo- 
ther * of Calmar rejoice over the ſtone of my re- 
nown.” 245 

« No: ſon of Matha,” ſaid Cuchullin, « I will 
never leave thee. My joy is in the unequal field : 
my ſoul increaſes in danger. Connal, and Carril 
of other times, carry off the ſad ſons of Erin; and 
when the battle is over, ſearch for our pale corſes 
in this narrow way. For near this oak we ſhall 
ys homes ee battle of thouſands. O 
Fithil's 
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ord Fithil's ſon, with feet of wind, fly over the heath 

Ted, of Lena. Tell to Fingal that Erin is inthralled, 
N 


and bid the king of Morven haſten. O let him 
come like the ſun in a ſtorm, when he ſhines on 
the hills of graſs.” | 

Morning is gray on Cromla ; the yt ſea 
aſcend. Calmar ſtood forth to meet them in the 
pride of his kindling ſou]. But pale was the face 
of the warrior; he leaned on his father's ſpear. 
That ſpear which he brought from Lara's hall, 


em- 
gal. when the ſoul of his mother was ſad. But flowly 
now the hero falls, like a tree on the plains of 


Cona. Dark Cuchullin ſtands alone like a rock i 
in a ſandy vale. The ſea comes with its waves, 
and roars on its hardened ſides. Its head is cover- 
ed with foam, and the hills are echoing around. 
Now from the gray miſt of the ocean, the white- 
ſailed ſhips of Fingal appear. High is the grove 
of their maſts as they nod, by turns, on the rolling 
Wave. 

Swaran ſaw them from the hill, and returned 
from the ſons of Erin, As ebbs the reſounding 
ſea, through the hundred iſles of Iniſtore z ſo loud, 
ſo vaſt, ſo immenſe returned the ſons of Lochlin 
againſt the king of the deſart hill. , But bending, 
weeping, ſad, and ſlow, and dragging his long 
ſpear behind, Cuchullin ſunk in Cromla's wood, 

Vol. I. G and 
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and mourned his fallen friends. He feared the 
face of Fingal, who was wont to greet him from 
the fields of renown. 
How many lie there of my heroes! the chiefs 
of Innis-fail ! they that were cheerful in the hall, 
when the ſound of the ſhells aroſe. No more 
ſhall I find their ſteps in the heath, or hear their 
voice in the chaſe of the hinds. Pale, filent, low 
on bloody beds are they who were my friends! O 
ſpirits of the lately dead, meet Cuchullin on his 
heath. Converſe with him on the wind, when 


the ruſtling tree of Tura's cave reſounds. There, t] 
far remote, I ſhall lie unknown. No bard ſhall is 
hear of me. No gray ſtone ſhall riſe to my re- g 
nown. Mourn me with the dead, O 6 de- fr 
parted is my fame.“ ſo 

Such were the words of Cuchullin, when he ki 
ſunk in the woods of Cromla. hi 


Fingal, tall in his ſhip, ſtretched his bright lance an 
before him. Terrible was the gleam of the ſteel: 
it was like the green meteor of death, ſetting in be 
the heath of Malmor, when the traveller is alone, yo 


and the broad moon is darkened in heaven. ſen 
« The battle is over,” ſaid the king, « and I the 
behold the blapd of my friends. Sad is the heath rer 
of Lena ! and mournful the oaks of Cromla.- The [ 
no 


hunters have fallen there in their ſtrength; and 
18 -« -. 4 the 
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the ſon of Semo is no more. — and Fillan, 
my ſons, ſound the horn of Fingal's war. Aſcend 
that hill on the ſhore, and call the children of the 
foe. Call them from the grave of Lamdarg, the 
chief of other times. Be your voice like that of 
your father, when he enters the battles of his 
ſtrength. I wait for the dark mighty man: I wait 
on Lena's ſhore for Swaran. And let him come 
with all his race; for ſtrong in battle are the friends 
of the dead.“ 

Fair Ryno flew like inen dark Fillan as 
the ſhade of autumn. On Lena's heath their voice 
is heard; the ſons of ocean heard the horn of Fin- 
gal's war. As the roaringeddy of ocean returning 
from the kingdom of ſnows ; ſo ſtrong, ſo dark, 
ſo ſudden came down the ſons of Lochlin. The 
king in their front appears in the diſmal pride of 
his arms. Wrath burns in his dark-brown face : 
and his eyes roll in the fire of. his valour. 

Fingal beheld the ſon of Starno ; and he remem- 
bered Agandecca. For Swaran with the tears of 
youth had mourned his white-boſomed ſiſter. He 
ſent Ullin of the ſongs to bid him to the feaſt of 
ſhells. For pleaſant on Fingal's ſoul returned the 
remembrance of the firſt of his loyes 

Ullin came with aged ſteps, an ſpoke to Star- 
nos fon. O thou that dwelleſt afar, ſurrounds *' 

RS: ed, 


ed, like a rock, with th thy waves, come to the feaſt 
of the king, and paſs the day in reſt. To-morrow, 


let us fight, O Swaran, and break the Rong 


ſhields.” 

& To: day,” ſaid Starno' s wrathful ſon, « we 
break the echoing ſhields: to-morrow my feaſt will 
be ſpread; and Fingal lie on earth.” 

« And, to-morrow, let his feaſt be ſpread,” ſaid 
Fingal with a ſmile; * for, to-day, O my ſons, we 
ſhall break the echoing ſhields. Offian, ſtand thou 
near my arm. Gaul, lift thy terrible ſword. Fer- 
gus, bend thy crooked yew. Throw, Fillan, thy 
lance through heaven. —Lift your ſhields like the 
the darkened moon. Be your ſpears the meteors 
of death. Follow me in the path of my fame; 
and equal my deeds in battle.” 

As a hundred winds on Morven ; as the ftreams 
of a hundred hills; as clouds fly ſucceſſive over 
heaven; or, as the dark ocean aſſaults the ſhore of 
the deſart: ſo roaring, fo vaſt, fo terrible the ar- 
mies mixed on Lena's echoing heath. The groan 
of the people ſpread over the hills ; it was like the 
thunder of night, when the cloud burſts on Cona 
and a thouſand ghoſts ſhriek at once on the hollow 
wind. * — 

Fingal ruſhed on in his ſtrength, terrible as the 
ſpirit of Trenmor; when, in a whirlwind, he comes 

a to 
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to Morven to ſee the children of his pride. The 
oaks reſound on their hills, and the rocks fall 
down before him. Bloody was the hand of my fa- 
ther when he whirled the lightning of his ſword. 
He remembers the battles, of his youth, and the 
field is waſted in his courſe. | 

Ryno went on like a pillar of fire. Dark is the 
brow of Gaul. Fergus ruſhed forward with fees 
of wind; and Fillan like the miſt of the hill. My- 
ſelf *, like a rock, came down, I exulted in the 
ſtrength of the king. Many were the deaths of 
my arm; and diſmal was the gleam of my ſword. 
My locks were not then ſo gray; nor trembled my 
hands of age. My eyes were not cloſed in Guy 
neſs; nor failed my feet in the race. 

Who can relate the deaths of the people; or the 
deeds of mighty heroes; when Fingal, burning in 
his wrath, conſumed the ſons of Lochlin ? Groans 
ſwelled on groans, from hill to hill, till night had 
covered all. Pale, ſtaring like a herd of deer, the 
ſons of Lochlin convene on Lena. 

Me fat and heard the ſprightly harp at Lubar's 
gentle ſtream. Fingal himſelf was next to the foe 
and liſtened to the tales of bards. His godlike race 
were in the ſong, the chiefs of other times. At- 
tentive, leaning on his ſhield, the king of Morven 
fat, The wind whiſtled through his aged locks, 

| and 


Near him, on his bending ſpear, my young, my 
lovely Oſcar ſtood. He admired the king of Mor- 
ven: and his actions were ſwelling in his ſoul. 

« Son of my ſon,” begun the king, „O Oſcar, 
pride of youth, 1 ſaw the ſhining of thy ſword and 
gloricd in my race. Purſue the glory of our fa- 
thers, and be what they have been; when Tren- 
mor lived, the firſt of men, and Trathal the father 
of heroes. They fought the battle in their youth, 
and are the ſong of bards. . O Oſcar! bend the 
ſtrong in arms: but ſpare the feeble hand. Be 
thou a ſtream. of many tides againſt the foes of thy 
people ; but like the gale that moves the graſs to 

* thoſe who aſk thine aid. So 'Trenmor lived; ſuch 

= Trathal was; and ſuch has Fingal been. My arm 

was the ſupport of the injured z and the weak reſt- 
ed behind the lightning of my ſteel. 

« Oſcar! I was young like thee, when lovely 
Fainaſollis came: that ſun-beam! that mild light 
of love | the daughter of Craca's | king! I then 
returned from Cona's heath, and few were in my 
train. A white-ſailed boat appeared far off; we 
ſaw it like a miſt that rode on ocean's blaſt. It 
ſoon approached; we ſaw the fair. Her white 
=» breaſt heaved with fighs. .'The wind was in her 

E tooſe dark hair; her roſy cheek had tears, . Daugh- 

ter 
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ter of beauty,” calm I ſaid, 4 what ſigh is in that 
breaſt ? Can I, young as Lam, defend thee, daugh - 
ter of the ſea? My ſword is not unmatched in — 
but dauntleſs is my heart.“ 

« To thee I fly,” with fighs ſhe replied, O 
chief of mighty men } To thee I fly, chief of ſhells, 
ſupporter of the feeble hand ! The King of Craca's 
echoing iſle owned me the ſun- beam of his race. 
And often did the hills of Cromla reply to the ſighs 
of love for the unhappy Fainaſollis. Sora's chief 
beheld me fair z and loved the daughter of Craca. 
His fword is like a beam of light upon the war- 
rior's fide. But dark is his. brow; and tempeſts 
are in his ſoul. I ſhun him on the rolling ſea ; but 
Sora's chief purſues. | 

« Reſt thou,” I ſaid, „behind my ſhield; reſt 
in peace, thou beam of light! The gloomy chief 
of Sora will fly, if Fingal's arm is like his ſoul. In 
ſome lone cave I might conceal thee,. daughter of 
the ſea! But Fingal never flies; for where the dan- 
ger threatens, I rejoice in the ſtorm of ſpears.” I 


. ſaw the tears upon her cheek. I pitied Craca's fair. 


Now, like a dreadful wave afar, appeared the 
ſhip of ſtormy Borbar. His maſts high- bended 
over the ſea behind their ſheets of ſnow. White 
roll the waters on either fide. The ſtrength of - 


cean Wen « Come thou,” I ſaid, „ from the 
roar of ocean, thou rider of their ſtorm. Partake 
the _ within my hall. It is the houſe of ſtran- 
gers.“ The maid ſtood, trembling by my fide ; ; 
he drew the bow: ſhe fell. « Unerring is thy hand,” 
I aid, © but feeble was the foe,” We fought, nor 
weak was the ſtrife of death : He ſunk beneath my 
ſword. We laid them in two tombs of ſtones ; the 
unhappy children of youth. 

Such have I been in my youth, O anne be 
thou like the age of Fingal. Never ſeek the battle, 
nor ſhun it when it comes. Fillan and Oſcar of 
the dark-brown hair; ye children of the race; fly 
over the heath of roaring winds ; and view the ſons 
of Lochlin. . Far off I hear the noiſe of their fear, 
like the ſtorms of echoing Cona, Go; that they 
may not fly my ſword along the waves of the north. 
For many chiefs of Erin's race lie here on the dark 
bed of death. The children of the ſtorm are low; 
the ſons of echoing Cromla.” 

The heroes flew like two dark clouds; two 
dark clouds that are the chariots of ghoſts; when 
air's dark children come to frighten hapleſs men. 
It was then that Gaul m, the ſon of Morni, ſtood 
like a rock in the night. His ſpear is glittering to 
the ſtars; his voice like many ſtreams. - « Son of 
battle,” cried the chief . O Fingal, king of ſhells! 

let 


th 
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let the bards of many ſongs ſooth Erin's friends to 
reſt. And, Fingal, ſheath thy ſword of death; 
and let thy people fight. We wither away without 
our fame; for our King is the only breaker of 
ſhields. When morning riſes on our hills, behold 
at a diſtance our deeds. Let Lochlin feel the ſword 
of Morni's ſon, that bards may ſing of me. Such 
was the cuſtom heretofore: of Fingal's noble race. 
Such was thine own, thou 0 of ſwords, in bat- 
tles of the ſpear.” 

« O ſon of Morni,” Fingal replied, « I glory in 
thy fame. Fight; but my ſpear ſhall be near to 
aid thee in the midſt of danger. Raiſe, raiſe the 
voice, ſons of the ſong, and lull me into reſt. 
Here will Fingal lie amidſt the wind of night. And 
if thou, Agandecca, art near, among the children 
of thy land} if thou fitteſt on a blaſt of wind among 
the high-ſhrowded maſts of Lochlinz come to my 
dreams *, my fair one, and ſhew thy bright face 
to my ſoul.” _ 

Many a voice and many a harp in tuneful ſounds 
' aroſe. Of Fingal's noble deeds they ſung, and of 
the noble race of the hero. And ſometimes on 
the lovely ſound was heard the name of the now 
mournful Offian. | 
Often have I fought, and often won in battles 
of the ſpear. But blind, und tearful, and forlorn 
Vol. I. H | I now , 
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I now walk with little men. O Fingal, with thy 
race of battle I now behold thee not. The wild - 
roes feed upon the green tomb of the mighty king 
of Morven. Bleſt be thy ſoul, thou king of fwords, 


* | thou moſt renowned on the hills of Cona | 


* . 
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The ation of the poem being ſuſpended by night, Offfan 
takes that opportunity to relate his own actions at the 
lake of Lego, and his courtſhip of Everallin, who was 

: the mother of Oſcar, and had died ſome time before the 
expedition of Fingal into Ireland. Her ghoſt appears to 
him, and tells him that Oſcar, who had been ſent, the 
beginning of the night, to obferve the enemy, was enga- 
ged with an advanced party, and almoſt overpowered. 
Offian relieves his ſon ; and an alarm is given to Fingal of 
the approach of Swaran. The king riſes, calls his army 
together, and, as he had promiſed the preceding night, 
devolves the command on Gaul the ſon of Morni, while 
he himſelf, after charging his ſons to behave gallantly and 
defend his people, retires to a hill, from whence he could 
have a view of the battle. The battle joins ; the poet re- 

{ lates Oſcar's great actions. But when Oſcar, in conjunc- 
tion with his father, conquered in one wing, Gaul, who 
was attacked by Swaran in perſon, was on the point of 
retreating in the other. Fingal ſends Ullin his bard to en- 

| courage him with a war ſong, but notwithſtanding. Swa- 

5 ran prevails; and Gaul and his army are obliged to give 
way. Fingal, deſcending from the hill, rallies them a- 

gain; Swaran deſiſts from the purſuit, poſſeſſes himſelf 

of a riſing ground, reſtores thiFranks, and waits the ap- 

Ha | proach 
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proach of Fingal. The king, having encouraged his men, 
gives the neceſſary orders, and renews the battle. Cu- 
chullin, who, with his friend Connal, and Carril his bard, 
had retired to the cave of Tura, hearing the noiſe, came 
to the brow of the hill, which overlooked the field of bat- 

tle, where he ſaw Fingal engaged with the enemy. He, be- 

ing hindered by Connal from joining Fingal, who was 

himſelf upon the point of obtaining a complete victory, 
. ſends Carril to congratulate that hero on his ſucceſs. 
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V ou comes with her ſongs from the moun- 

tain, like the bow of the ſhowery Lena? 
It is the maid of the voice of love. The white- 
armed daughter of Toſcar. Often haſt thou heard 
my ſong, often given the tear of beauty. Doſt thou 4 
come to the battles of thy people? and to hear the 3 
actions of Oſcar ? When ſhalt I ceaſe to mourn, by 
the ſtreams of the echoing Cona ? My years have 
paſſed away in battle, and my age is darkened with 
ſorrow. . 

Daughter of the hand of ſnow! I was not ſo 
mournful and blind; I was not ſo dark and forlorn, 
when Everallin loved me |! Everallin with the dark- 
brown hair, the white-boſomed love of Cormac. 
A thouſand heroes ſought the maid, ſhe denied 
her love to a thouſand ; the ſons of the ſword were 
deſpiſed : for graceful in her eyes was Offian. 

I went, in ſuit of the maid, to Lego's ſable ſurge; 
twelve of my people were there, the ſons of the 
ſtreamy Morven. We came to Branno, friend of 
rangers; Branno of the ſounding mail. © From 

| whence,” 


ry, 
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whence,” he ſaid, „are the arms of ſteel ? Not 


eaſy to win is the maid, that has denied the blue- 


eyed ſons of Erin. But bleſt be thou, O ſon of * 
Fingal. Happy is the maid that waits thee. Tho * 
twelve daughters of beauty were mine, thine were tin 
the choice, thou ſon of fame!” Then he opened 


the hall of the maid, the dark haired Everallin: 
Joy kindled in our breaſts of ſteel and: bleſt the maid 
of Branno. 

Above us on the hill appeared the people of ſtate- 
ly Cormac. Eight were: the heroes of the chief; 
and the heath flamed. with their arms. There 
Colla, Durra of the wounds, there: mighty Toſcar 
and Tago, there Freſtal the victorious ſtood; Dairo 
of the happy deeds, and Dala the battle's: bulwark 
in the narrow way. The ſword flamed in the hand 
of Cormac, and graceful was the lock of the hero. 

Eight were the heroes of Oſſian; Ullin ſtormy: 
ſon of war; Mullo of the generous; deeds ; the 
noble, the graceful Scelacha; Olgan, and Cerdal 
the wrathful, and Dumariccan's brows: of death. 
And why ſhould Ogar be the laſt; ſo "wide renawa- 
ed on the hills of Ardven ? 

Ogar met Dala the ſtrong, face to face, on the 
field of heroes. The battle of the chieſs was: like 
the wind on ocean's foamy waves. The: dagger is 
nemembered by Ogar z the weapon which he loved: 
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lot I nine times he drowned it in Dala's fide. The ſtor- 
my battle turned. Three times I pierced Cormac's 
ſhield : three times he broke his ſpear. But, un- 
ho happy youth of love! I cut his head away. Five 
ere times I ſhook it by the lock. The friends of Core | 
ned mac fled. 
| Whoever wonld have told me, lovely maid » 
when then I ſtrove in battle ; that blind, forſaken, 
and forlorn I now ſhould paſs the night; firm 
ate- BW ought his mail to have been, and unmatched his 
iefs arm in battle. | 

Now © on Lena's gloomy heath the voice of 
muſic died away. 'The mconſtant blaſt blew hard, 
nd the high oak ſhook its leaves around me; of 
Everallin were my thoughts, when tie, in all the - 
light of beauty, and her blue eyes rolling in tears, 
tood on a cloud before ay ſight, and ſpoke with 
eeble voice. 

« O Offian, riſe and "five mae n fave Oſcar 
hief of men, near the red oak of Lubar's ſtream, 
ze fights with Lochlin's ſons.” She funk into her 
loud again. I clothed me with my ſteel. My 
pear ſupported my ſteps, and my rattling armour 
ng. I hummed, as I was wont in danger, the 
_y of heroes of old. Like diſtant thunder © 
ger is WWF oct alin heard; they fled ; my ſon purſued. 
wed : | I called 
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I called him like a diſtant ſtream. © My ſon 


return over Lena. No further purſue the foe,” 


I ſaid, though Oſſian is behind thee.” - He came; 
and lovely in my ear was Oſcar's ſounding ſteel, 
« Why didſt thou, ſtop my hand,” he ſaid, * till 
death had covered all ? For dark and dreadful by 
the ſtream they met thy ſon and Fillan, They 
watched the terrors of the night, Our ſwords 
have conquered ſome. But as the winds of night 
pour the ocean over the white ſands of Mora, ſo 
dark advance the ſons of Lochlin over Lena's ruſ- 
tling heath. The ghoſts of night ſhriek afar z and 
I have ſeen the meteors of death. Let me awake 
the king of Morven, he that ſmiles in danger ; 
for he is like the ſon of heaven that riſes in a 


* 


ſtorm.” . 

Fingal had ſtarted from a dream, and leaned on 
Trenmor's ſhield ; the dark-brown ſhield of his 
fathers; which they had lifted of old in the bat- 
tles of their race. The hero had ſeen in his reſt 
the mournful form of Agandecca ; ſhe came from 
the way of the ocean, and ſlowly, lonely, moved 
over Lena. Her face was pale like the miſt of 
Cromla; and dark were the tears of her cheek. 
She often raiſed her dim hand from her robe; 


her robe which was of the clouds of the deſart : ſh 
| _ raiſed 


like 
fact 
rou 
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raiſed her dim band over F ingal, and turned away 
her ſilent eyes. 

« Why weeps the daughter of Starno,” faid Fin- 
gal, with a ſigh ? « Why is thy face ſo pale, thou 
daughter of the clouds?“ She departed on the 
wind of Lena; and left him in the midſt of the 
night. She mourned the ſons, of her * that 
were to fall by Fingal's hand 1 

The hero ſtarted from 01 and till betield her 
in his ſoul. The ſound of Oſcar's ſteps approach- 
ed. The king ſaw the gray ſhield, on his fide. 
For the faint beam of the morning came over the 
waters of Ullin. ' | 

« What do the foes in their fear!” faid the 
riſing king of Morven. Or fly they through 
ocean's foam, or wait they the battle of ſteel ? But 
why ſhould Fingal aſk ? I hear their voice on the 
early wind. Fly over Lena's heath, O Oſear, and 
awake our friends to battle.” | 

The king ſtood by the ſtone of Lubar; and 
thrice raiſed his terrible voice. The deer ſtarted 


from the fountains of Cromla; and all the rocks 


ſhook on their hills. Like the noiſe of a hundred 


mountain-ſtreams, that burſt, and roar, and foam . 


like the clouds that gather to a tempeſt on the blue 
face of the ſky; ſo met the ſons of the deſart, 
round the terrible voice of Fingal. For pleaſant 
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| ghoſts meet in a cloud, and fly over the hills of 
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"was the voice of the king of Morven to the, war- 
riors of his land: often had he led them to battle, 1 
and returned with the ſpoils of the foe. ' 
& Come to battle,” ſaid the king, * ye children n 
of the ſtorm, Come to the death of thouſands. t 
Comhal's ſon will fee the fight. My ſword fhall t 
wave on that hill, and be the ſhield of my people. b 
But never may you need it, warriors; while the t 
ſon of Morni fights, the chief of mighty men. y 
He ſhall lead my battle; that his fame may riſe in * 
the ſong · O ye ghoſts of heroes dead ! ye riders 
of the ſtorm of Cromla ! receive my falling people 2 
with joy, and bring them to your hills. And may i þ 
the blaſt of Lena carry them over my ſeas, that 40 
they may come to my filent dreams, and delight tl 
my ſoul in reſt. at 
« Fillan and Ofcar, of the dark-brown hair, m 
fair Ryno, with the pointed ſteel! advance with ly 
valour to the fight; and behold the ſon of Morni, 0 
Let your ſwords be like his in the ſtrife | and be- a1 
hold the deeds of his hands. Protect the friends bi 
of your father: and remember the chiefs of old. T 
My children, I ſhall ſee you yet, though here ol 
ye ſhould fall in Erin. Soon ſhall our cold, pale m 


Cona.” 
Now 
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Naw like a dark and ftormy cloud, edged round 
with the red lightning of heaven, and flying weſt- 
ward from the morning's beam, the king of hills 
removed. Terrible is the light of his armour, and 
two ſpears are in his hand. His gray hair falls on 


the wind. He often looks back on the war. Three 


bards attend the ſon of fame, to carry his words 
to the heroes. High on Cromla's ſide he fat, wa- 
ving the de e h and as he waved 
we moved. 

Joy roſe in Oſcar's face. His cheek is red. His 
eye ſheds tears. The ſword is a beam of fire in 
his hand. He came, and ſmiling, ſpoke to Offian 


« O ruler of the fight of ſteel} my father, hear 


thy ſon. Retire with Morven's mighty chief; 
and give me Offian's fame. And if here I fall; 
my king, remember that breaſt of ſnow, that lone- 
ly ſun-beam of my love, the white-handed daughter 


of Toſcar. For, with red cheek from the rock, 


and bending over the ſtream, her ſoft hair flies a- 
bout her boſom, as ſhe pours the figh for Oſcar, 
Tell her I am on my hills a lightly-bounding fon 
of the wind; that hereafter, in a cloud, I = 
meet the lovely maid of Toſcar.” 

* Raiſe, Ofcar, rather raiſe my tomb. I will not 
yield the fight to thee. For firſt and bloodieſt in 
the war my arm hall teach thee how to fight. But, 

12 remember, 


. 
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remember, my ſon, to place this ſword, this bow, 
and the horn of my deer, within that dark and 
narrow houſe, whoſe mark is one gray ſtone. 
Oſcar, I have no love to leave to the care of my 
ſon ;, for graceful Everallin is no more, the an 
daughter of Branno.” 

- Such were our words, when Gaul's loud voice 
came. growing on the wind. He waved on high 
the ſword of his father, and ruſhed to death and 
wounds. 


As waves white-bubbling over the deep come 
ſwelling, roaring on; as rocks of ooze meet roar- 
ing waves: ſo foes attacked and fought. Man met 
with man, and ſteel with ſteel. Shields ſound ; 


men fall. As a hundred hammers. on the ſon of 
the furnace, ſo roſe, ſo rung their ſwords. 
Gaul ruſhed on like a whirlwind in Ardven. 
The deſtruction of heroes is on his ſword. Swaran 
was like the fire of the deſart in the echoing heath 
of Gormal. How can I give to the fong the death 
of many ſpears ? My ſword roſe high, and flamed 
in the ſtrife of blood. And, Oſcar, terrible wert 
thou, my beſt, my greateſt ſon! I rejoiced in my 
ſecret ſoul, when his ſword flamed over the ſlain. 
They fled amain through Lena's heath: and we 
purſued and flew. As ſtones that bound from rock 
to rock; as axes in echoing woods; as thunder 
| rolls 


down the foe. Deſtroy.” 
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rolls from hill to hill in diſmal broken peals; ſo 
blow ſucceeded to blow, and death to W from 
the hand of Oſcar © and mine. A 

But Swaran cloſed round Morni's ſon, as = 
ſtrength of the tide of Iniſtore. The king half- 
roſe from his hill at the fight; and half-· aſſumed 
the ſpear. «Go, Ullin, go, my aged bard, be- 
gun the king o Morven. . « Remind the mighty 
Gaul of battle; remind him of his fathers. Sup- 
port the yielding{fight with ſong ; for ſong enlivens 
war.” Tall Ullin went, with ſteps of age, and 
ſpoke to the king bf ſwords. 
„ Son * of the chief of generous ſteeds ! highs 
bounding king of ſpears. © Strong arm in every pe- 
rilous toil. Hard heart that never yields. Chief 
of the pointed arms of death. Cut down the foe ; 
let no white ſail bound round dark Iniſtore. Be 
thine arm like thunder. Thine eyes like fire, thy 
heart of ſolid rock. Whirl round thy ſword as a 
meteor at night, and lift thy ſhield like rhe flame 
of death. Son of the chief of generous ſteeds, cut 
'The hero's heart beat 
high. But Swaran came with battle. He cleft the 
ſhield of Gaul in twain; and the ſons of the de- 
ſart fled. | 

Now Fingal aroſe in his might, and thrice he 
reared his voice. Cromlat anſwered around, and 

the 
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the ſons of the defart ſtood ſtill, They bent 


their red faces to the earth, aſhamed at the pre- 


lence of Fingal. He came like a cloud of rain in 
the days of the ſun, when flow. it rolls on the hill, 
and fields expect the ſhower. Swaran beheld the 
terrible king of Morven, and ſtopped in the midſt 
of his courſe. Dark he leaned on his ſpear, roll- 
ing his red eyes around. Silent and tall he ſeem- 
ed as an oak on the banks of Lubar, which had its 
branches blaſted of old by the lightning of heaven, 
It bends over the ſtream, and the gray moſs whiſ- 
tles in the wind: ſo ſtood the king. Then flowly 
he retired to the rifing heath of Lena. His thou- 
ſands pour around the hero, and the darkneſs of 
| battle gathers on the hill. 

Fingal, like a beam from heaven, ſhone in the 
midſt of his people. His heroes gather around him, 
and he ſends forth the voice of his power. © Raiſe 
my ſtandards ? on high · Spread them on Lena's 
wind, like the flames of an hundred hills. Let 
them ſound on the winds of Erin, and remind us 
of the fight. Ye ſons of the roaring ſtreams, that 
pour from a thouſand hills, be near the king of 
Morven : attend to the words of his power. Gaul, 
ſtrongeſt arm of death! O Oſcar, of the future 
Gghts; Connal, ſon of the blue ſteel of Sora; Der- 
| mid 


— 
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mid of the dark- brown hair, nnn 
ſongs, be near your father's arm.” 

We reared the ſun-beam * of battle; the dun- 
dard of the king. Each hero's foul exulted with 
joy, as, waving, it flew on the wind. It was ſtud» 
ded with gold above, as the blue wide ſhell of the 
nightly ſky. - Each hero had his ſtandard too; and 
each his gloomy men. 

« Behold,” ſaid the king of generous ſhells, 
« how Lochlin divides on Lena. They ſtand like 
broken clouds on the hill, or an half conſumed 
grove of oaks ; when we ſee the fky through its 
branches, and the meteor paſſing behind. Let e- 
very chief among the friends of Fingal take a dark 
troop of thoſe that frown ſo high; nor let a ſon of 
the echoing groves bound on the waves of Iniſtore.” 

« Mine,” faid Gaul, be the ſeven chiefs that 
came from Lano's lake.” © Let Iniftore's dark 
king,” ſaid Oſcar, « come to the ſword of Offian's 
fon.” « To mine the king of Iniſcon,” faid Con- 
nal, « heart of ſteel!” «© Or Mudan's chief or I,” 
ſaid brown-haired Dermid, « ſhall fleep on clay- 
cold earth.” My choice, though now ſoweak and 
dark, was Torman's battling king; I promiſed with 
my hand to win the hero's dark-brown ſhield. 
« Bleſt and victorious be my chiefs,” ſaid Fingal 

| of 
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of the mildeſt look; ( Swaran, king of roaring n 
waves, thou art the choice of Fingal.” - te 
Now, like an hundred different winds that pour 
through many vales; divided, dark, the ſons of g 
the hilhadvanced, and Cromla echoed around. te 
How can I relate the deaths when we cloſed in th 
the ſtrife of our ſteel? O daughter of Toſcar | fr 
bloody were our hands! The gloomy ranks of m 
Lochlin fell like the banks of the roaring Cona. T 
Our arms were victorious on Lena; each chief ful- an 
filled his promiſe. Beſide the murmur of Branno rai 
thou didſt often ſit, O maid ; when thy white bo- his 
ſom roſe frequent, like the down of the ſwan when mz 
low ſhe fails the lake, and ſidelong winds are blow- of 


ing. Thou haſt ſeen the ſun h red and flow be- 
hind his cloud; night gathering round on the noi 
mountain, while the unfrequent blaſt i roared in chi 
narrow vales. At length the rain beats hard: and gra 
thunder rolls in peals. Lightning glances on the aſp 
rocks. Spirits ride on beams of fire. And the batt 
ſtrength of the mountain-ſtreams roaring down the Ml the 
hills. Such was the noiſe of battle, maid of the bille 
arms of ſnow. Why, daughter of the hill, that C 
tear? the maids of Lochlin have cauſe to weep. gat} 
The people of their country fell, for bloody was of h 
the blue ſteel of the race of my heroes. But I am thri, 
fad, forlorn, and blind; and no more the compa- Con 
nion 


V. 


ing 


Connal ſtop him. 
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nion of heroes. Give, lovely maid, to me thy 


tears, for I have ſeen the tombs of all my friends. 


It was then by Fingal's hand a hero fell, to his 
grief, Gray-haired he rolled in the duſt, and lif- 
ted his faint eyes to the king, And is it by me 
thou haſt fallen,” ſaid the fon of Comhal, « thou 
friend of Agandecca! I faw thy tears for the 
maid of my love in the halls of the bloody Starno. 
Thou haſt been the foe of the foes of my love, 
and haſt thou fallen by my hand? Raiſe, Ullin, 
raiſe the grave of the ſon of Mathron; and give 
his name to the ſong of Agandecca; for dear to 
my ſoul haſt thou been, thou RY maid 
of Ardven. 

Cuchullin from the cave of EGF heard the 
noiſe of the troubled war. He called to Connal 
chief of ſwords, and Carril of other times. The 
gray- haired heroes heard his voice, and took their 
aſpen ſpears. They came, and ſaw the tide of 
battle, like the crowded waves of the ocean; when 
the dark wind blows from the deep, and ny the 
billows through the ſandy vale. 

Cuchullin kindled at the fight, and darkneſs 
gathered on his brow. His hand is on the ſword 
of his fathers: his red-rolling eyes on the foe. He 
thrice attempted to ruth to battle, and thrice did 
« Chief of the iſle of miſt,” 
he 


. 
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he ſaid, « Fingal ſubdues the foe. Seek not a part 
of the fame of the king ; himſelf is like a ſtorm.” 

« Then, Carril, go,” replied the chief, « and 
greet the king of Morven. When Lochlin falls 
away hike a ſtream after rain, and the noiſe of the 
battle is over, then be thy voice ſweet in his ear 
to praiſe the king of fwords. Give him the ſword 
of Caithbat ; for Cuchullin is worthy no more to 
lift the arms of his fathers. 

« But, O ye ghoſts of the lonely Cromla! ye 
ſouls of chiefs that are no more ! be ye the com- 
panions of Cuchullin, and talk to him in the cave 
of his ſorrow. For never more ſhall I be renowned 
among the mighty in the land. I am like a beam 
that has ſhone z like a miſt that fled away, when 
the blaſt of the morning came, and brightened the 
ſhaggy ſide of the hill. Connal, talk of arms no 
more: departed is my fame. My ſighs ſhall be 
on Cromla's wind, till my footſteps ceaſe to be 
feen. And thou, white-boſom'd Bragela, mourn 
over the fall of my fame; for, vanquiſhed, I will 
never return to thee, thou ſun-beam of Dunſcaich.” 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


Cuchullin and Connal ſtill remain on the hill. Fingal and 


Swaran meet; the combat is deſcribed. Swaran is over- 
come, bound and delivered over as a priſoner to the care 
of Offian, and Gaul the ſon of Morni ; Fingal, his young- 
er ſons, and Oſcar, ſtill purſue the enemy. The epiſode 
of Orla, a chief of Lochlin, who was mortally wounded in 
the battle, is introduced. Fingal, touched with the death 
of Orla, orders the purſuit to beIdiſcontinued ; and cal- 
ling his ſons together, he is informed that Ryno, the 
youngeſt of them, was killed. He laments his death, 
hears the ſtory of Lamdarg and Gelchoſſa, and returns 
towards the place where he had left Swaran, Carril, 
who had been ſent by Cuchullin to congratulate Fingal 
on his victory, comes in the mean time to Oſſian. The 
converſation of the two poets claſes the action of the 


fourth day. | 
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AN ANCIENT EPIC POEM. 


BOOK V. 


OW Connal, on Cromla's windy fide, ſpoke 
to the chief of the noble car. % Why that 
gloom, ſon of Semo ? Our friends are the mighty 
in battle. And renowned art thou, O warrior! 
many were the deaths of thy ſteel. Often has Bra- 
gela met with blue-rolling eyes of joy, often has ſhe 
met her hero, returning in the midit of the valiant 
when his ſword was red with ſlaughter, and his 
foes ſilent in the fields of the tomb. Pleaſant to 
her ears were thy bards, when thine aCtions roſe 
in the ſong. 

« But behold the king of Morven ; he moves 
below like a pillar of fire. His ſtrength is like the 
ſtream of Lubar, or the wind of the echoing 
Cromla ; when the —_— forelis of night are 
overturned. 

« Happy are thy people, O Fingal, thine arm 
ſhall fight their battles : thou art the firſt in their 
dangers ; the wiſeſt in the days of their peace. 
Thou ſpeakeſt and thy thouſands obey; and armies 
tremble 
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tremble at the ſound of thy ſteel. Happy are thy 


people, Fingal, chief of the lonely hills. n 
&« Who is that ſo dark and terrible, coming in fl 
the thunder of his courſe ? who is but Starno's ſon ſt 
to meet the king of Morven ? Behold the battle of ta 
the chiefs : it is like the ſtorm of the ocean, when fa 
two ſpirits meet far diſtant, and contend for the ſt 
rolling of the wave. The hunter hears the noiſe Is 

on his hill; and ſees the high billows advancing to 
Ardven's ſhore.” Fi 
Such were the words of Connal, when the he- ſt 
roes met in the midſt of their falling people. to 
There was the clang of arms ! there every blow, G 
like the hundred hammers of the furnace | Terri- for 
ble is the battle of the kings, and horrid the look Wl 5 
of their eyes. Their dark-brown ſhields are cleft Je 
in twain and their ſteel flies, broken, from their lin 
helmets. They fling their weapons down. Each het 
ruſhes Þ to the graſp of his foe. Their finewy arms er 
bend round each other: they turn from {fide to 
fide, and ſtrain and ſtretch their large ſpreading flo. 
limbs below. But when the pride of their ſtrength il ſult 
aroſe, they ſhook the hill with their heels; rocks for 
tumble from their places on high; the green-head- on 
3 


ed buſhes are overturned. At length the ſtrength 


ef Swaran fell; and the king of the groves is bound, 


Thus toar 


ſultry plain of ſummer is ſilent. 
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Thus have I ſeen on Cona; (but Cona I behold 
no more) thus have I ſeen two dark hills removed 
from their place by the ſtrength of the burſting 
ſtream. They turn from fide to fide, and their 
tall oaks meet one another on high. Then they 
fall together with all their rocks and trees. The 
ſtreams are turned by their 19 and the red ruin 
is ſeen afar. | 
« Sons of the king of Morven,” faid the noble 
Fingal, „guard the king of Lochlin; for he is 
ſtrong as his thouſand waves. His hand is taught 
to the battle, and his race of the times of old. 
Gaul, thou firſt of my heroes, and Offian king of 
ſongs, attend the friend of Agandecca, and raiſe 
to joy his grief. But, Oſcar, Fillan, and Ryno, 
ye children of the Race ! purſue the reſt of Loch- 
lin over the heath of Lena; that no veſſel may 
hereafter bound on the dark-rolling waves of Iniſ- 


tore.“ 


They flew like lightning over the heath. He 
flowly moved as a cloud of thunder when the 
His ſword is be- 


fore him as a ſun-beam, terrible as the ſtreaming 
meteor of night. He came toward a chief of Loch- 

lin, and ſpoke to the ſon of the wave. 
« Who is that like a cloud at the rock of the 
toaring ſtream ? He cannot bound over its courſe z 
| yet 
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yet ſtately is the chief ! his \bolly ſhield is on his 
fide; and his ſpear like the tree of the deſart. 
Youth of the * hair, art thou of Fingal's 
foes ?” 

« Iamaſon of Locklin,” he cries, © and ſtrong 
is my arm in war. My ſpouſe is weeping at home, 
but Orla © will never return 

« Or fights or yields the hero,” ſaid Fingal of 
the noble deeds ? « foes do not conquer in my pre- 


- fence: but my friends are. renowned in the hall. 


Son of the wave, follow me; partake the feaſt of 
my ſhells; purſue the deer of my deſart; and be 
the friend of Fingal.” 

% No,” ſaid the hero, I aſſiſt the feeble: my 
ſtrength ſhall remain with the weak in arms. My 
ſword has been always unmatched, O warrior: let 
the king of Morven yield.” 

« I never yielded, Orla, Fingal never yielded to 
man. Draw thy ſword and chuſe thy foe. Moy 
are my heroes.” 

And does the king refuſe the combat,” ſaidOr- 
la of the dark-brown hair ? © Fingal is a match for 
Orla: and he alone of all his race. But, king of 
Morven, if I ſhall fall; (as one time the warrior 
muſt die;) raiſe my tomb in the midſt, and let it 
be the greateſt on Lena. And ſend, over the dark- 
blue wave, the ſword of Orla to the ſpouſe of his 

love; 
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his love; that ſhe may ſhew it to her ſon, with tears, 
ſart. to kindle his ſoul to War.“ 

« Son of the mournful tale,” faid Fingal, 0 ks: 
doſt thou awaken my tears? One day the warriors 
muſt die, and the children ſee their uſeleſs arms 
in the hall. But, Orla, thy tomb ſhall riſe, and 
thy white-boſomed ſpouſe weep over thy ſword.” 

They fought on the heath of Lena, but feeble 
was the arm of Orla. The ſword of Fingal deſ- 
cended, and cleft his ' ſhield in twain, It fell and 
t of ill glittered on the ground, as the moon on the ſtream 
1 be of night. 

« King of Morven,” a0 the hero, « lift thy 
my Wl ſword, and pierce my breaſt. Wounded and faint 
My from battle my friends have left me here. The 
: let WW mournful tale ſhall come to my love on the banks 
of the ftreamy Loda; when ſhe is alone in the 
d to wood ; and the ruſtling blaſt in the leayes.” 
lany « No;” faid"the king of Morven, I will never 
| wound thee, Orla. On the banks of Loda let her 
JOr- Bl {ee thee eſcaped from the hands of war. Let thy 
h for gray-haired father, who, perhaps, is blind with 
g of age, hear the ſound of thy voice in his hall. With 
rrior joy let the hero riſe, and ſearch for his ſon with 
et it his hands.“ A 

« But never will he find bim, Fingal 2 ſaid 

the youth of the ſtreamy Loda. « On Lone? 5 
L | heath 


/ 
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heath I ſhall die; and foreign bards will talk of 
me. My broad belt covers my wound of death. 
And now I give it to the wind.” 

The dark blood poured from his fide, he fell 
pale on the heath of Lena. Fingal bends over 
him as he dies, and calls his younger heroes. 

« Oſcar and Fillan, my ſons, raiſe high the 
memory of Orla. Here let the dark-haired hero 
reſt far from the ſpouſe of his love. Here let him 
reſt in bis narrow houſe far from the ſound of 


Loda. The ſons of the feeble will find his bow at a 
home, but will not be able to bend it. His faith 11 
ful dogs howl on his hills, and his boars, which t 
he uſed to purſuey rejoice. Fallen is the arm of 
battle; the mighty among the valiant is low! * 
« Exalt the voice, and blow the horn, ye ſons be 
of the king of Morven: let us go back to Swaran, Gr 
and ſend the night away on ſong. Fillin, Oſcar, at 


and Ryno, fly, over the heath of Lena. Where, 
Ryno, art thou, young ſon of fame ? Thou art 
not wont to be the laſt to anſwer thy father.” wh 

e Ryno,” ſaid Ullin firſt of bards, “ is with the the 
awful forms of his fathers. With Trathal king of 


ſhields, and Trenmor of the mighty deeds. The ſon 
youth is low, the youth is pale, he lies on Lena: .1, 
hea th.” » Br 1 


8 
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« And fell the ſwifteſt in the race,” ſaid the 
king, © the firſt to bend the bow? Thou ſcarce 
haſt been known to me: why did young Ryno fall ? 
But ſleep thou ſoftly on Lena, Fingal ſhall ſoon 
behold thee. 'Soon ſhall my voice be heard no more, 
and my footſteps ceaſe to be ſeen. The bards will 
tell of Fingal's name; the ſtones will talk of me. 
But, Ryno, thou art low indeed, thou haſt not re- 
ceived thy fame. Ullin, ſtrike the harp for Ryno 
tell what the chief would have been. Farewell, 
thou firſt in every field. No more ſhall I direct 
thy dart. Thou that haſt been ſo fair; I behold 
thee not. Farewell.“ 

The tear is on the cheek of the king; for terrible 
was his ſon in war. His ſon! that was like a 
beam of fire by night on the hill; when the foreſts - 
fink down in its courſe, and the traveller trembles 
at the ſound. 

« Whoſe fame is in that e tomb,” be- 
gun the king of generous ſhells? « four ſtones 
with their heads of moſs ſtand there; and mark 


the narrow houſe of death. Near it let my Ryno 


reſt, and be the neighbour of the valiant. Perhaps 
ſome chief of fame is here to fly with my ſon on 
clouds. O Ullin, raiſe the ſongs of other times. 
Bring to memory the dark dwellers of the tomb. 
If in the field of the valiant they never fled from 


L 2 | danger, 


l - 
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danger, my ſon ſhall reſt with them, far from "oy 
friends,. on the heath of Lena.” | 

« Here,” ſaid the mouth of the ſong, « have 
reſt the firſt of heroes. Silent is Lamderg d in this 
tomb, and Ullin king of ſwords, And who, ſoft 
- ſmiling from her cloud, ſhews me her face of love? 
Why, daughter, why ſo pale art thou, firſt of the 
maids of Cromla ? Doſt'thou ſleep with the foes in 
battle, Gelchofla, white-boſomed daughter of Tu- 
athal ? 'Thou haſt been the love of thouſands, but 
Lamderg was thy love.” He came to Selma's moſ- 
ſy towers, and, ſtriking his dark buckler, ſpoke. — 

« Where is Gelchoſſa, my love, the daughter 
of the noble Tuathal ? I left her in the hall of Sel- 
ma, when I fought with the gloomy Ulfadda. Re- 
turn ſoon, O Lamderg, ſhe ſaid, for here I am in 
in the midſt of ſorrow. Her white breaſt roſe 
with ſighs. Her cheek was wet with tears. But 
I fee her not coming to meet me; and to ſooth 
my ſoul after battle. Silent is the hall of my joy; 
I hear not the voice of the bard. Bran © does 
not ſhake his chains at the gate, glad at the com- 


ing of Lamderg. Where is Gelchoſſa, my love, 


the mild daughter of the generous 'Tuathal? ” 
« Lamderg l“ ſays Ferchios the ſon of Aidon, 
e Gelchoſſa may be on Cromla; ſhe and the maids 
of the bow purſuing the flying deer !” 
5 Ferchios!” 


ha 
« Ferchios'!” replied the chief of Cromla, no 
noiſe meets the ear of Lamderg. No ſound is in 
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panting dog purſues. I ſee not Gelchoſſa my love, 
fair as the tull moon ſetting on the hills of Crom- 


ſon of the rock. His dwelling is in the circle of 
ſtones. He may know of Gelchoſſa.“ 

The ſon of Aidon went; and ſpoke to the ear 
of age. © Allad! thou that dwelleſt in the rock, 
thou that trembleſt alone, what ſaw thine eyes of 
age? | FT 

« I ſaw” anſwered Allad the old, “ Ullin the 
ſon of Cairbar. He came like a cloud from Crom- 


a leafleſs wood, He entered the hall of Selma. 
« Lamderg,” he ſaid, « moſt dreadful of men, 
fight or yield to Ullin.” « Lamderg,” replied 
Gelchofla, „the ſon of battle, is not here. He 
fights Ulfadda mighty chief. He is not here, 
thou firſt of men. But Lamderg never yielded. 
He will fight the ſon of Cairbar.“ 

« Lovely art thou, ſaid terrible Ullin, « daugh- 
ter of the generous Tuathal. I carry thee to Cair« 
bar's halls. The valiant ſhall have Gelchoſſa. 
Three days I remain on Cromla, to wait that fon 
of 


the woods of Lena. No geer fly in my fight. No 


la. Gog«Ferchios, go to Allad f the pray-haired 


la; and he hummed a ſurly ſong like a blaft in 
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of battle, Lamderg. On the fourth Gelchoſſa is 
mine, if the mighty Lamderg flies.” 

« Allad! faid the chief of Cromla, tc peace to 
thy dreams in the cave. Ferchios, ſound the horn 
of Lamderg that Ullin may hear on Cromla. Lam- 
derg *, like a roaring ſtorm, aſcended the hill 
from Selma. He hummed a ſurly ſong as he 
went, like the noiſe of a falling ſtream. He ſtood 
like a cloud on the hill, that varies its form to 
the wind. He rolled a ſtone, the fign of war. 
Ullin heard in Cairbar's hall. The hero heard, 
with joy, his foe, and took his father's ſpear. A 


ſmile brightens his dark-brown cheek, as he places 


his ſword by his fide. The dagger glittered in kis 
hand. He whiſtled as he went. 

Gelchoſſa faw the ſilent chief, as a wreath of 
miſt aſcending the hill. She ftruck her white and 
heaving breaſt ; and ſilent, tearful, feared for Lam- 
derg. 

* Cairbar, hoary chief of ſhells,” ſaid the maid 
of the tender hand; « I muſt bend the bow on 
Cromla ; for I ſee the,dark-brown hinds. 

« She haſted up the hill. In vain! the gloomy 
heroes fought. Why ſhould I tell the king of 


Morven how wrathful heroes fight! Fierce Ullia 


fell. Young Lamderg came all gale to the daugh- 


ter of generous Tuathal.“ 
| | &« What 
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« What blood, my love,” the ſoft-haired woman 
faid, „ what blood-runs down my warrior's ſide? 
« It is Ullin's blood,” the chief replied, « thou 
fairer than the ſnow of Cromla |! Gelchofla, let me 


h 

99 reſt here a little while.” The mighty Lamderg died. 
„ hill « And fleepeſt thou ſo ſoon on earth, O chief of 
s he ſhady Cromla ? three days ſhe mourned beſide her 
ſtood love. The hunters found her dead. They raiſed 
m to this tomb above the three. Thy ſon, O king of 


Morven, may reſt here with. heroes.” 
« And here my fon ſhall reſt,” ſaid Fingal, « the 
noiſe of their fame has reached my ears. Fillan 


65 and Fergus! bring hither Orla; the pale youth of 
1 his the ſtream of Loda. Not unequalled ſhall Ryno 

lie in earth when Orla is by his fide. Weep, ye 
** daughters of Morven; and ye maids of the ſtreamy 
* Loda. Like a tree they grew on the hills; and 
FIR they have fallen like the oak d of the deſart; when 


it lies acroſs a ſtream, and withers in the wind of 


the mountain. 


maid 

** « Oſcar ! chief of every 1 thou ſeeſt how 
they have fallen. Be thou, like them, on earth 

,omy renowned. Like them the ſong of bards. Terri- 

g of ble were their forms in battle; but calm was Ryno 


Ina in the days of peace. He was like the bow of the 
ſhower ſeen far diſtant on the ſtream z when the 
ſun is ſetting on Mora, and filence on. the hill of 


What | deer. 
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deer. Reſt, youngeſt of my ſons, reſt, O Ryno, 
on Lena. We two {hall be no more; for the war- 
rior one day muſt fall.” 

Such was thy grief, thou king of hills, when 

Ryno lay on earth. What muſt the grief of Of: 
ſian be, for thou thyſelf art gone. I hear not thy 
diſtant voice on Cona. ' My eyes perceive thee not, 
Often forlorn and dark I fit at thy tomb; and feel 
it with my hands. When I think I hear thy voice; 
it is but the blaſt of the deſart. Fingal has long 
 fince fallen aſleep, the ruler of the war. 
Then Gaul and Offian ſat with Swaran on the 
ſoft green banks of Lubar. I touched the harp to 
pleaſe the king. But gloomy was his brow. He 
rolled his red eyes towards Lena. The hero 
mourned his people.” | 

I lifted my eyes to Cromla, and I ſaw the ſon of 


generous Semo. Sad and flow he retired from his 


hill towards the lonely cave of Tura. He ſaw Fin- 
gal victorious, and mixed his joy with grief. The 
fun is bright on his armour, and Connal lowly 
followed. They ſunk behind theghill like two pil- 
lars of the fire of night : when winds purſue them 


over the mountain, and the flaming heath reſounds, 


Beſide a ſtream of roaring foam his cave is in a 
rock. One tree bends above it; and the ruſhing 


winds echo again its ſides. Here reſts the chief 
of 


of Dunſcaich, the ſon of generous Semo. His 


thoughts are on the battle he loſt; and the tear is 


on his cheek, He mourned the departnre of his 
fame that fled like the miſt of Cona. O Bragelas 
thou art too far remote to cheer the ſoul of the he- 
ro. But let him fee thy bright form in his foul 
that his thoughts may return to the lonely ſun- 
beam of Dunſcaich. 

Who comes with the locks of age? It is the ſon 
of ſongs. Hail, Carril of other times, thy voice is 
like the harp in the halls of Tura. Thy words are 
pleaſant as the ſhower that falls on the fields of the 
ſun. Carril of the times of old, why comeſt thou 
from the ſon of the generous Semo ?” 

« Offian king of ſwords,” replied the bard, 
e thou beſt raiſeſt the ſong. Long haſt thou been 
known to Carril, thou ruler of battles. Often have 
I touched the harp to lovely Everallin. Thou too 
haſt often accompanied my voice in Branno's hall 
of generous ſhells. And vften, amidſt our voices, 
was heard the mildeſt Everallin. One day ſhe 
ſung of Cormac's fall, the youth that died for her 
love. I faw the tears on her cheek, and on thine, 
thou chief of men. Her foul was touched for the 
unhappy, though ſhe loved him not. How fair 
among a thouſand maids was the daughter of the 
generous Branno !” 

M « Bring 
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ce Bring not, Carril, I replied, « bring not her 
memory to my mind. My ſoul muſt melt at the 
remembrance. My eyes muſt have, their tears, 
Pale in the earth is ſhe the ſoftly-bluſhing fair of 
my love. But fit thou on the heath, O bard, and 
let us hear thy voice. It is pleaſant as the gale of 
ſpring that fighs on the hunter's ear ;. when he 
wakens from dreams of joy, and has heard the 
muſic of the ſpirits of the hill.” 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


Night comes on. Fingal gives a feaſt to his army, at which 

Swaran is preſent. The king commands Ullin his bard 
to give the ſong of peace; a cuſtom always obſerved at 
the end of a war. Ullin relates the actions of Trenmor 
great grandfather to Fingal, in Scandinavia, -and his 
marriage with Inibacca, the daughter of a king of Loch- 
lin who was anceſtor to Swaran; which confideration, 
together with his being brother to Agandecca, with whom 
Fingal was in love in his youth, induced the king te re- 
leaſe him, and permit him to return, with the remains 
of his army, into Lochlin, upon his promiſe of never re- 
turning to Ireland in a hoſtile manner. The night is 
ſpent in ſettling Swaran's departure, in ſongs of bards, 
and in a converſation in which the ſtory of Grumal is in- 
troduced by Fingal. Morning comes, Swaran departs; 
Fingal goes on. a hunting party, and finding Cuchullin in 
'the cave of Tura, comforts him, and ſets ſail, the next 
day, for Scotland ; which concludes the poem. 
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BOOK VI. 


HE clouds of night come rolling down, and 
reſt on Cromla's dark-brown ſteep. The 
ſtars of the north ariſe over the rolling of the waves 
of Ullin; they ſhew their heads of fire thro' the 
flying miſt of heaven, A diſtant windroars in the 
wood; but filent and dark is the plain of death. 

Still on the darkening Lena aroſe in my ears the 
tuneful voice of Carril. He ſung of the compani- 
ons of our youth, and the days of former years; 
when we met on the banks of Lego, and ſent 
round the joy of the ſhell. Cromla, with its 
cloudy ſteeps anſwered ta his voice. The ghoſts 
of thoſe he ſung came in the ruſtling blaſts, They 
were ſeen to bend with joy towards the ſound of 
their praiſe. * 

Be thy ſoul bleſt, O Carril, in the midſt of thy 
eddying winds. O that thou would come to my 
hall when I am alone by night! And thou doſt 
come, my friend, I hear often thy light hand on 
my harp : when it hangs on the diſtant wall, and 
the feeble ſound touches my ear. Why doſt thou 
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not ſpeak to me in my grief, and tell when I ſhall 
behold my friends? But thou paſſeſt away in thy 
murmuring blaſt : and thy wind whiſtles through 
the gray hair of Offian. 

Now on the fide of Mora the heroes gathered to 
the feaſt. A thouſand aged oaks are burning to 
the wind. The ſtrength ® of the ſhells goes round. 
And the ſouls of warriors brighten with joy. But 
the king of Lochlin is filent, and ſorrow reddens 
in the eyes of his pride. He often turned toward 
Lena and remembered that he fell. 

Fingal leaned on the ſhield of his father. His 
gray locks ſlowly waved on the wind, and glittered 
to the beam of night. He ſaw the grief of Swa- 
ran, and ſpoke to the firſt of bards. 

% Raiſe, Ullin, raiſe the ſong of peace, and 
Tooth my ſoul after battle, that my ear may forget 
the noiſe of arms, And let a hundred harps be 
near to gladden the king of Lochlin. He muſt 
depart from us with joy. None ever went ſad 
from Fingal. Ofcar ! the lightning of my ſword is 
againſt the ſtrong in battle; but m__ it lies by 
my ſide when warriors yield in war,” 

« Trenmor ,“ ſaid the mouth of the ſongs, 
tc lived in the days of other years. He bounded 
over the waves of the north: companion of the 
ſtorm, The high rocks of the land of Lochlin, 

and 
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and its groves of murmuring ſounds appeared to 
the hero through the miſt; he bound his white- 


boſomed ſails. Trenmor purſued the boar that 
roared along the woods of Gormal. Many had 
fled from its preſence ; but the ſpear of 'Trenmor 
ſlew it. 2 

« Three chiefs, that beheld the deed, told of 
the mighty ſtranger. They told that he ſtood like 
a pillar of fire in the bright arms of his valour. 
The king of Lochlin prepared the feaſt, and called 
the blooming Trenmor. Three days he feaſted at 
Gormal's windy towers; and got his choice in the 
combat. | 


« The land of Lochlin had no hero that yielded 


not to Trenmor. 'The ſhell of joy went round 
with ſongs in praiſe of the king of Morven; he that 
came over the waves, the firſt of mighty men. 

« Now when the fourth gray morn aroſe, the 
hero launched his ſhip ;' and walking along the fi- 


lent ſhore waited for the ruſhing wind. For loud 


and diſtant he heard the blaſt murmuring in the 
grove. 

« Covered over with arms of ſteel a ſon of the 
woody Gormal appeared. Red was his cheek and 
fir his hair. His ſkin like the ſnow of Morven. 
Mild rolled his blue and ſmiling eye when he ſpoke 
to the king of ſwords. 


« Stay, 
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« Stay, Trenmor, ſtay thou firſt of men, thou 


haſt not . conquered Lonval's ſon. My {word has 


often met the brave. And the wiſe ſhun the 
ſtrength of my bow.” 

« 'Thou fair-haired - youth,” Trenmor replied, 
&« I will not fight with Lonval's ſon. Thine arm 


bs feeble, ſun-beam of beauty. Retire to Gormal's 


dark-brown hinds.” 

But 1 will retire,” replied the youth, “ with 
the ſword of Trenmor; and exult in the found of 
my fame. The virgins ſhall gather with {miles a- 
round him who conquered 'Trenmor. They ſhall 
ſigh with the ſighs of love, and admire the length 
of thy ſpear; when I ſhall carry it among thou- 
ſands, and lift the glittering point to the ſun.” 

« Thou ſhalt never carry my ſpear,” ſaid the an- 
gry king of Morven. „Thy mother ſhall find 
thee pale on the ſhore of the echoing Gormal; and 
looking over the dark-blue deep, fee the fails of 
him that flew her ſon.” | 

« I will not lift the ſpear,” replied the youth, 
« my arm is not ſtrong with years. But with the 
feathered dart I have learned to pierce a diſtant 
foe. Throw down that heavy mail of ſteel; for 
Trenmor is covered. all over. I firſt will lay my 
mail on earth. Throw now thy dart, thou king 
of Morven.” 


He 


2 Us 
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He ſaw the heaving of her breaſt. It was the 
ſiſter of the king. She had ſeen him in the halle 
of Gormal; and loved his face of youth. The 
ſpear dropt from the hand of Trenmor | he bent 
his red cheek to the ground, for he had ſeen hen 
like a beam of light that meets the ſons of the cave, 
when they reviſit the fields of the ſun, and bend 
their aching eyes. 

« Chief of the windy Morven,” begun the maid 
of the arms of ſnow; « let me reſt in thy bound» 
ing ſhip, far from the love of Corla. For he, like 
the thunder of the deſart, is terrible to Inabaca. 
He loves me in the gloom of his pride, and ſhakes 
ten thouſand ſpears !” 

« Reſt thou in peace,” ſaid the mighty Tren- 
mor, © behind the ſhield of my fathers, I will 
not fly from the chief, though he ſhakes ten thou; 
land ſpears.” 

« Three days he waited on the ſhore; and ſent 
his horn abroad. He called Corla to battle from 
all his echoing hills. But Corla came not to battle. 
The king of Lochlin deſcended. He feaſted on the 
roaring ſnore; and gave the maid to Trenmor.“ 

« King of Lochlin,“ ſaid Fingal, thy blood flows 
in the veins of thy foe. Our families met in bat- 
tle, becauſe they loved the ſtrife of ſpears. But 
often did they feaſt in the hall; and ſend round 
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the joy of the ſhell. Let thy face brighten with 
gladneſs, and thine ear delight in the harp. 
N Dreadful as the ſtorm of thine ocean thou haſt 
poured thy valour forth; thy voice has been like 
the vpice of thouſands when they engage in battle, 
| Raiſe, to-morrow, thy white ſails to the wind, 0 
thou brother of Agandecca. Bright as the beam 
of noon ſhe comes on my mournful ſoul. I ſay te 
thy tears for the fair one, and ſpared thee in the 
halls of Starno; when my ſword was red with 
flaughter, and my eye full of tears for the maid. 
Or doſt thou chuſe the fight? The combat which 
thy fathers gave to Trenmor is thine; that thou 
mayeſt depart renowned like the ſun ſetting in 
the weſt.” 
« King of IL race of Mn ſaid the chief 
of the waves of Lochlin; « never will Swaran fight 
with thee, firſt of a thouſand heroes ! I ſaw thee 
2 in the halls of Starno, and few were thy years be- 
yond my own. When ſhall I, ſaid I to my foul, 
lift the ſpear like the noble Fingal? We have 
fought heretofore, O warrior, on the fide of the 
ſhaggy Malmor ; after my waves had carried me 
to thy halls, and the feaſt of a thouſand ſhells was 
ſpread.” Let the bards ſend his fame who over- 
came to future years, for noble was the ſtrife of 
Malmor. 4 T 
= | 4 86 But 
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« But many of the ſhips of Lochlin have loſt 
their youths on Lena. Take theſe, thou king of 
Morven, and be the friend of Swaran : And when 
thy ſons ſhall come to the moſſy towers of Gormal, 
the feaſt of ſhells ſhall be ſpread, and the combat 
offered on the vale. 

« Nor ſhip,” replied the king, « ſhall Fingal 
take, nor land of many hills. The deſart is enough 
to me with all its deer and woods. Riſe on thy 
waves again, thou noble friend of Agandecca. 
Spread thy white fails to the beam of the morning, 
and return to the echoing hills of Gormal.” *: 

« Bleſt be thy ſoul, thou king of ſhells,” ſaid 
Swaran of the dark-brown ſhield. © In peace thou 
art the gale of ſpring. In war the mountain-ſtorm. 
Take now my hand in friendſhip, thou noble king 
of Morven. Let thy bards mourn thoſe who fell. 
Let Erin give the ſons of Lochlin to earth; and 
raiſe the moſly ſtones of their fame. That the 
children of the north hereafter may behold the 
place where their fathers fonght. And ſome hun- 
ter may ſay, when he leans on a moſſy tomb, here 
Fingal and Swaran fought, the heroes of other 
years. Thus hereafter ſhall he ſay, and our fame 
{ball laſt for ever 

« Swaran,” ſaid the king of the hills, « to-day 
eur fame is greateſt. We ſhall paſs away like a 

LA -'8* dream. 


dream. 

tles. Our tombs will beloſt in the heath. The 
hunter ſhall not know the place of our reſt. Our 
names may be heard in ſong, but the ſtrength of 
our arms will ceaſe. O Offian, Carril, and Ullin, 
you know of heroes that are no more. Give us 
the ſong of other years. Let the night paſs away 
on the ſound, and morning return with joy.” 

We gave the ſong to the kings, and a hundred 
harps accompanied our voice. The face of Swaran 
brightened like the full moon of heaven, when the 
clouds vaniſh away, and leave her calm and broad 
jn the midſt of the ſky. 

It was then that Fingal ſpoke to Carril the chief 
of other times. “ Where is the ſon of Semo; 
the king of the ifle of miſt ? has he retired, like 
the meteor of death, to the dreary cave of Tura?“ 

« Cuchullin,” faid Carril of other times, lies in 
the dreary cave of Tura. His hand is on the 
{word of his ſtrength. His thoughts on the battle 
which he loſt. Mournful is the king of ſpears; 
for he has often been victorious. He ſends the 
ſword of his war to reſt on the fide of Fingal. For 


| like the ſtorm of the deſart, thou has ſcattered all 


his foes. Take, O Fingal, the ſword of the he- 
ro; for his fame is departed likt miſt when' it flies 


before the ruſtling wind of the vale. 
| | c No:“ 
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« No:“ replied the king, “ Fingal ſhall never 
take his ſword. His arm is mighty in war; his 
fame ſhall never fail. Many have been overcome 
in battle, that have ſhone n like the ſun 
of heaven. 

« O Swaran, king of the enforce woods, 
give all thy grief away. The vanquiſhed, if brave 
ar: renowned; they are like the ſun in a cloud 
when he hides his face in the ſouth, but looks 
again on the hills of graſs. 

« Grumal was a chief of Cona. He ſought the 
battle on every coaſt. His ſoul rejoiced in blood; 
his ear in the din of arms. He poured his warri- 
ors on the ſounding Craca and Craca's king met 
him from his grove ; for then within the circle of 
Brumo 4 he ſpoke to the ſtone of power. 

« Fierce was the battle of the heroes, for the 
maid of the- breaſt of ſnow. The fame of the 
davghter of Craca had reached Grumal at the 
ſtreams of Cona; he vowed to have the white- 
botomed maig, or die on the echoing Craca. Three 
days they ſtrove together, and Grumal on the 
fourth was bound. 

« Far from his friend they placed him in the 
hortid circle of Bruma; where often, they ſaid, 
the ghoſts of the dead howled round the ftone of 
the fear. But afterwards he ſhone like a pillar of 

the 
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the light of heaven. They fell by his mighty hand, 
and Grumal had his fame. 

« Raiſe, ye bards of other times, raiſe high 
the praiſe of heroes; that my ſoul may ſettle 
on their fame; and the mind of Swaran ceaſe 
to be ſad.” 

They lay in the heath of Mora ; the dark winds 


ruſtled over the heroes. A hundred voices at once 


aroſe, a hundred harps were ſtrung ;- they ſung of 
other times, and the mighty chiefs of former years. 

When now ſhall I hear the bard; or rejoice at 
the fame of my fathers ? The harp is not ſtrung on 
Morven; nor the voice of muſic raiſed on Cona, 
Dead with the mighty is the bard ; and — is in 
the deſart no more. 

Morning trembles with the beam of the eaſt, and 
glimmers on gray- headed Cromla. Over Lena is 
heard the horn of Swaran, and the ſons of the o- 
cean gather around. Silent and ſad they mount 
the wave, and the blaſt of Ullin is behind their ſails 
White, as the miſt of Morven, they float along 
the ſea, 

« Call,” ſaid Fingal, « call my dogs, the long- 
bounding ſons of the chaſe. Call white-breaſted 
Bran; and the ſurly ſerength of Luath. Fillan, 
and Ryno, but he is not here! My ſon reſts on 
the bed of death. Fillan and Fergus, blow my 

_  hort» 
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horn, that the joy of the chaſe may ariſe; that the 
deer of Cromla may hear and ſtart at the lake of 

roes.” | lr 
The ſhrill ſound ſpreads along the wood. The 
ſons of heathy Cromla ariſe. A thouſand dogs fly 
off at once, gray-bounding through the heath. A 
deer fell by every dog, and three by the white- 
breaſted Bran. He brought them, in their flight, 
to Fingal, that the joy of the king might be great. 
One deer fell at the tomb of Ryno; and the grief 
of Fingal returned. He ſaw how peaceful lay 
the ſtone of him who was the firſt at the chaſe. 
« No more ſhalt thou riſe, O my ſon, to par- 
take of the feaſt of Cromla. Soon will thy tomb 
be hid, and the graſs grow rank on thy grave. 
The ſons of the feeble ſhalbpaſs over it, and ſhall 
not know that the mighty lie there. | 
« Offian and Fillan, ſons of my ſtrength, 24 
Gaul king of the blue ſwords of war, let us aſcend 
the hill to the cave of Tura, and find the chief of 
the battles of Erin, Are theſe the walls of Tura? 
gray and lonely they riſe on the heath. The king 
of ſhells is ſad, and the halls are deſolate. Come 
let us find the king of ſwords, and give him all 
our joy. But is that Cuchullin, O Fillan, or a 
pillar of ſmoke on the heath? The wind of Cromla 
is on my eyes, and I diſtinguiſhed not my friend.” 
6 * Fingal! * 
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Fingal !!“ replied the youth, * it is the ſon of 
Semo. Gloomy and ſad is the hero; his hand is 
on his ſword. Hail to the ſon of battle, breaker 
of the ſhields ?” 

« Hail to thee, ” replied Cuchullin, « hail to 
all the ſons of Morven. Delightful is thy preſence, 
O Fingal, it is like the ſun on Cromla; when the 
hunter mourns his abſence for a ſeafon, and ſees 
him between the clouds. Thy ſons are like ſtars 
that attend thy courſe, and give light in the night. 
It is not thus thou haſt ſeen me, O Fingal, retur- 
ning from the wars of the deſart; when the kings 
of the world © had fled, and Joy retarned to the 
hill of hinds.” 

« Many are thy words, Cuchullin,” faid Orin 
* of ſmall renown. Thy words are many, ſon 
of Semo, but where are thy deeds in arms ? Why 
did we come- over the ocean to aid thy feeble 
ſword ? Thou flyeſt to thy cave of ſorrow, and 
Connan fights thy battles: Reſign to me theſe 
arms of light; yield them, thou ſon of Erin.“ 

« No hero,” replied the chief, * ever ſought 
the arms of Cuchullin; and had a thouſand heroes 
ſought «them it were in vain, thou gloomy youth. 
I fled not to the cave of , as en Erin's 


warriors lived.“ bi 
« Youth 


tl 
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« Youth of the feeble arm,” ſaid Fingal, “Con- 
nan, ſay no more, Cuchullin is renowned in bats 
tle, and terrible over the deſart. Often have I 
heard thy fame; thou ſtormy chief of Innis-fail. 
Spread now they white fails for the iſle of miſt, 
and fee Bragela leaning on her rock. Her tender 
eye is in tears, and the winds lift her long hair 
from her heaving breaſt. She liſtens to the winds 
of night to hear the voice of thy rowers 5 to hear 
the ſong of the ſea, «pd,the-Dand of thy Show! 
harp.” 

« And long ſhall ſhe liſten in vain; Cuchullin 
ſhall never return. How can I behold Bragela to 
raiſe the ſigh of her breaſt? Fingal, I was always - 
victorious in the battles of other ſpears !” ? "Wy 

« And hereafter thou ſhalt be victorious,” ſaid 
Fingal king of ſhells. * The fame of Cuchullin 
ſhall grow like the branchy tree of Cromla. Many 
battles await thee, O chief, and many ſhall be the 
wounds of thy hand. Bring hither, Oſcar, the 
deer, and prepare the feaſt of ſhells; that our 
ſouls may rejoice after danger, and our friends de- 
___ in our preſence.” 

We ſat, we feaſted, and we ſung. The ſoul of 
Cuchullin roſe. The ſtrength of his arm returned 
and gladneſs brightened on his face. Ullin gave 


the ſong, and Carril raiſed the voice. I often, 
= Joined 
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Joined the bards, and ſung of battles of the ſpear. 
Battles l where I often fought ; but now I fight no 
more. The fame of my former actions is ceaſed ; 
and I fit forlorn at the tombs of my friends: 

Thus they paſſed the night in the ſong ;z and 
brought back the morning with joy. Fingal aroſe 
on the heath, and ſhook his glittering ſpear. He 
moved firſt toward the plains of Lena, and we 
followed like a ridge of fire. Spread the fail,” 
ſaid the king of Morven, “ and catch the winds 
that pour from Lena.” We roſe on the wave with 
ſongs, and ruſhed, with joy, through the foam of 
the'ocean. | | 1 
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2 Cuchullin, or rather Cuth-Ullin, the voice of Ullin, 2 
poetical name given the ſon of Semo, grandſon to Caithbat, 
2 druid celebrated by the bards for his wiſdom and valeur, 
from his commanding the forces of the Province of Ulſter 
againſt the Ferbolg or Belgz, who were in poſſeſſion of 
Connaught. Cuchullin when very young married Bragela 
the daughter of Sorglan, and paſſing over into Ireland, lived 
for ſome time with Connal, grandſon by a daughter to Con- 
gal the petty king of Ulſter. His wiſdom and valour in a 
Mort time gained him ſuch reputation, that in the minority 
of Cormac the ſupreme king of Ireland, he was choſen 
guardian to the young king, and ſole manager of the war a- 
gainſt Swaran king of Lochlin. After a ſeries of great ac- 
tions he was killed in battle ſomewhere in Connaught, in 
the twenty-ſeventh year of his age. He was ſo remarkable 
for his ſtrength, that to deſcribe a ſtrong man it has paſſed 
into a proverb, © He has the ſtrength of Cuchullin. They 
ſhew the remains of his palace at Dunſcaich in the iſle of 
Sky; and a ſtone to which he bound his dog Luath, goes 
ſtill by his name. 

> Cairbar or Cairbre, fignifies a frong man, 
© We 


Jr | 
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We may conclude from Cuchullin's applying ſo early 
for foreign aid, that the Iriſi were not then ſo numerous as 
they have ſince been; which is a great preſumption againſt 
the high antiquities of that people. We have the teſtimony 
of Tacitus, that one legion only was thought ſufficient, in 
the time of Agricola, to reduce the whole iſland under the 
Roman yoke; which wonld not probably have been the 
caſe had the iſland been inhabited for any number of cen- 

turies before, 
d Moran fignifies many ; * Fithil or rather F ii, an in 


ferior bard. 


© Fingal the ſon of Comhal and Morna the daughter of 
Thaddu. His grandfather was Trathal, and great grandfa- 
ther Trenmor, both of whom are often mentioned in the 


poem, Trenmor, according to tradition, had two ſons; Tra- 


thal, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Morven, and 


Connar, called by the bards Conar the Great, who was e. 


lected king of all Ireland, and was the anceftor of that Cor- 
mac who fat on the Iriſh throne when the invaſion of Swa- 
ran happened. It may not be improper here to obferve, 
that the accent ought always to be — on the laſt ſylla- 
ble of Fingal. 

f Meal-mor, a great hill 

$ Cabait, or rather Cathbait, grandfather to the hero, 
was ſo remarkable for his valour, that his ſhield was made 
uſe of to alarm his poſterity to the battles of the family. 
We find Fingal making the ſame uſe of his own ſhield in 
the 4th book. A horn was the moſt common inſtrument 
to call the army together, before the invention of bagpipes. 

h Cu-raoch ſignifies the madneſs of battle. 

i Cruth-geal, fair-complexioned. 

x Cu-thon, the mournful ſound of waves, 
A Crom-leach, 


2. & 
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| Crom-leach ſignified a place of worſhip among the 4 
Druids. It is here the proper name of a hill on the coaſt 1 
of Ullin or Ulſter. 
m So when th' embattled clouds in dark array, | 1 
Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay ; 7 
The low-hung vapours motionleſs and ſtill | ; 
Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill. Pope, _- 
2 Ireland, ſo called from a colony that ſettled there call- = 
ed Falans. Innis-fail, i. e. the iſland of the Fa- il or Falans. 
o Connal, the friend of Cuchullin, was the ſon of Cath» 
bait prince of Tongorma or the and of blue wawves, pro- 
bably one of the Hebrides. His mother was Fioncoma the 
daughter of Congal. He had a fon by Foba of Conachar- 
neſſar, who was afterwards king of Ulſter. For his ſervices 
in the war againſt Swaran, he had lands conferred on him, 
which, from his name, were called Tir-chonnuil or Tir- 
connel, 3. e. the land of Connal. ö 
P Erin, a name of Ireland; from ear or iar Weſt, and 
in an iſland. This name was not always confined to Ire- 
land, for there is the higheſt probability that the Jerne of 
the ancients was Britain to the North of the Forth. For 
lerne is ſaid to be to the North of Britain, which could not 
be meant of Ireland. 
| Strabo, lib. 2. et 4. Caſaub. lib. 1. 
1 Calm-er, a frong man. 
The Gaelic name of Scandinavia in general; in a more 
confined ſenſe that of the peninſula of Jutland. 
5 Innis-tore, the i/land of whales, the ancient name of 
the Orkney iflands. | 
t Dubhchomar, a black well-ſhaped man. 
v Fear-guth, the man of the word ; or a commander of 
an army, 


Be 
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7 Be thou like a roe or young hart on = mountains of 
Bether.. Solomon's Song. 

This paſſage alludes to the manner of burial among 
the ancient Scots. They opened a grave fix or eight feet 
deep: the bottom was lined with fine elay; and on this 
they laid the body of the deceaſed, and, if a warrior, his 
ſword, and the heads of twelve arrows by his fide. Abore 
they laid another ſtratum of clay, in which they placed the 
horn of a deer, the ſymbol of hunting. The whole wa 
covered with a fine mold, and four ftones placed on end to 
mark the extent of the grave. Theſe are the four ſtones 
alluded to here. 

*The grave. The houſe appointed for all living. Yo. 
Y Muirne, or Morna, a <voman beloved by all. 
2 Torman, thunder. This is the true origin of the Jupi- 
ter Taramis of the ancients, 

2 She alludes to his name, the dark man. 

b Moina, t in temper and perſon. 

© Tt was the opinion then, as indeed it is to this day, of 
ſome of the Highlanders, that the ſouls of the deceaſed ho. 
vered round their living friends ; and ſometimes appeared 
to them when they were about to enter on any great un- 

tertaking.. | 
. «4 As torrents roll encreas'd by numerous rills 
With rage impetuous down the echoing hills ; 
' Ruſh to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar thro? a thouſand channels to the main. Pope 

e A hill of.Lochlin. | 

t The reader may compare this paſſage with a ſimilar 
one in Homer. Iliad. 4. v. 446. 

Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet clos'd, 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos d. 
| ; Hot 
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Hoſt againſt hoſt, with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew ; 
With ſtreaming blood the lipp*ry fields are dy'd, 
And flaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. Pope. 


. Arms on armour craſhing, bray d 
Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag d, Cc. Milton. 
8 Sithallin ſignifies a handſome man; Fiona, a fair . 
and Ardan, pride. 
b The Iſle of Sky; not improperly called the IIe of Mify' 


as its high hills, which catch the clouds from the weſtern 


ocean, occaſion almoſt continual rains, 
i One of Cuchullin's horſes. Dubhſtron-gheal. 
* Sith-fadda, i. e. a long ftride. 


. The maid of Iniftore was the daughter of Gorlo king 


of Iniſtore or Orkney iſlands. Trenar was brother to the 
king of Iniſcon, ſuppoſed to be one of the iſlands of Shet- 
land. The Orkneys and Shetland were at that time ſubject 
to the king of Lochlin. We find that the dogs of Trenar 
are ſenſible at home of the death of their maſter, the very' 
inſtant he is killed. It was the opinion of the times, that the 
ſouls of heroes went immediately after death to the hills of 
their country, and the ſcenes they frequented the moſt- 
happy time of their life. It was thought too that dogs and- 


horſes ſaw the ghoſts. of the deceaſed. 
u — As when two black clouds 
With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caſpian. Milton. 


The ancient manner of preparing feaſts after W 
is handed down by tradition. A pit lined with ſmooth 
tones was made; and near it ſtood a heap of ſmooth flat 

| Kones 
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ſtones of the flint kind. The ſtones as well as the pit were 
properly heated with heath. Then they laid ſome veniſon 
in the bottom, and a ſtratum of the ſtones above it; and 
thus they did alternately till the pit was full. The whole 
was covered over with heath to confine the ſteam, Whe- 
ther this is probable I cannot ſay ; but ſome pits are ſhewn, 
which the vulgar ſay, were uſed in that manner. 

o Cean-feana, i. e. the head of the people. 

P Offian the ſon of Fingal and author of the peom. One 
cannot but admire the addreſs of the poet in putting his 
own praiſe ſo naturally into the mouth of Cuchullin. The 
Cona here mentioned is perhaps that ſmall river that rung 
through Glenco in Argyleſhire. One of the hills which en- 
viron that romantic valley is ſtill called Scorna-fena, or the 
hill of Fingal's people. 

9 This epiſode is introduced with ander. Calmar 

and Connal, two of the Iriſh heroes, had diſputed warmly 

before the battle about engaging the enemy. Carril endes 
yours to reconcile them with the ſtory of Cairbar and Gru- 
dar; who, though enemies before, fought fide by fide in 
the war. The poet obtained his aim, for we find Calmar 
and Connal perfectly reconciled in the third book. 

r Golb-bhean, as well as Cromleach; fignifies a crooked 
hill. It is here the name of a mountain in the eounty of 
Sligo, 

5 Lubar, a river in Ulſter. Labbar, loud, noiſy. 

t Braſſolis ſignifies a evomen with a white breaſt. 

v But when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 

Like the ſoft fleeces of deſcending ſnows. Pope 

V Bragela was the daughter of Sorglan, and the wife of 
Guchullin. Cuchullin, upon the death of Artho, ſupreme 

king 


E 
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king of Ireland, paſſed over into Ireland, probably by Fin- 
gal's order, to take upom him the adminiſtration of affairs 


in that kingdom during the minority of Cormac the ſon of 


Artho. maln AER 6s 94/4 — of 
the family in the iſle of Sky, 


w u was tak Use bes es dhe Geben u 1 ä 
ghoſt was heard ſhrieking near the place where a death was 


to happen ſoon after. The accounts given to this day, 
among tlie vulgar, of this extraordinary matter, are very 
poetical. The ghoſt comes mounted on a meteor, and ſur- 
rounds twice or thrice the place deſtined for the perſon to 
die; and then goes along the road through which the fu · 
neral is to paſs, ſhrieking at ama l e 
ln TE ; 


1 ä - 
Book _ 


c 
have been in the Highlande of Scotland. The poet re« 


moves him to a diſtance from the army, to add more hor- 
ror to the deſeription of Crugal's ghoſt by the lonelineſs of _ 


the place. It perhaps will not be difagreeable- to the rea- 
rann mn 
ſubj eckt. 

When lo f ide made, before his cloſing eye 

Of ſad Patroclus roſe, or ſeem' d to rife, 9 

In the ſame robe he living wore, he came, 


In ſtature, voice, and pleaſing look the fame; - 
The form familiar hover'd o'er his head, 


And 2 — nne Hebe, 
Vor. I. e | Whey 
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When Hector's ghoſt before my fight appears: 
A bloody ſhroud: he ſeem'd, and bath'd in tears, 
Such as he was, when, by Pelides ſlain, 
Theſſalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruft 
Through the bor'd holes ; his body black with duſt. 
Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils 
Of war triumphant, in Racian ſpoils : 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
And launch'd againſt their navy Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard ſtood ſtiffen'd with his gore; 
And all the wounds he for his country bore. Dryden. 
d Connal the ſon of Caithbat, the friend of Cuchullin, is 
ſometimes, as here, called the ſon of Colgar ; from one of 
that name who was the founder of his family. 
Like a thin ſmoke he ſees the ſpirit fly, 
And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. Pope. 
d The poet teaches us the opinions that prevailed in his 
time concerning the ſtate of ſeparate ſouls. From Connal; 
expreſſion, That the ſtars dim-twinkled through the form 
of Crugal, and Cuchullin's reply, we may gather that they 
both thought the ſoul was material: ſomething like the 
eu of the ancient Greeks, 
Is when heaven's fire 
' Hath ſcath'd the foreft oaks, or mountain pines 
With ſinged tops, their ſtately growth though bare 
Stand on the blaſted heath, _ Milton. 
f us evening miſt 8 
Ris'n from a river o'er the mariſh glides 
And gathers ground faſt at the lab'rers heel 
Homeward returning, Milton. 
The 


Ul 


ton. 
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s The ancient Scots, as well as the preſent Highlanders, 
drunk in ſhells; hence it is that we ſo often meet, in the 
old poetry, with the chief of ſhells, and the halls of fhells.. 
k Crugal had married Degrena but a little time before 
the battle, conſequently ſhe may with propriety be called a 
ſtranger in the hall of her ſorrow. | 
i Deo-grena fignifies a fun beam, 
k Mediiſque in millibus ardet. ' Virg. 
| Virgil and Milton have made uſe of a compariſon fimi- 
Jar to this; I ſhall lay both before the reader, and let him 
judge for himſelf which of theſe two great poets: have beſt 
ſucceeded. | | 
Like Eryx or like Athos great he ſhows 
Or father Appenine when white with ſnows ; 
His head divine obſcure in clouds he hides, 
And ſhakes the ſounding foreſt on his fides. N 
On th? other fide Satan alarmꝰ d, 
Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd ; : 
His ſtature reach'd the ſky. Milton, 
= Muri, ſay the Iriſh bards, was an academy in Ulfter 
for teaching the uſe of arms. The fignification of the word 
is a cluſter of people; which renders the opinion probable; 
Cuchullin is ſaid to have been the firſt- who introduced into 
Ireland complete armour. of ſteel, He is famous among the 
Senachies, for teaching horſemanſhip to the Triſh, and for 
being the firſt who uſed a chariot in that kingdom; which 
laſt circumſtance was the occaſion of Offian's being ſo cirs 
CIO WOE rho 
2 —— han dhes 
1 of Ancient Poetry, publiſhed in 13643 
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it is not the work of Oſſian though it is writ in his man. 
ner, and bears the genuine marks of antiquity. The con. 
ciſe expreſſions of Offian are imitated, but the thoughts 
are too jejune and confined to be the production of that 
poet. Many poems go under his name that have been ex. 
dently compoſed fince his time; they are very numerous in 
Ireland, and ſome have come to the tranſlator's hands, 
They are trivial and dull to the laſt degree; ſwelling into 
ridiculous bombaſt, or finking into the loweſt kind of pro. 


ſaic ſtyle. 


» 


BOOK m. 


2 The ſecond night, fince the opening of the poem, con- 
tinues; and Cuchullin, Connal, and Carril ſtill fit in the 
place deſcribed. in the preceding book. The ſtory of Agan- 
decca is introduced. here with propriety, as great uſe i 
made of it in the courſe of the poem, and as it, in ſome 
meaſure, brings about the cataſtrophe. 

d Starno was the father of Swaran as well as Agandecca. 
His fierce and cruel character is well marked in ather poems 
concerning the times. 

© This paſſage moſt certainly alludes to the religion of 
Lochlin, and the fone of poxver here mentioned is the image 
of one of the deities of Scandinavia. * 

d Starno is here poetically called the king of ſnow, from 
the great quantities of ſnow that fall in his dominions. 

All the north-weſt coaſt of Scotland probably went of 
old under = name of Morven, which lignifies a ridge of 
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man. Narr ere argon ms toy 
Con. bourhood of Starno's palace. 

vghits This is the only paſſage in the poem that has a; ap- 
F that pearance of religion. But Cuchullin's apoſtrophe to this 


ſpirit is accompanied with a doubt, ſo that it is not eaſy to 
determine whether the hero meant a ſuperior being, or the 
ghoſts of deceaſed warriors, who were ſuppaſed in thoſe 
times to rule the ſtorms, and to tranſport themſelves in a 
guſt of wind from one country to another. 

þ Alcletha, her lamentation over her fon is introduced 
in the poem enn. the death of Cuchullin, . in 
this collection. | 

i So ſome tall rock o'erhangs the hoary main, 

By winds affaild, by billows beat in vain, ' 
Unmov'd it hears, above, the tempeſts blow, 


CON» 

1 the And fees the wat'ry mountains break below. Pope. 
gan- k Here the poet celebrates his own actions, but he does 
iſe is it in ſuch a manner that we are not diſpleaſed. The men- 


tion of the great actions of his youth immediately ſuggeſts 
to him the helpleſs ſituation of his age. We do not deſpiſe 
him for ſelfiſh praiſe, but feel his misfortunes. 

| What the Craca here mentioned was, is not, at this 
diſtance of time, eaſy to determine. The moſt probable 
opinion is, that it was one of the Shetland iſles. There is 
a ſtory concerning a daughter of the king of Craca in the 
fixth book. 

n Gaul, the ſon of Morni, 6 A. 
puted long the pre- eminence with Fingal himſelf, They - 
were reduced at laſt to obedience, and Gaul, from an ene- 
my, turned Fingal's beſt friend and greateſt hero. His 
character is ſomething like that of Ajax in the Iliad; a hero 
of more ſtrength than cordu® in battle. He was very fond 
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of military fame, and here he demands the next battle t 
himſelf. The poet, by an artifice, removes Fingal, tha 
kis return may be the more magnificent. 

- +® The poet prepares us for the dream of Beer in the 


next book. e 

ſor 

; the 

| com 

| BOOK IV. | al 

2 Fingal being aſleep, and the action ſuſpended by night, Wi vbe 

the poet introduces the ſtory of his courtſhip of Everalliz l 

the daughter of Branno. The epiſode is neceſſary to clex in tl 

up ſeveral paſlages that follow in the poem; at the ſame fiſts 

time that it naturally brings on the. action of the book, ging 

which may be ſuppoſed to begin about the middle of the ved 

third night from the opening of the poem. The book, a bon 

many of Oflian's other compoſitions, is addreſſed to the of e 

beautiful Malvina the daughter of Toſcar. Sbe appears to Wil ©? 

have been in love with Oſcar, and to have affected the com- e 
pany of the father after the death of the ſon. 

Þ The poet adreſſes himſelf to Malvina the daughter of B 

a) 


Toſcar. | 
c The gent retarns fo his ſubject. If one could fix th be 
time of the year in which the action of the poem happeied, iſ * ® 
from the ſcene deſcribed here, I ſhould be tempted to place ; 
it in autumn. The trees ſhed their leaves, and the winds | 
are yariable, both which . with that ſea · 
ſon of the year. 
d Offian gives the reader a high idea of himſelf, His 
very ſong frightens the enemy. This paſſage reſembles one 
in the eighteenth Iliad, where the voice of Achilles fright- 
ens the Trojans from the body of Patroclus. 
90 Forth 


Forth 


* 


— — CC —————_—_—_———— 
Forth march'd the chief, and diſtant from the crowd 
High on the rampart rais'd his voice aloud, 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd | 
Hoſts drop their arms and trembled as they fear'd. Pope. 
© Oſffian never fails to give a fine character to his beloved 
ſon, His ſpeech to his father is that of a hero zit contains 
the ſubmiſſion due to a parent, and the warmth that be- 
comes a young warriour. There is a propriety in dwelling 
here on the actions of Oſcar, as the beautiful Malvina, to 
whom the book is addrefſed, was in love with that hero. 
f The war-ſong of Ullin varies from the reſt of the poem, 


in the verſification. It runs down like a torrent; and con- 


fits almoſt entirely of epithets. The cuſtom of encoura- 
ging men in battle with extempore rhymes, has been car - 
ried down almoſt to our own times. Several of theſe war- 
ſongs are extant, but the moſt of them are only a group 
of epithets, without beauty or harmony, utterly deſtitute 
of poetieal metit. , 
5 The imperial enſign, which full high advanc'd 
Shone like a meteor ſtreaming to the wind. Milton. 
b Fingal's ſtandard was diſtinguiſhed by the name of un- 
team ; probably on account of its btight colour, and ity 
being ſtudded with gold. To begin a battle is expreſſed, 
in old compoſition, by ifting of the ſun- beam. 
i Above the reſt, the ſun, who never lies, 
. Foretells the change of weather in the ſkies 
For if he riſe, unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brow, and ſpots upon his face; 
Or if through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe and ftraggling ſtreams, 
baſs» ding fog | Dryden. 


& For. 
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* For ere the riſing winds begin to roar, 
The working ſeas advance to waſh the ſhore 
Soft whiſpers run along the leafy wood, N 
And mountains whiſtle to the murm' ring flood. Dryde, 
The rapid rains, deſcending from the hills, : 
To rolling torrents ſwell the creeping rills. Dryda 
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BOOK V. 


The fourth day ſtill continues. The poet by putting 
the narration in the mouth of Connal, who ſtill remained 
with Cuchullin on the ſide of Cromla, gives propriety to 
the praiſes of Fingal. The beginning of this book, in the 
original, is one of the moſt beautiful parts of the poem, 

The verfification is regular and full, and agrees very well 

» With the ſedate character of Connal. No poet has adapted 
the cadence of his verſe more to the temper of the ſpeaker, 
than Oſſian has done. It is more than probable that the 
whole poem was originally defigned to be ſung to the harp, 
as the verſification is ſo various, and ſo much ſuited fo the 
different paſſions of the human mind. 

This paſſage reſembles one in the twenty-third Iliad, 
Cloſe lock'd above, their heads and arms are mixt; 
Below their planted feet at diſtance fixt; 

Now to the graſp each manly body bends; 

The humid ſweat” from ev'ry pore deſcends ; 
Their bonesreſound with blows: fides, ſhoulders, thighs, 
Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours riſe; Pope, 
© The ſtory of Orla is ſo beautiful and affecting in the 
original, that many are in poſſeſſion of it in the north of Scot- 
land, who never heard a ſyllable more of the poem. It va 
ries 
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ries the action, and awakes the attention of the reader when 
he expected nothing but languor in the conduct of the poem, 
as the great action was over in the conqueſt of Swaran. 

« Lamb-dhearg, fignifies Mond band. Gelchofſa, white 
legged. Tuathal, furly. Ulfadda, AY — the 
congueror of men. | 

© Bran is a common name of prayed to this * 
It is a cuſtom in the north of Scotland, to give the names 
of the heroes mentioned in this poem to their dogs; a proof 
that they are 9 and their ne generally 
utting known. a9] 
nained ' Aled + era doe loaded Badan 
ty to rock, from his dwelling in a cave ; and the circle of ſtones 
in the here mentioned ĩs the pale of the druidical temple. He is 
poem. here conſulted as one who had a ſupernatural knowledge of 
y wel things; from the druids, no doubt, came the ridiculous 
lapted notion of the ſecond fight, which prevailed in the 223 | 
eaker, and iſles. 
lat the 5 The reader will find this paſſage altered from what it 
> harp, was in ancient poetry. It is delivered down very differently 
fo the by tradition, and the tranſlator has choſen that reading 

which ſavours leaſt of, bombaſt. | 
liad. b - as the mountain, oak. 
xt Nods to the ax, till with a groaning ſound , 
It finks and ſpreads its honours on the ground. Pope, 
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2 This book opens with” the fourth' night, and ends on 
the morning of the fixth day. The time of five days, five 
nights, and a part of the ſixth day is taken up in the poem. 
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mong the inhabitants of the north-weſt coaſt of Scotland 
and the iſles, It deceives time, and inſpirits the rowers, 
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The ſcene lies in the heath of Lena, and the mountain 
.Cromla on the coaſt of Uiſter, 

d By the ſtrength of the ſhelt in ment ah liquor the be 
roes-driifik; of what kind it was, cannot be afcertained at 
this diſtance of time. The tranſlator has met with fevera 
ancient poems that mention wax-lights and wine as common 
In the halls of Fingal, The names of both are borrowed 
from the Latin, which plainly ſhews that our anceſtors had 
them from the Romans, if they had them at all. The Cz 


Tedonians in their frequent-inourfons to the province, might 


become acquainted with thoſe conveniencies of life, and in- 
troduce them into their own country, among the booty 
which they carried from Sonth Britain. 

© Trenmor was great grandfather to Fingal. 'The ftory 
is introduced to facilitate the diſtniſſion of Swaran. 

4 This paſſage alludes to the religion of the king of Craca. 
See a note on a ſimilar ſubject in the third boo. 

e This is the only paſſage in the poem, wherein the wan 
of Fingal againſt the Romans are alluded to: the Roman 
Emperor is diſtinguiſhed in old N 1 the title of 
king of the world. 

t Connan was of the family of Morni. He is mentioned 
in ſeveral other poems, and always appears with the ſame 
character. The poet paſſed him over in ſilence till now, 
and his behaviour here deſerves no better uſage; 

E The practice of finging when they row is univerſal a- 
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COMALA: 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 


| THE ARGUMENT. 4 

This poem is valuable on account of the light it throws on =-' 
the antiquity of Offian's compoſitions. The Caracul 
mentioned here, is the ſame with Caracalla the ſon of 
Severus, who in the year 212 commanded an expedition 
againſt the Caledonians, The variety of the meaſure | 1 
ſhews that the poem was originally ſet to muſic, and 4 
perhaps preſented. before the chiefs upon ſolemn occa- 8 
ſtory ſions. Tradition has handed down the ſtory more com- \ 


plete than it is in the poem. Comala, the daughter 7 
raca. of Sarno king of Iniſtore or Orkney iſlands, fell in love 4 

with Fingal the ſon of Comhal at a feaſt, to which her E 
wan father had invited him, (Fingal, B. III.) upon his return 0 
oman from Lochlin, after the death of Agandecca. Her paſ- 1 
tle of fion was ſo violent, that ſhe followed him, diſguiſed like ? 

a youth, who wanted to be employed in his wars. She 7 
ioned was ſoon diſcovered by Hidallan the ſon of Lamor, one K 
ſame of Fingal's heroes, whoſe love ſhe had lighted ſome time & 
now, before. Her romantic paſſion and beauty recommended * 
| her ſo much to the king, that he had reſolved to make [ 
rſal a· her his wife; when news was brought him of Caracul's 
tland expedition, He marched to ſtop the progreſs of the ene- 2 
ers. my, and Comala attended him. He left her on a hill, = 


within fight of Caracul's army, when he himſelf went to 
battle, haying previouſly promiſed, if he ſurvived, to re- = 
turn that night.” The ſequel of the ſtory may be gather- | 
ed from the poem itſelf, 


co 


A DRAMATIC POEM, pl 


7 9 1 4 


THE PERSONS, 


FinNcAL.  MELIiLCOMA. 


f Dan ma 

HIDALLAN. B aughters of Mont. 

CouaLic: | ne 0 n O lum 
D iS 


HE chaſe is over. No noiſe on port; bus 

the torrent's roar! ! Daughter of Morni, come 

from Crona's banks. Lay down the bow and take 

the harp. Let the night e with ſongs, and 
our joy be great on Ard yen. 

Melil. And night comes on; thou 4 — 
maid, gray night grows dim along the plain. I ſaw 
a deer at Crona's ſtream; a moſſy bank he ſeemed 
through the gloom, but ſoon he bounded, away. 
A meteor played round his branchy horns; and 
the awful faces of other times looked from he 
clouds of Crona. | 

b Derſa. Theſe are the ſigns of Fingal' death, 
The king of ſhields is fallen ! and Caracul prevails, 
Riſe Comala, from thy rocks; daughter of Sarno, 


. riſe 


r 


| — — — 
riſe in tears. The youth of thy love is low, and 
his ghoſt is already on our hills. 

Melil. There Comala fits forlorn ; two gray dog: 
near ſhake their rough ears, and catch the flying 
breeze. Her red cheek reſts on her arm, and the 


0 8 


of 


mountain wind is in her hair. She turns her of 
blue-rolling eyes towards the fields of his promiſe, . 

. Where art thou, O Fingal, for the a is nn n 
ing around ? C 
Comala. O Carun of the ! Far 
behold thy waters rolling in blood? Has the noiſe , 
of the battle been heard on thy banks; and ſleeps - 
the king of Morven ? Riſe, moon, thou daughter * 

of the ſky! look from between thy clouds, that I 4 
may behold the light of his fteel,” on the field of | 
his promife. Or rather let the meteor, that lights * 
our departed fathers through the night, come, with 3s 
its red light, to ſlew me the way to my fallen hero. I _ 
Who will defend me from ſorrow ? Who from the NG 
love of Hidallan ? Long ſhall Comala look before * 
ſhe can behold Fingal in the midſt of bis hoſt; 8 
bright as the beam of the Ss. in the cloud of * 


an early ſhower. 
* Hidal. Roll, thou miſt of gloomy Crona, roll for 
on the path of the hunter. Hide his ſteps from 
mine eyes, and let me remember my friend no 
more. The bands of battle are fcattered, and no 
crowding 


roll 


rom 
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crowding ſteps are round the noiſe of his ſteel. 
O Carun, roll pol ſtreams of blood, 11 or ww 
of the people fell. 

Comala. Who fell on Carun's graſfy banks, ſon N 
of the cloudy night? Was he white as the ſnow of 
Ardven? Blooming as the bow of the ſhower ? 
Was his hair like the miſt of the hill, foft and cur- 
ling in the day of the ſun ? Was he like the thun- 
der of heaven in battle? Fleet as the roe of the 
deſart? 

Hidal. O that I might behold his love, fair- lean- 
ing from her rock ! Her red eye dim in tears, and 
her bluſhing cheek half hid in her locks ! Blow, 
thou gentle breeze, and lift the heavy locks of the 
maid, that I may behold her white arm, and lovely 
cheek of her ſorrow ! 

Comala. And is the ſon of Combal fallen, chief 
of the mournful tale? The thunder rolls on the 
hill! The lightning flies on wings of fire]! But 
they frighten not Comala; for her Fingal fell. 
Say, chief of the mournful tale, fell — breaker wag 
ſhields ? 

Hidal. The nations are Ga on their hills; 
tor they ſhall hear the voice of the chief no more. 
Comala. Confuſion purſue thee over thy plains; 
and deſtruction overtake thee, thou king of the 
world. Few be LY ſteps to the grave; and let one: 
virgin 
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virgin mourn thee. Let her be, like Comala, tear 
ful in the days of her youth. Why haſt thou tolt 
me, Hidallan, that my hero fell? I might hatt 
hoped a little while his return, and have thought 
I faw him on the diſtant rock; a tree might have 
deceived me with his appearance; and the wind of 
the hill been the ſoynd of his horn in mine ear. 0 
that I were on the banks of Carun ! that my tears 
might be warm on his cheek ! , | 
Hidal. He lies on the banks of Carun : on Ard. 
ven, heroes raiſe his tomb. Look on them, 0 
moon, from thy clouds; be thy beam bright on 
his breaſt, that Comala may behold him In the 
light of his armour. Ga 
Comala. Stop, ye en of the grave, 4 I be- Lo. 
hold my love. He left me at the chace alone. | the 


knew not that he went to war. He ſaid he would ( 
return with the night; and the king of Morven is WW ly 1 
returned. Why didſt thou not tell me that he 1 


would fall, O trembling fon of the rock f ! Thou 1s 0 
baſt ſeen him in the blood of his youth, dm thou WW the 


didſt not tell Comala. 0 
 Melil. What ſound is that on Ardven Who! is me 


5 that bright in the vale? Who comes like the fide 


ſtrength of rivers, when their. cr owded waters glit- WW har; 
ter to ilie moon ? 1 . Mo 
Camali. * 


1 
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Comala. Who is it but the foe of Comala, the 
ſon of the king of the world ! Ghoſt of Fingal! 
do thou, from thy cloud, direct Comala's bows 
Let him fall like the hart of the deſart. It is Fin- 
gal in the crowd of his ghoſts. Why doſt thou 
come, my love, to frighten and pleaſe my ſoul ? 

Fingal. Raiſe, ye bards of the ſong, the wars of 
the ſtreamy Carun. Caracul has fled from my - 
arms along the fields of his pride. He ſets far diſ- 
tant like a meteor that incloſes a ſpirit of night, 
when the winds drive it over the heath, and the 
dark woods are gleaming around. I heard a voice 
like the breeze of my hills. Is it the huntreſs of 
Galmal, the white-handed daughter of Satno? 
Look from thy rocks, my love; and let me bear 
the voice of Comala. 

Comala. Take mie © the cave df thy.reſt, O love- 
ly ſon of death | 

Fingal. Come to the cave of my reſt. The ſtorm 
is over, and the ſun is on our fields. Come to 
the cave of my reſt, huntreſs of echoing Cona. 

Comala. He is returned with his fame; I feel 
the right hand of his battles. But I muſt reſt be- 
ide the rock till my ſoul ſettle from fear. Let the 
harp be near; and raiſe the ſong, ye daughter of 
Morni. 


Vol. I. R 95 Derſa. 
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8 the dark- brown hinds ? 
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Derſa. Comala has ſlain three deer on Ardven, 


and the fire aſcends on the rock; go to the feat f 
of Comala, king of the woody Morven ! -' ſi 
- Fingal. Raiſe ye ſons of ſong, the wars of the f 
ſtreamy Caran; that my white-handed maid may m 
rejoice : while I behold the feaſt of my love. al 
Bardi. Roll, ſtrramy Carun, roll in joy, the ſons Wi fo 
bf battle fled. The ſteed is not ſeen on our fields; he 
and the wings b of their pride ſpread in other WW no 
lands. The ſun will now riſe in peace, and the | 
thadows deſcend in joy. The voice of the chaſe WW mc 
will be heard; and the ſhields hang in the hall. Wi clo 
Our delight will be in the war of the ocean, and no 
eur hands be red in the blood of Lochlin. Roll, of 


ſtreamy Carun, roll in joy, the ſons of battle fled. and 

Melil. Deſcend, ye light miſts from high; ye Bi thal 
moon-beams, lift her foul: Pale lies the maid. a thee 
the rock ! Comala is no more 

Fingal. Is the daughter of Sarno dead; the 
white boſomed maid of my love? Meet me Co- 
mala, on my heaths, when I fit alone at the ſtreams 
of my hills. x 
Hidal. Ceaſed the voice of the huntreſs of Gal- 
mal? Why did I trouble the ſoul of the maid! 
When ſhall I ſee thee, with joy, in the — of 


Fit 


* * 
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Fingal. Youth of the gloomy brow |! no more 
ſhalt thou feaſt in my halls. Thou ſhalt not pur- 
ſue my chaſe, and my foes ſhall not fall 'by thy 
ſword d. Lead me to the place of her reſt that I 
may behold her beauty. Pale ſhe lies at the rock, 
and the cold winds lift her hair. Her bow-ſtring 
ſounds 1 in the blaſt, and her arrow was broken in 
her fall. Raiſe the praiſe of the daughter of Sar- 
no, and give her name to the wind of hills. 

Bards. See meteors roll around the maid z and 
moon beams lift her ſoul | Around her, from'their 


clouds, bend the awful faces of her fathers; Sar= 


no! of the gloomy brow ; and the red-rolling eyes 
of Fidallan. When ſhall thy white-hand ariſe, 
and thy voice be heard on our rocks? The maids 
ſhall ſeek thee on the heath, but they will not find 
thee. Thou ſhalt come, at times, to their dreams; 
and fettle peace in their foul. Thy voice ſhall re- 
main in their ears, and they hall think with joy 
on the dreams of their reſt. Meteors roll aroynd 
the maid, and moon-beams lift her ſoul ! N 
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| Had conſulted one of them concerning the event of the wat 
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_ © Melilcoma, - rolling eye. 
d Derſagrena, the brightneſs of a ſun-beam. 
© Comala, the maid of the pleaſant brow. 
d Caran or Cra'on, a winding river. This river retain 
ſtill the name of Carron, and falls into the Forth ſome mile 
to the north of Falkirk. : 
. © Hidallan was ſent by Fingal to give notice to Comal 
of his return; he, to reyenge himſelf on her for lighting 
his love ſome time before, told her that the king was killed 
in battle. He even pretended that he carried his body from 
the field to be buried in her preſence; and this circumſtance 
makes it probable that the poem was preſented of old. 
- © By the ſon of the rock ſhe means a druid. It is pro 
bable that ſome of the grder of the druids remained as late 
as the beginning of the reign of Fingal ; and that Comalz 


with Caracul. 
E Perhaps the poet alludes to the Roman 4 | 
The ſequel of the ſtory of Hidallan is introduced, 2 | 


an epiſode, in the poem which AY follows in thu roc 


collection. 
| Sarno the father of Comala died ſoon after the flight d 


his daughter. Fidallan was the firſt king that reigned it 
Iniſtore. ö 
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WAR OF CAROS: 
A POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
Caros is probably the noted uſurper Caraufius, by birth a 
Menapian, who afſumed the purple in the year 284; and, 


ſeizing on Britain, defeated the emperor Maximian Her- 


culius in ſeveral naval engagements, which gives pro- 
priety to his being called in this poem the king of ibu. 
He repaired Agricola's wall, in order to obſtruct the in- 
curfions of the Caledonians; and when he was employed 
in that work, it appears he was attacked by a party un- 
der the command of Oſcar the ſon of Offian. This bat- 
tle is the foundation of the preſent poem, which is. ad- 
dreſſed to Malvina the daughter of Toſcar. 


RING, daughter of Toſcar, bring the harp; 

the light of the ſong riſes in Oſſian's ſoul. 
It is like the field, when darkneſs covers the hills 
around, and the ſhadow grows 2 on the plain 
of the ſun. 


In er n e 


rock of Crona but it is the miſt of the deſart tin- 
ged with the beam of the weſt: Lovely is the miſt 
that aſſumes the form of Oſcar ! turn from it, ye 
yinds, when ye roar on the fide of Ardven. 
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Who comes towards my ſon, with the murmur 

of a ſong ? His, ſtaff is in his hand, his gray hair 
looſe on'the wind. Surely joy lightens his face; 
and he often looks back to Caros. It is Ryno d of 


the ſong, he that went to view the foe. 


« What does Caros king of ſhips,” ſaid the fon 
of the now mournful Offian ? „ ſpreads he the 
wings © of his pride, bard of the times of old ?” 
He ſpreads them, Oſcar,” replied the bard, 
« but it is behind his gathered heap a. He looks 
over his ſtones with fear, and beholds thee, terrible, 
as the ghoſt of night that rolls the wave to his 
ſhips.” | | 
Go, thou firſt of my bards,” ſays Oſcar, « an 


take the ſpear of Fingal. Fix a flame on its point 


and ſhake it to the winds of heaven.. Bid him in 
ſongs to advance, and leave the rolling of his wave. 
Tell to Caros that I long for battle; and that my 


bow is weary of the chaſe of Cona. Tell him the 


mighty are not here; and that my arm is young,” 
He went with the ſound of his ſong. Oſcar 
reared his voice on high. It reached his heroes 
on Ardven, like the noiſe of a cave; when the ſea 
of Togorma rolls before it ; and its trees meet the 


roaring winds. They gather around my ſon like 


the ſtreams of the hill; when, after rain, they roll 
in the pride of their courſe. 
6 Ryne 
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Ryno came to the mighty Caros, and ſtruck his 
flaming ſpear. Come to the battle of Ofcar, O 
thou that fitteſt on the rolling of waters. Fingal 
is diſtant far; he hears the ſongs of his bards in 
Morven : and the wind of his hall is in his Hair. 
His terrible ſpear is at his fide y and his ſhield that 
is like that darkened moon. Come to the battle 
of Oſcar, the hero is alone.“ 
He came eee otic 
returned with his ſong. Gray night grows dim oft 
Crona. The feaſt of ſhells is ſpread. © A hundred 


oaks burn to the wind, and faint light gleams over 


the heath. The ghoſts of Ardven paſs through 
the beam, and ſhew their dim and diſtant forts; 
Comala f is half unſeen on her meteor; and Hidwl- 


lan is ſullen and dim, like the * moon hog | 


hind the miſt of night. 

« Why art thou ſad ?” ſaid Ryno; for ke alone 
beheld the chief.“ Why art thou ſad, Hidallan, 
haſt thou not received thy fame ? The ſongs of OK 
fan have been heard, and thy ghoſt has brightened 
in the wind, when thou didſt bend from thy W 
to hear the ſong of Morven's bard.” * 

« And do thine eyes behold the hero, ” ſaid Ota 
car, © like the dim meteor of night? Say, Rynoj 


fay, how fell the chief that was ſo renowned in the 


days of our fathers? His name remains on the 


e | rocks 
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— 
rocks of Cona; and nn 
of bis hills.“ 

Fingal, replied the bard, * FOES Hidalli 
from his wars. The king's ſoul was ſad for Come 
1 la, and his eyes could not behold Hidallan. Lone- 
vl ly, lad, along the heath, he-flowly moved with 6- 
= lent ſteps. His arms hang diſordered on his ſide. 

-His hair flies looſe from his helmet. The tear ig 
in his down-caſt eyes; and the ſigh half ſilent in 
his breaſt. Three days he ſtrayed unſeen, alone, 
before he came to Lamor's halls : the moſſy halls 
of his fathers, at the ſtream of Balva. * There La- 
mor fat alone beneath a tree; for he had ſent his 
people with Hidallan to war. The ſtream ran at 
his feet, and his grey hairs reſted on his ſtaff, 
Sightleſs are his aged eyes. He hums the ſong 
of other times. The noiſe of Hidallan's feet came 
to his ear: he knew the tread of his ſon. 

« Ts the ſon of Lamor returned; or is it the 
ſound of his ghoſt ? Haſt thou fallen on the banks 
of Carun, ſon of the aged Lamor ? Or, if I hear 
the ſound of Hidallan's feet; where are the mighty 

in war? where are my people, Hidallan, that were 
wont to return with their echoing ſhields ? Hare 
they fallen on the banks of Carun . 

« No:“ replied. the ſighing youth, “ the people 

ef Lamor live. They are renowned in battle, my fa- 
. | ther; 
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ther ; but Hidallan is renowned no more. I muſt 
ſit alone on the banks of ess. when the roar of 
the battle grows. 

« But thy fathers never ſat alone” replied the 
ring pride of Lamor. They never ſat alone on 
the banks of Balva, when the roar of battle roſe: 
Doſt thou not behold that tomb? Mine eyes dif- 
cern it not: there teſts the noble Garmallon who 
never fled from war. Come, thou renowned in 
battle, he ſays, come to thy father's tomb. How 
am [I ——— 3 my 2 Nas fled front 
war f: 1:9; 2 

King of the m; Balva !” ſud Hidallari 
with a ſigh; 6 hy doſt thou torment my ſoul? 
Lamor, I never feared. Fingal was fad for Comas 
la, and denied his wars to - Hidallan : Go to the 
gray ſtreams of thy land; he ſaid, and moulder like 
a leafleſs oak, which the winds have bene over * Ball 
va, never more to grow 851 

And muſt T hear,” Lamor replied; < thie INE 
tread of Hidallan's feet? When thotſands are re- 
nowned in battle, : ſhall he bend over my gray 
ſtreams? Spirit of the noble Garmallon! carry La- 
mor to his place; his eyes are dark; his foal — 
ad his fon has loſt his fame!“ | 

« Where,” faid the youth, ſhall I ſearch for 
fame 5 the foul of Lamor ? From whence 

Vor. I. I mall 
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defarts. * : 


Lamor's hall: there the arms of our fathers hang, 


ſan is on our fields.“ 


ſhall I return with renown, that the ſound, of ny 
arms may be pleafant in his ear? If I go to the 
chaſe of hinds, my name will not be heard. Is 
mor will not Yeelmy dogs, with his hands, glad a 
my arrival from the hill. He will not inquire of 
his mountains, or of the dark-brown deer of his 


« I muſt fall,” ſaid Lamor, « like a leafleſs oak: 
it grew on a rock, but the winds have overturned 
it. My ghoſt will be ſeen on my hills, mournful 
for my young Hidallan. Will not ye, ye miſts, y 
ye riſe, hide him from my fight ? My fon! goto 


Bring the ſword of Garmallon; he took it from 
He went and brought the ſword with all its ſtud- 
ded thongs. He gave it to his father. The gray- 
haired hero felt the point with his hand. 

« My ſon! lead me to Garmallon's tomb: it 
riſes beſide that ruſtling tree. The long grafs is 
withered; I heard the breeze whiſtling there. A 
lttle fountain murmurs near, and ſends its water 
to Balva. There let me reſt; it is noon : and the 


He led him to Garmallon's * Lamor piers 
ced the ſide of his ſon. They ſleep together; and 
their ancient halls moulder on Balva's banks, 

Ghoſts 
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Ghoſts are ſeen there at noon: the valley is filent, 
and the people ſhun the place of Lamor, 

« Mournful is thy tale,” ſaid Oſcar, « fon of the 
times of old ! My ſoul ſighs for Hidallan ; he fell 
in the days of his youth. He flies on the blaſt of 
the deſart, and his wandering is in a foreign land. 
Sons of the echoing Morven ! draw near to the 
foes of Fingal. Send the night away in ſongs ; and. 
watch the ſtrength of Caros. Oſcar goes to the 
people of other times z to the ſhades of filent Ard- 
ven; where his fathers fit dim in their clouds, and 
behold the future war. And art thou there, Hi- 
dallan, like a half-extinguiſhed meteor ? Come to 
my ſight, in thy ſorrow, chief of the roaring Balva!” 

The heroes move with their ſongs. Oſcar flow- 
ly aſcends the hill. The meteors of night are ſet- 
ting on the heath before him. A diſtant torrent 
faintly roars. Unfrequent blaſts ruſh through a- 
ged oaks. The half enlightened moon finks dim 
and red behind her hill. Feeble voices are heard 
on the heath. Oſcar drew his ſword. 

Come,“ ſaid the hero, « O ye ghoſts of my 
fathers! ye that fought againſt the kings of the 
world ! Tell me the deeds of future times; and 
your diſcourſe in your caves : when you talk toge- 
ther and behold your ſons in the fields of the va- 
lant.“ F 

8 2 Trenmer 
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Trenmor came, from his hill, at the voice of his 
mighty ſon. A cloud, like the ſteed of the ſtran- 
ger, ſupported his airy limbs. His robe is of the 
miſt of Lano, that brings death to the people. 
His ſword is a meteor half-extinguiſhed. His face 
Is without form, and dark. He ſighed thrice over 
the hero: and thrice the winds of the night roared 
| around. Many were his words to Oſcar ; but they 
only came by halves to our ears: they were dark 
as the tales of other times, before the light of the 
ſong aroſe. He ſlowly vaniſhed like a miſt that 
melts-on the ſunny hill. It was then, O daughter 
of Toſcar, my ſon began firſt to be ſad. He fore- 
ſaw the fall of his race; and, at times, he was 
thoughtful and dark ; like the fun when he carries 
a cloud on his face : but he looks afterwards on = 
hills of Cona. 
ob ſcar paſſed the 00 among his fathers, gray 
morning met him on the banks of Carun. A green 
vale ſurrounded. a tomb which aroſe in the times of 
old. Little hills lift their heads at a diſtance ; and 
ſtretch their old trees to the wind. The warriors 
of Caros fat there, for they had paſſed the ſtream 
by night. They appeared, like the trunks of aged 
pines, to the pale light of the morning. Oſcar 
ſtood at the tomb, and raiſed thrice his terrible 
dolce. The rockin g hills echoed around : the ſtart- 
| ing 
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ng roes bounded away. And the trembling ghoſts 
of the dead fled, ſhrieking on their clouds. 80 
errible was the voice of my ſon, when Be called 
his friends. | 
A thouſand- ſpears roſe around; the people of ; 
Caros roſe. Why, daughter of Toſcar, why that 
ared tear? My ſon, though alone, is brave. Oſcar is 
they {WW ike a beam of the ſky; he turns around and the 
dark people fall. His hand is like the arm of a ghoſt, 
F the when he ſtretches it from a cloud; the reſt of his 
that thin form is unſeen : but the people die in the vale! 
zhter My ſon beheld the approach of the foe; and he 
fore- ſtood in the ſilent darkneſs of his ſtrength. .« Am 
was WI alone, faid Oſcar, in the midſt of a thouſand” 
rries ſoes? Many a ſpear is there] many a darkly-rolling' 
a the eye! Shall I fly to Ardven ? But did my fathers 
2 ever fly! The mark of their arm is in a thouſand 
gray 8 battles. Oſcar too will be renowned. Come, ye 
Treen dim ghoſts of my fathers, and behold my deeds in 
es of. var! I may fall; but I will be renowned like the 
and WI race of the echoing Morven.” He ftood dilated 
: in his place, like a flood ſwelling in a narrow vale. 
The battle came, but they fell: bloody was the 
ſword of Oſcar. | 
The noiſe reached his people at Crona; they 
came like a hundred ſtreams. The warriors of Ca- 


ros fled, and Oſcar remained like a rock left by the 
edding ſea. 


Now 
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Now dark and deep, with all his ſteeds, Caros 
rolled his might along: the little ſtreams are loſ 
in his courſe; and the earth is rocking round, 
Battle ſpreads from wing to wing : ten thouſand 
fronds gleam at once in the ſky. But why ſhould 
Oſſian ſing of battles? For never more ſhall ny 
ſteel ſhine in war; I remember the days of my 
youth with ſorrow z when I feel the weakneſs of 
my arm. Happy are they who fell in their youth, 
in the midſt of their renown l They have not be- 
held the tombs of their friends : or failed to bend 
the bow of their ſtrength. Happy art thou, O Of. 
car, in the midſt of thy ruſhing blaſt. Thou of- 
ten goeſt to the fields of thy fame, where Caros 
fled from thy lifted ſword. 

Darkneſs comes on my ſoul, O fair page of 
Toſcar, I behold not the form of my ſon at Carun; 
nor the figure of Oſcar on Crona. The ruſtling, 
winds ET ee e and the heart of 
his father is ſad. 

But lead me, O Malvina, to the found of my 
woods, and the roar of my mountain ſtreams. Let 
the chace be heard on Cona; that I may think on 
the days of other years. And bring me the harp, 
O maid, that I may touch it when the light of my 
ſoul ſhall ariſe. Be thou near, to learn the ſong; 
and future times ſhall hear of Ofkian. 
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The ſons of the feeble hereafter will lift the voice 


re lot I on Cona; and, looking up to the rocks, ſay, 

round. « Here Oſſian dwelt.“ They ſhall admirt the 

uſand chiefs of old, and the race that are no more: while 

hould we ride on our clouds, Malvina, on the wings of 
U my the roaring winds. Our voices ſhall be heard, at 
of my times, in the deſart; and we {hall ing on the 

els of winds of the rock. f 

routh, g . 1 
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J Of. THE Wan OF CAROS: 

u oſ. 2 Crona is the name of Aa ſmall / warty which runs into 

Caros the Carron. nnn oonke— rms 


dramatic poem. "ih. © 
1 atentianed As the et n He 
———— ant 


Fingal. | 21 
5 e The Roman eagle. | | | 
art of 4 Agricola's wall, which Caraufius repaired. | 2 N 
© The river Carron. 2 
f my f This is the ſcene of Comala's death, which is the fs 
Let je& of the dramatic poem. The poet mentions her in this 
& on ue, in order to introduce the ſequel of Hidallan's ſtory, 
who, on account of her death, had been expelled from the 

arp, wars of Fingal, | 
f my © This is perhaps that ſmall ſtream, Ri] retaining the 
ong; name of Balva, which runs through the romantic GED" 


Glentivar in Stirlingſhire. Balva ſignifies a flent Arcam 
The and Glentivar, the ſequeſtered vale. 
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= = A POEM. : 
= THE ARGUMENT:.  - | 
a his poem is an epiſode introduced in a great work com. 
| | ; poſed by Offian, in which the actions of his friends, and tl 
1 | Ts his beloved ſon Oſcar, were interwoyen. The work it fr 
=: | ſelf is loſt, but ſome epiſodes, and the ſtory of the poem, R 
are handed down by ttaditioh,  Inis-thona was an iſland WW bi. 
| | | of Scandinavia, ſubje& to its own king, but depending h 
_ . por the 7 > — of n 
| | | | UR youth! is like the dream of he Ae on Þ 
_ 1 2 the hill of heath. He ſleeps in the mild ye 
9:8 beams of the ſun; but he awakes amidſt a ſtorm; { is 
j | the red lightning flies around: and the trees ſhake b 
E [ | their heads to the wind. He looks back with joy n 
: = on the day of the _ and the ee dreams of fi 
3 bis reſt! t: 
I | When ſhall Oſſian's youth dern or . ear te C 
4 | Aight in the ſound of arms? When ſhall I, like 9 
F = Oſcar, travel in the light of my ſteel? Come, with ſt 
; 4 | | your ſtreams, ye hills of Cona, and liſten to the 7 
3 15 | voice of. Offian ? The ſong riſes, like the ſun, in t 
= my ſoul; and my heart feels the joys of other times. WI E 
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I behold my towers, O Selma ! and the oaks of 
thy ſhaded wall: thy ſtreams ſound in my ear; thy 
heroes gather round. Fingal fits in the midſt 
and leans on the ſhield of Trenmor: his ſpear 
ſtands againſt the wall; he liſtens to the ſong of 
his bards. The deeds of his arm are heard ; and 
the actions of the king in his youth.  _ 

Oſcar had returned from the chaſe; and heard 
the hero's praife, He took the ſhield, of Branno * . 
from the wall; his eyes were filled with tears. 
Red was the cheek of youth. His voice was trem- 
bling, low. My ſpear ſhook' its bright head in his 
hand: he ſpoke to Morven's king. 

« Fingal! chou king of heroes! Ofian, next to 
him in war! ye have fought the battle in your 
youth; your names are renowned in ſong. Oſcar 
is like the miſt of Cona: I appear and vaniſh. The 
bard will not know my name. The hunter will 
not ſearch in the Heath for my tomb. Let me 
fight,' O heroes, in the battles of Inis-thona. Diſ- 
tant is the land of my war! ye fhall not hear of 
Oſcar's fall. Some bard may find me there, and 
give my name to the ſong: The daughter of the 
ſtranger fhall ſee my tomb, and weep over the 
youth' that came from afar. The bard ſhall ſay, at 
the feaſt, hear the ſong of Oſcar from thie diſtant” 
— _ | | 
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« Oſcar,” replied the king of Morven; © thou 
ſhalt fight, ſon of my fame! Prepare my dark-ho. 
ſomed ſhip to carry my hero to Inis-thona. Son 
of my ſon, regard our fame: f6r thou art of the 
race of renown. Let not the children of ſtrangers 
fay, feeble are the ſons of Morven ! Be thou, in 
battle, like the roaring ſtorm : mild as the evening 
fun in peace. Tell, Oſcar, to Inis-thona's king, 
that Fingal remembers his youth ; when we ſtrove 
in the cofhbat together in the days of Agandecca,” 

They lifted up the ſounding fail ; the wind whit- 
tled through the thongs® of their maſts. Waves 
laſhed the oozy rocks: the ſtrength of ocean roar- 
ed. My ſon beheld, from the wave, the land of 
groves. He ruſhed into the echoing bay of Runa; 
and ſent his ſword to Annir king of ſpears. The 
gray-haired hero roſe, when he ſaw the ſword of 
Fingal. His eyes were full. of tears; and he re- 
membered the battles of their youth. 'Twice they 
lifted the ſpear before the lovely Agandecca : he- 
roes ſtood far diſtant, as if two ghoſts contended. 

« But nou,” begun the king, « I am old; the 
fword lies uſeleſs in my hall. Thou who art of 
Morven's race! Annir has been in the ſtrife of 
fpears ; but he is pale and withered now, like the 
oak of Lano. I have no fon to meet thee with 

joy, or to carry thee to the halls of his fathers, 
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Argon is pale in the tomb, and Ruro is no more. 
My daughter is in the hall of ſtrangers, and longs 
to behold my tomb. Her ſpouſe thakes ten thou- 
{and ſpears ; and comes? like a cloud of death from 
Lano. Come thou to ſhare the feaſt of Nel ſon 
of echoing Morven.“ 

Three days they feaſted together; on the fourth 
Annir heard the name of Oſcar. 4 They rejoiced 
in the ſhell; and purſued the boars of Runa. 
Beſide the fount of moſſy ſtones, the welry heroes 
reſt. The tear ſteals in ſecret from Annir: and he 
broke the riſing ſigh. « Here darkly reſt,” the 
hero ſaid, „the children of my youth. This ſtone 
is the tomb of Ruro : that tree ſounds over the 
grave of Argon. Do ye hear my voice, O my fons, 
within ybur narrow houſe ? Or do ye ſpeak in theſe 
ruſtling leaves, when the winds of the deſart riſe ? 

« King of Inis-thona,” faid Oſcar, « how fell 
the children of youth? The wild-boar often ruſhes 
over their tombs, but he does not diſturb the hunt- 
ers. They purſue deer f formed of clouds, and 


bend their airy-bow. They ſtill love the ſport of 


, -- 


their youth; and mount the wind with joy.“ 
« Cormalo,” replied the king, „ is chief of ten 
thouſand ſpears 3 he dwells at the dark-rolling wa- 
ters of Lano ;®* which ſend forth the cloud of death. 
He came to Runa's echoing halls, and ſought the 
IN y i honour 
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honour of the ſpear.> The youth was lovely as the 
firſt beam of the ſun; and few. were they who 
could meet him in fight ! My heroes yielded to 
Cormalo: and my daughter loyed the fon of Lano, 
Argon and Ruro returned from the chaſe; the 
tears of their pride deſcended : They rolled their 
filent eyes on Runa's heroes, becauſe they yielded 
to a ſtranger: three days they feaſted with Corma- 


| lo: on the fourth my Argon fought. But who 


could fi ght with Argon! Lano's chief was over. 
come. His heart ſwelled with the grief of pride, 
and he reſolved in ſecret to behold the death of my 
ſons. They went to the hills of Runa, and pur- 
ſued the dark- brown hinds. The arrow of Cormalo 
flew i in ſecret z and my children fell. He came to 
the maid of. his love; to Inis-thona's dark-haired 
maid. They fled over the deſart, and Annir re- 
mained alone. Night came on and day appeared; 

nor Argon's voice, nor Ruro's came. At length 
their much loved dog is ſeen ; the fleet and bound- 
ing Runar. He came into the hall and howled; 

and ſeemed to look towards the place of. their fall 
We followed him: we found them there: and laid 
them by this moſſy ſtream. This is the haunt of 


Annir, when the chaſe of the hinds is over. 1 


bend like the trunk of an aged oak above them: 
and my tears for ever flow.” | 
ee, eee e 40 Ronnan! 
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« O Ronnan!” ſaid the riſing Oſcar, « Ogar 
king of ſpears | call my heroes to my fide, the ſons 
of ſtreamy Morven. To-day we go to Lano's wa- 


Lano. ter, that ſends forth the cloud of death. Cormalo 
3 the will not long rejoice : death is often at the point of 
| their our ſwords.” T | 


They came over the deſart like ſtormy clouds, 
when the winds roll them over the heath : their 


t who edges are tinged with lightning and the echoing 
over. Wl groves foreſee the ſtorm. The horn of Oſcar's 
pride, battle was heard; and Lang ſhook in all its waves. 


of my The children of the lake conyened around the 
| pur. ſounding ſhield of Cormalo. Ofcar fought, as he 
rmalo was wont in battle. Cormalo fell beneath his 


ſword : and the ſons of the diſmal Lano fled to 
their ſecret vales. Oſcar brought the daughter of 
Inis-thona to Annir's echoing halls. The face of 
age was bright with joy; he bleſt the king of ſwords. 
How great was the joy of Oſſian, when he be- 
held the diſtant fail of his ſon | it was like a cloud 
of light that riſes in the eaſt, when the traveller is 
ſad in a land unknown; and difmal night, with her 
ghoſts, .is fitting around him. We brought him, 
with ſongs, to Selma's halls. Fingal ordered the 
feaſt of ſhells to be ſpread. A thouſand bards 
raiſed the name of Oſcar : and Moryen anſwered 
to the noiſe. The daughter of Toſcar was there, 


and 


4 
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and her voice was like the harp; when the diſtant 
ſound comes, in the evening, on the ſoft wt 
breeze of the vale. | 

O lay me, ye that ſee the light, near fone: wack 
of my hills : let the thick hazels be around, let the 
ruſtling oak be near. Green be the place of my 
reſt; and let the ſound of the diſtant torrent be 
heard. Daughter of Toſcar, take the harp, and 
raiſe the lovely ſong of Selma; that ſleep may o- 
vertake my foul in the midſt of joy; that the 
dreams of my youth may return, and the days of 
the mighty Fingal. Selma! I behold thy towers, 
thy trees, and ſhaded wall. I ſee the heroes of 
Morven ; and hear the ſong of bards. Oſcar lifts 
the ſword of Cormalo; and a thouſand youths ad- 
mire its ſtudded thongs. They look with wonder 
on my ſon; and admire the ſtrength of his arm. 
They mark the joy of his father's eyes; they long 

for an equal fame. And ye ſhall have your fame, 
O ſons of ſtreamy Morven. My foul is often 


brightened with the ſong; and I remember the 
companions of my youth. But ſleep deſcends with 
the ſound of the harp; and pleaſant dreams begin 
to riſe; Ye ſons of the chaſe ſtand far diſtant, nor 
difturb my reſt. The bard of other times conver- 
ſes now with his fathers, the chiefs of the days of 
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Ne EEE IT 
old. Sons of the chaſe ſtand 63 4 . 
not the dreams of Offian. 


8 


he NOTES 0 N 

„RE wan Of INIS-FHONA. 

nd 2 This is Branno, the father of Everallin, and grandfather 

0% WH to Oſcar; he was of Iriſh extraction, and lord of the coun- I 
he try round the lake of Lego. His great actions are handed | 
of Wl down by tradition, and his hoſpitality has paſſed into a | 
rs, proverb. | | 
* b Leather thongs were uſed in Oſan' s time, ;nftead of 

* ropes. N | | 
| © Cormalo had reſolved on a war againſt his father-in- — 1 


Annir king of Inis-thona, in order to deprive him of his 
kingdom; the injuſtice of his deſigns was ſo much reſented 


m. by Fingal, that he ſent his grandſon, Oſcar, to the aſſiſtance 

ng of Annir. Both armies came ſoon to a battle, in which the 

e, conduct and valour of Oſcar obtained a complete victory. = 
An end was put to the war by the death of Cormalo, who | 

* fell in a ſingle combat, by Oſear's hand. Thus is the ſtory 

he delivered down by tradition; though the poet, to raiſe the 

th character of his ſon, makes Oſcar bimſelf propoſe the ex- 

in pedition. 

or « It was thought, in thoſe days of heroiſm, an infringe- 

" ment upon the laws of hoſpitality, to aſk the name of get 

| ſtranger, before he had feaſted three days in the great hall 3.00 
x of the family. He that aſks the name of the ftranger, 1s, to | 
d. ; this 
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this neee in the north, tothe 


inhoſpitable. . 
| © To rejeie is the fel is a phraſe for falting ſumpty. 
ouſly, and drinking freely. 


t The notion of Offian concerning thilftate of the de. 
ceaſed, was the ſane with that of the ancient Greeks aud 
Romans, They imagined that the ſouls purſued, in their 
ſeparate ſtate, the employments and pleaſures bf their for. 
mer life. 

5 Lano was a lake of Scandinavia, remarkable, in the 
days of Oſſian, for emitting a peſtilential vapour in autumn. 
And thou, O valiant Duthorrar, like the miſt of marſhy Las 
no ; evhen it ſitils over the plains of autumn; and brings 
death to the people. Fingal, B. I; 

6 By the honour of the ſpear is meant a kind of tourns- 
ment pradtiſed among the ancient northern nations. 
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BATTLE OF LORA: 
A POEM. 


, 


THE ARGUMENT. + 
Fingal, on his return from Ireland, after he had expelled 
Swaran from that kingdom, made a feaſt to all his he- 
roes: he forgot to invite Ma-ronnan and Aldo, two chiefs, 


who had not been along with him on his expedition. 
» They reſented his neglect: and went over to Erragon 


| king of Sora, a country of Scandinavia, the declared ene- 
my of Fingal; The valour of Aldo ſoon gained him a 
great reputation in Sora; and Lorma the beautfful 
wife of Erragon fell in love with him. He found means 
to eſcape with her, and to come to Fingal, who reſided 
| then in Selma on the weſtern coaſt. Erragon invaded 
Scotland, and was lain in battle by Gaul the ſon of Mor- 
ni, after d rejected terms of peace offered him by 


Fingal. Id this war Aldo fell, in a ſingle combat, by the 


hands of his rival Erragon ; and the unfortunate Lorma 
afterwards died of grief. 


ON of the diſtant land, who dwelleſt in the 
ſecret cell! do I hear the ſounds of thy grove? 


or is it the voice of thy ſongs? The torrent was 
loud in my ear, but I heard a tuneful voice; doſt 
Vor. I. U thou 


# 
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thou praiſe the chiefs of thy land; or the ſpirits * 
of the wind? But, lonely dweller of the rocks! 
look over that heathy plain: thou ſeeſt green 
tombs, with their rank, whiſtling graſs; with their 
ſtones of moſly heads: thou ſeeſt them, ſon of the 
rock; but Oſſian's eyes have failed. 

A mountain ſtream comes roaring down and 
ſends its waters round a green hill: four moſly 
ſtones, in the midſt of withered graſs, rear their 
| heads on the top: two trees which the ſtorms have 
bent, . ſpread their - whiſtling branches around. 
This is thy dwelling, Erragon d; this thy narrow 
houſe : the ſound of thy ſhells has been Tong for- 
got in Sora: and thy ſhield is become dark in thy 
hall. Erragon, king of ſhips l chief of diſtant So- 
ra : how haſt thou fallen on our mountains ? How 
is the mighty low? Son of the ſecret cell! doſt 
thou delight in ſongs? Hear the battle of Lora: 
the ſound of its ſteel is long fince paſt. So thun- 
der on the darkened hill roars and is no more. 
The ſun returns with his filent beams : the glit- 
tering rocks, and the green heads of the mountains 


ſmile. 
The bay of Cona received. our ſhips ©, from Ul- 


lin's rolling waves : our white ſheets hung looſe to 
the maſts: and the boiſterous winds roared be- 


hind the groves of Morven. The horn of the king 
| is 


a 
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Our arrows flew in the woods ; and the feaſt of 


heir rocks, for the fall of the terrible Swaran. Two. 
the heroes were forgot at our feaſt; and the rage of 


their boſoms burned. They rolled their red eyes 


nd in ſecret : the figh burſt from their breafts. They 
fly are ſeen to talk together, and to throw their ſpears 
cir on earth. They were two dark clonds, in the miſt 


of our joy; like pillars of miſt on the ſettled ſea 2 
it glitters to the ſun, but the mariners fear a ſtorm. 
« Raiſe my white fails,” ſaid Ma-ronna, “ raiſe 


ow 
or- them to the winds of the weſt; let us ruſh, O Al- 
hy do, through the foam of the northern wave. We 
J0- are forgot at the feaſt: but our arms have been red 
ow in blood. Let us leave >the hills of Fingal, and 
ot ſerve the king of Sora. His countenance is fierce, 
a: and the war darkens round his ſpear. Let us be 


n- renowned, O Aldo, in the battles of echoing 
re. Sora.“ : 
it- They took their ſwords and ſhields of thongs ; 


ns and ruſhed to Lumar's ſounding bay. They came 


to Sora's haughty king, the chief of bounding 
. ſteeds. Erragon had returned from the chaſe: his 
to ſpear was red in blood. He bent his dark face to 
. the ground: and whiſtled as he went. He took 
U 2 ſtrangers 


— ——Z- h —ä— ——ñ— —U— ꝛt vy:ni 
is ſounded, and the deer ſtart from the rocks. 


the hill was ſpread. Our joy was great on our 
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ſtrangers to his feaſts: uy n and conquered 


in his wars. 

Aldo returned with his fame towards Sora's lofty 
walls. ' From her tower looked the ſpouſe of Erra- 
gon, the humid, rolling eyes of Lorma. Her 
dark-brown hair flies on the wind of ocean: her 
white breaſt heaves, like ſnow on the heath; when 
the gentle winds ariſe, and {lowly move it in the 
light. She ſaw young Aldo, like the beam of 80. 
ra's ſetting ſun. Her ſoft heart ſighed : tears fill. 
ed her eyes; and her white arm ſupported her 
head. Three days ſhe ſat within the hall, and co- 
vered grief with joy. On the fourth ſhe fled with 
the hero, along the rolling ſea. - They came to 
Cona's moſly towers, to Fingal king of ſpears. 

« Aldo of the heart of pride!” ſaid the riſing 
king of Morven, « ſhall I defend thee from the 
wrath of Sora's injured king ? who will now re- 
ceive my people into their halls, or give the feaſt 
of ſtrangers, ſince Aldo of the little ſoul, has car- 


+ — ,Tied away the fair of Sora? Go. to thy hills, thou 


feeble hand, and hide thee in thy caves ; mournful 
3s the battle we muſt. fight, with Sora's gloomy 
king. Spirit of the noble. Trenmor ! when will 


Fingal ceaſe to fight? I was born in the midſt of 


battles ©, and my ſteps muſt move in blood to my 


tomb. But my hand did not injure the weak, my 


ſteel! 
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Feel did not touch the feeble in arms. I. behold 
thy tempeſts, O Morven, which will overturn my 
halls; when my children are dead in battle, and 
none remain to dwell in Selma. Then will the 
ſeeble come, but they will not know my tomb: my 
renown is in the ſong: and my actions ſhall be 29 
a dream to future times.” 
His people gathered around Erragon, as the 
ſtorms round the ghoſt of night; when he calls 
them from the top of Morven, and prepares to 


pour them on the land of the ſtranger. He came 


to the ſhore of Cona, and ſent his bard to the 
king; to demand the combat of thouſands z or the 
land of many hills. Fingal fat in his hall with the 
companions of his youth around him. The young 
heroes were at the chaſe, and far diſtant in the de- 
ſart. The gray-haired chiefs talked of other times, 
and of the actions of their youth; when the aged 
Narthmor © came, the king of ſtreamy Lora. 

« This is no time,” begun the chief, « to hear 
the ſongs of other years :. Erragon frowns on the 


coaſt, and lifts ten thouſand ſwords. Gloomy is 


the king among his chiefs ! he is like the darken- 
ed moon, amidſt the meteors of night.“ 
« Come,” ſaid Fingal, « from thy hall, thou 


daughter of my love; come from thy hall, Boſs 


mina *, maid of ſtreamy Morven ] Narthmor, take 
| the 
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the ſteeds ? of the ſtrangers, and attend the daugh. ſtar: 


ter of Fingal: let her bid the king of Sora to our den 


feaſt, to Selma's ſhaded wall. Offer him, O Bof. of t 
mina, the peace of heroes, and the wealth of ge. thin 
nerous Aldo: our youths are far diſtant, and age roll 
is on our trembling hands.” | love 

She came to the hoſt Erragon, like a- beam of 
light to a cloud. In her right hand ſhone an ar. 7 
row of gold; and in her left a ſparkling ſhell, the him 
ſign of Morven's peace. Erragon brightened in pour 
her preſence as a rock, before the ſudden beams pow 
of the ſun ; when they iſſue from a broken cloud, ther 
divided by the roaring wind. chil 

« Son of the diſtant Sora,” begun the mildly The 


_ bluſhing maid, © come to the feaſt of Morven's 60 


king, to Selma's ſhaded walls, Take the peace of faid 
heroes, O warriour, and let the dark ſword reſt the 
by thy fide. And if thou chuſeſt the wealth of 
kings, hear the words of the generous Aldo. He 
gives to Erragon an hundred ſteeds, the children 
of the rein; an hundred maids from diſtant lands; 
an hundred hawks with fluttering wing, that fly 
acroſs the ſky. An hundred girdles * ſhall alſo be 
thine, to bind high-boſomed women ; the friends 
of the births of heroes, and the cure of the ſons 
of toil. Ten ſhells ſtudded with gems ſhall ſhine 
in Sora's towers ; the blue water trembles on their 

ſtars, 
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ſtars, and ſeems to be ſparkling wine. They glad- 
dened once the kings of the world i , in the midft 
of their” echoing halls. Thefe, O hero, ſhall be 
thine ; or thy white-boſomed ſpouſe. Lorma ſhalt 
roll her bright” eyes in thy halls; though Fingal 
loves the generous Aldo: Fingal! who never in- 
jured a hero, though his arm is ſtrong.” | 
« Soft voice of Cona !” replied the king, © tell 
him, that he ſpreads his feaſt in vain. Let Fingal 
pour his ſpoils around me; and bend beneath my 
power. Let him give me the ſwords of his fa- 
thers, and the ſhields of other times: that my 


children may behold them in my halls, and lay, | 


Theſe are the arms of Fingal.” 

“Never fhall they behold them in thy halls,” 
faid the riſing pride of the maid. They are in 
the mighty hands of heroes who never yielded in 
war. King of tht echoing Sora ! the ſtorm is ga- 
thering on our hills. Doſt thou not foreſee the 
fall of thy people, fon of the diſtant land ?” 

She came to Selma's filent halls; the king be- 


held her down-caſt eyes. He roſe from his place, 


in his ſtrength, and ſhook his aged locks. He 
took the ſounding mail of Trenmor, and the dark- 
brown ſhield of his fathers. Darkneſs filled Sel- 
my's hall, when he ſtretched his hand to his ſpear: 
the ghoſts of thouſands were near, and foreſaw 

the 
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the death of the people. Terrible joy roſe in the 
face of the aged heroes: they ruſtied to meet the 
foe; their thoughts are on the actions of other 
nt and on the fame of the tomb. 

Now the dogs of the chaſe appeared at Trathal' 
tomb: Fingal knew that his young heroes folloy. 
ed them, and he ftopt in the midſt of his' courſe, 
Oſcar appeared the firſt; then Morni's ſon, and 
Nemi's race: Fercuth * ſhewed his gloomy form: 
Dermid ſpread his dark-hair on the wind. Oflian 
came the laſt. I hummed the ſ ong of other times: 
my ſpear ſupported my ſteps over the little ſtreams, 
and my thoughts were of mighty men. Fingal 
ſtruck his boſſy ſhield ; and gave the diſmal ſign 
of war; a thouſand fwords, at once unſheathed, 
gleam on the waving heath. Three gray-haired 
ſons of ſong raiſe the tuneful, mournful voice. 
Deep and dark with ſounding fteps, we ruſh, 2 
gloomy ridge, along: like the ſhower of a ſtorm 
when it pours on the narrow vale. 

The king of Morven fat on his hill « the ſun- 
beam of the battle flew on the wind: the compa- 
nions of- his youth are near, with all their waving 
locks of his age. Joy roſe in the hero's eyes 
when he beheld his ſons in war; when he ſaw 
them amidſt the lightning of ſwords, and mindful 


. of the deeds of their fathers. Erragon came on, 
8 | in 


the battle falls in his courſe, and death is at his fide; 
« Who comes,” ſaid Fingal, “ like the bound» 
ing roe, like the hart of echoing Copa ? His ſhield 


mournful. He meets with Erragon in the ſtrife! 
Behold the battle of the chiefs |. it is like the con- 
tending of ghoſts in a gloomy ſtorm. -But falleſt 
thou, ſon of the hill, and is thy white boſom ſtain» 
ed with blood ? Weep, unhappy Lorma,: Aldo is 
no more.” 

The king took the ſpear of his e for he 
was ſad for the fall of Aldo: he bent his deathful 


gal 
ign eyes on the foe; but Gaul met the king of Sora. 
ed, Who can relate the fight of the chiefs? The mighty 


Y 1:40 


ſtranger fell. 
4 Sons of Cona !” Fingal cried aloud, . ſtop the 
hand of death. Mighty was he that is now ſo low! 
and much is he mourned in Sora! The ſtranger 
will come towards his hall, and wonder why it is 
filent. The king is fallen, O ſtranger, and the joy 


un- 
pa- of his houſe is ceaſed. Liſten to the ſound of his 
ing woods: perhaps his ghoſt is there; but he is far 


diſtant, on Morven, beneath the ſword of a fo- 
reign foe. Such were the words of Fingal, when 
the bard raiſed the ſong of peace; we ſtopped our 
uplifted ſwords, and ſpared the feeble foe. We 


in his a like the roar of a winter ſtrem: 


glitters on his fide z and the clang of his armour is 
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hid -Erragon in-that tomb; and I raiſed the voice 
ef grief: the clouds of night came rolling down, 
and the ghoſt of Erragon appeared to ſome. His 
face was cloudy and dark; and an half-formed ſigh 
is in, his breaſt, Bleſt be thy ſoul, O king of Sora! 
thine arm was terrible in war 

Lorma fat, in Aldo's: hall, at the light of a fla- 
ming oak: the night came, but he did not return: 
and the ſoul of Lorma is ſad. 4 What detains 
thee, hunter of Cona ? for thou didſt promiſe to 
return. Has the deer been diſtant far; and do the 
dark winds figh, round thee, on the heath ? I am 
in the land of ſtrangers, where is. my friend, but 
Aldo? Come from * echoing hills, 0 my beſt 
beloved!“ | 

Her eyes are turned owned the gate, and ſhe 
kſtens to the ruſtling blaſt. She thinks it is Aldo's 
tread, and joy riſes in her face: but ſorrow returns 
again, like a thin cloud on the moon. ( And wilt 
thou not return, my love ? Let me behold the face 
of the hill. The moon is in the eaſt. Calm and 
bright is the breaſt of the lake! When ſhall I be- 
Hold his dogs returning from the chaſe? When 
fhall I hear his voice, loud and diſtant on the wind? 
Come from thy echoing hills, hunter of woody 
Cona ?” + | 
His 
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ice His thin ghoſt appeared, on a rock, like the wa- 
wn, try beam of the moon, when it ruſhes from between 
His two clouds, and the midnight ſhower is on the 
igh field. She followed the empty form over the heath, 
ra! for ſhe knew that her hero fell. I heard her ap- 


the cave. — 1 


ins She came, ſhe found her hero: her voice was 
to heard no more : filent ſhe rolled her ſad eyes; ſhe 
the was pale as a watry cloud, that riſts from the lake, 


to the beam of the moon. Few were her days on 
Cona : ſhe ſunk into the tomb: Fingal command- 
ed his bards; and they ſung over the death of Lor- 
ma. The daughters of Morven mourned her for 
one day in the year, when the dark winds of au- 
tumn returned. 

Son of the diſtant land * thou dwelleſt in the 
field of fame: O let thy ſong rife, at times, in the 
praiſe of thoſe that fell: that their thin ghoſts may 
rejoice around thee; and the ſoul of Lorma come 
on a moon-beam,! when thou lieſt down to reſt, 
and the moon looks into thy cave. Then ſhalt 


cheek, 
X 2 N OTES 


on) 


proaching cries on. the wind, like the mournful 
voice of the breeze, when it fighs on the _— * 


thou ſee her loyely; but the tear is till on her 
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NOTES ON 


THE BATTLE OF LORA, 


2 The poet alludes to the religious hymns of the Culdees, 

d Erragon, or Ferg-thonn, fignifies the rage of the wave:; 
probably a poetical name given him by Oſſian himſelf; he 
goes by the name of Annir in tradition. 

© This was at Fingal's return from his war againſt Swaran, 

d Comhal the father of Fingal was ſlain in battle, againſt 
the tribe of Morni, the very day that Fingal was born; f 
that he may, with propriety, be ſaid to have been born in 
the midſt of battles. 

_ © Neart-mor, great firength. Lora, noiſy. 

t Boſ-mhina, /oft and tender hand. She was the young- 
eſt of Fingal's children. 

5 Theſe were probably horſes taken in the incurfions of 
the Caledonians into the Roman province, which ſeems to 
be intimated in the phraſe of the feeds rangers. 

b Sanctified girdles, till very lately, were kept in many 
families in the north of Scotland; they were bound about 
women in labour, and were ſuppoſed to alleviate their pains, 
and to accelerate the birth. They were impreſſed with ſe- 
yeral myſtical figures, and the ceremony of binding them 
about the woman's waiſt, was accompanied with words and 
geſtures which ſhewed the cuſtom to have come originally 
from the druids. | 

i The Roman emperors. Theſe ſhells 1 were ſome of the 
ſpoils of the province. 

* Fear-cuth, the ſame with Fergus, the man of the as 
or a commander of an army. 

1 The poet addreſſes himſelf to the Culdee. 

m Be thou on a moon- beam, O Morna, near the window 
of my reſt ; when my thoughts are of peace; and the din 
gf arms is over, Fingal, B.. 


4 
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CONLATH any CUTHONA: 


_ A POEM, 
ves; 
3 he THE ARGUMENT. 

Conlath was the youngeſt of Morni's ſons, and brother to 
ran, the celebrated Gaul, who is ſo often mentioned in Offi- 
ainſt an's poems. He was in love with Cuthona the daughter 
; ſo of Rumar, when Toſcar the ſon of Kinfena, acompanied 
1 in by Fercuth his friend, arrived, from Ireland, at Mora 


where Conlath dwelt. He was hoſpitably received, and 
according to the cuſtom of the times, feaſted, three 


ung- days, with Conlath. On the fourth he ſet ſail, and coaſt- 

ing the and of waves, probably, one of the Hebrides, 
18 of he ſaw Cuthona hunting, fell in love with her, and car- 
s to ried her away, by force, in his ſhip. He was forced, by 

ſtreſs of weather, into I-thona a deſert iſle. In the mean 
any time Conlath, hearing of the rape, ſailed after him, and 
out found him on the point of ſailing for the coaſt of Ireland. 
ins, They fought; and they and their followers fell by mutual 
| ſe- wounds, Cuthona did not long ſurvive ; for ſhe died of 
lem grief the third day after. Fingal, hearing of their unfor- 


tunate death, ſent Stormal the ſon of Moran to bury 2 
them, but forgot to ſend a bard to ſing the funeral ſong 5 

over their tombs. The ghoſt of Conlath came, long af- 
ter, to Oſſian, to entreat him to tranſmit, to poſterity, 
his and Cuthona's fame. For it was the opinion of the 
times, that the ſouls of the deceaſed were not happy, till 
their elegies were compoſed by a bard. 


ID not Offian hear a voice ? or is it the ſound 4 
of days that are no more? Often does the | 8 
memory 4 


din 
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memory of former times come, like the evening 
ſun, on my ſoul. The noiſe of the chaſe is reney, 
ed; and, in thought, I lift the ſpear. But Offian 
did hear a voice: Who art thou, ſon of the night? 
The, ſons of little men are aſleep, and the midnight 
wind is in my hall. Perhaps it is the ſhield of 
Fingal that echoes to the blaſt, it hangs in Ofian's 
hall, and he feels it ſometimes with his hands, 


Yes! I hear thee, my friend : long has thy voice Ti 
been abſent from mine ear! What brings thee, on the 
thy cloud, to Oſſian, ſon of the generous Morni? tum 
Are the friends of the aged near thee ? Where is were 
Oſcar, ſon of fame? He was often near thee, 0 came 
Conlath, when the din of battle roſe. I faw 
| Ghoſt of Conlath. Sleeps the ſweet voice of Cona, bank 
in the midſt of his ruſtling hall? Sleeps Oſſian in beho 
his hall, and his friends without their fame ? The full e 
ſea rolls round the dark I-thona, * and our tombs Fe 
are not ſeen by the ſtranger. How long ſhall our foreſe 
fame be unheard, ſon of the echoing Morven? appea 

Man. O that mine eyes could behold thee, 2 fell, 
thou fitteſt, dim, on thy cloud ! Art thou like the ¶ ve tl 
anift of Lano; or an half-extinguiſhed meteor ? Of the fi 
what are the ſkirts of thy robe? Of what is thine harp | 
airy bow ? But he is gone on his blaſt-like the ſha- on Ci 
rounc 


dow of miſt. Come from thy wall, my harp, and 


let x me hear thy found, Let the light of memory 
| riſe 
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riſe on I-thona; that I may behold my friends. 
And Offian does behold his friends on the dark- 
blue iſle. The cave of Thona appears, with its 
moſſy rocks and bending trees. A ſtream roars at 
its mouth, and Toſcar bends over its courſe. Fer- 
cuth is ſad by his fide » and the maid d of his love 
ſits at a diſtance and weeps. Does the wind of the 
waves deceive me? Or do I hear them fpeak ? 

Toſcar. The night was ſtormy. From their hills 
the groaning oaks came down. The ſea darkly 
tumbled beneath the blaſt, and the roaring waves 
were climbing againſt our rocks. The lightning 
came often and ſhewed the blaſted fern. Fercuth l 
I faw the ghoſt of night. Silent he ſtood, on that 
bank; his robe of miſt flew on the wind. I'could 
behold his tears: an aged man he feemed, and 
full of thought. 

Fercuth. It was thy father, O Toſear; and he 
foreſees ſome death among his race. Such was his 
ppearance on Cromla, before the great Ma- ronnana 
fell, Ullin © with thy hills of graſs, how pleafant 
ae thy vales! Silence is near thy blue ſtreams, and 
the ſun is on thy fields. Soft is the ſound of the 
harp in Selama, f and pleaſant the cry of the hunter 
on Cromla. But we are in the dark I-thona, ſur- 
rounded by the ſtorm. The billows lift their white: 
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heads above our rocks: and we tremble amidſt the lc 
night. 12 — | h 


. Toſear. Whither is the ſoul of battle fled, Fer. dt 
cuth with the locks of age ? I have ſeen thee un. Pe 
daunted in danger, and thine eyes burning with | 


joy in the fight. Whither is the ſoul of battle to 
fled? Our fathers never feared. Go: view the of 
ſettling ſea : the ſtormy wind is laid. The billows Be 
ſtill tremble on the deep, and ſeem to fear the blaſt. * 
But view the ſettling ſea: morning is gray on our ** 
rocks. The ſur! will look ſoon from his eaſt; in fit 
all his pride of light. I lifted up my fails, with Wil vi 
joy, before the halls of generous Conlath. My the 
courſe was by the iſle of waves, where his love pur- of 
ſued the deer. I ſaw her, like that beam of the | 
ſun that iſſues from the cloud. Her hair was on gh 
her heaving breaſt ; ſhe, bending forward, drew I ot 
the bow : her white arm ſeemed, behind her, like ol 
the ſnow of Cromla : Come to my ſoul, I ſaid, thou Wi 
huntreſs of the iſle of waves l But ſhe ſpends her m- 
time in tears, and thinks of the generous Conlath. ( 
Where can I find thy peace, Cuthona, lovely maid! Fon 
Cutbona. A diſtant ſteep bends over the ſea, m_ 
with aged trees and mofly rocks : the billows roll ide 
at its feet: on its fide is the dwelling of roes. The bis 
people call it Ardven. There the towers of Mora 


riſe. There Conlath looks over the ſea for his only 
love. 
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love. The daughters of the chaſe returned, and 
he beheld their downcaſt eyes. Where is the 
daughter of Rumar? But they anſwered not. My 
_=_ dwells on Ardven, ſon of the diſtant land 


Ticar. And Cuthona ſhall return to her peace; 


to the halls of generous Conlath. He is the friend 
of Toſcar: I have feaſted in his halls. Riſe, ye 
gentle breezes of Ullin, and ſtretch my ſails to- 
wards Ardven's ſhores. Cuthona ſhall reſt on Ard- 


ven: but the days of Toſcar will be fad. I ſhall 


ſit in my cave in the field of the ſun. The blaſt 
vill ruſtle in my trees, and I ſhall think it is Cu- 
thona's voice. But ſhe is diſtant far, in the halls 
of the mighty Conlath. 51 

Cuthona, Oh what cloud is that ? It carries the 
ghoſts of my fathers. I-ſee the ſkirts of their 
robes, like gray and watry miſt. When ſhall I 
fall, O Rumar? Sad Cuthona ſees her death, 


Will not Conlath behold me, before I enter the 


narrow houſe ? Þ 8. = 

Man. And he will behold thee, O maid: he 
comes along the rolling ſea. The death of Toſ- 
car is dark on his ſpear; and a wound is in his 
fide. He is pale at the cave of Thona, and ſhews 
his ghaſtly wound. Where art thou with thy tears, 
Cuthona? the chief of Mora dies. The viſion 
grows dim on my mind: I behold the chiefs ng 
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more. But, O ye bards of future times, remem. 
ber tlie fall of Conlath with tears; he fell before 
his day; and ſadneſs darkened in his hall. His 
mother looked to his ſhield on the wall, and it was 
bloody | . She knew that her hero died, and her 
ſorrow was heard on Mora. Art thou pale on thy 
rock, Cuthona, beſide the fallen chiefs ? Night 
comes, and day returns, but none appears to raiſe 
their tomb. Thou frightneſt the ſcreaming fowl 
away, and thy tears for ever flow, Thou art pale 
as a watry cloud, that riſes from a lake. 

The ſons of the deſart came, and they found 
her dead. They raiſe a. tomb over the heroes; 
and ſhe reſts at the fide of Conlath. Come not 
to my dreams, O Conlath; for thou haſt received 
thy fame. Be thy voice far diſtant from my hall; 
that ſleep may deſcend at night. O that I could 
forget my friends: till my footſteps ceaſe to be 
ſeen ] till I come among them with joy! and lay 
| wy limbs in hy narrow aged houſe | 


NOTES 
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NOTES ON 
CONLATH AND CUTHONA: 


2 J. thona, lint of warn, as the nts wel. 
tern iſles. 

d Cuthona the daughter of Rimar, whom Toſcar had 
carried away by force. 

© It was long thought, in the north of Scotland, that 
ſtorms were taiſed by the ghoſts of the deceaſed. This no- 
tion is till entertained by the vulgar ; for they think that 


whirlwinds, and ſudden ſqualls of wind are occaſioned by 


ſpirits, who tranſport themſelves, in that manner, fron 
one place to another. 

d Ma-ronnati was the btother of Toſcar: 

e Ulſter in Ireland. 


t Selamath==beautiful to behold, the name of Toſcar's 


palace, on the coaſt of Ulſter, near the mountain Cromlaz 
the ſcene of the epic poem. 

8 Cuthonaz the mournful ſound of the waves ; a poetical 
name given her by Offian, on account of her mourning to 
the found of the waves; her name, in tradition, ren 
bull, the bIne-ejed maid. 


ok The grave. 


i It was the opinion of the times, that the arms left by 


the heroes at home, became bloody the very inſtant their 


owners were killed, though at ever fo great a diſtance; 
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- CARTHON: 
A POEM. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

This poem is complete, and the ſubject of it, as of moſt of 
Oſfian's compoſitions, tragical. In the time of Comhal 
the ſon of Trathal, and father of the celebrated Fingal, 
Cleſſammor the ſon of Thaddu and brother of Morna, 
Fingal's mother, was driven by a ſtorm into. the river 

Clyde, on the banks of which ſtood Balclutha, a town 
belonging to the Britons between the walls. He was 
hoſpitably received by Reuthamir, the principal man in 
the place, who gave him Moina his only daughter in 
marriage. Reuda, the ſon of Cormo, a Briton who was 

in love with Moina, came to Reuthamir's houſe, and be- 
haved haughtily towards Cleſſammor. A quarrel enſued, 
in which Reuda was killed; the Britons, who attended 
him preſſed ſo hard on Cleſſammor, that he was obliged 
to throw himſelf into the Clyde, and ſwim to his ſhip. 

He hoiſted ſail, and the wind being favourable, bore him 
out to ſea. He often endeavoured to return, and carry 
off his beloved Moina by night; but the wind continuing 

. contrary, he was farced to deſiſt, 

Moina, who had been left with child by her huſband, 
brought forth a ſon, and died ſoon after. Reuthamir 
named the child Carthon, i. e. the murmur of waves, 
from the ſtorm which carried off Geſſammor his father, 
who was ſuppoſed to have been caſt away. When Car- 

. thon 
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thon was three years old, Combal the father of Fingal, in 
one of his expeditions againſt the Britons, took and burnt 
Balclutha. Ruthamir was killed in the attack: and Car- 
thon was carried ſafe away by his nurſe, who fled farther 
into the country of the Britons. Carthon, coming to 
man's eſtate, was reſolved to revenge the fall of Balclutha 1 
on Comhal's poſterity. He ſet ſail, from the Clyde, and, | 1 
falling on the coaſt of Morven, defeated two of Fingal's * 
heroes, who came to oppoſe his progreſs. He was, at 1 
lat, unwittingly killed by his father Cleſſammor, in a 1 
ſingle combat. This ſtory is the foundation of the pre- 
ſent poem, which opens on the night preceding the death * 
of Carthon, ſo that what paſſed before is introduced by 


ver 


8 way of epiſode, The poem is addreſſed to Malvina. the 
"a daughter of Toſcar. - 

in 

_ TALE of the times of old ! The deeds of 
be- days of other years! 

ed, The murmur of thy ſtreams, O Lora, wh 
led 


back the memory of the paſt, The ſound of thy 


4 woods Garmaller, is lovely in mine ear. Doſt 
* thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head E 
ry of heath? Three aged firs bend from its face; 9 
ing green is the narrow plain at its feet; there the 


flower of the mountain grows, and ſhakes its white 
head in the breeze. The thiſtle is there alone, 
and ſheds its. aged beard. Two ſtones, half ſunk 
in the ground, ſhew their heads of moſs. The 
leer of the mountain avoids the place, for he be- 
holds 
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1 
holds the gray ghoſt that guards it * , for the migb- 
ty lie, O Malvina, in the narrow plain of the 
rock. | ; 

A tale of the times of old | the deeds of days of 
other years. | fe ; 

Who comes from the land of ſtrangers, with hi 
thouſands around him ? the ſun-beam pops its 
bright ſtream before him; and his hair meets the 
wind of his hills. His face is ſettled from war. 
He is calm as the evening beam that leoks, from 
the cloud of the weſt, on Cona's filent vale; Who 
is it but Comhal's ſon d, the king of mighty deeds! 
He beholds his hills with joy, and bids a thouſand 
voices raiſe. Ye have fled over your fields, ye 
ſons of the diſtant lands! The king of the world 
ſits in his hall, and hears of his people's flight. 
He lifts his red eye of pride, and takes his father's 
ſword. «© Ye have fled over your fields, ſons of 
the diſtant land! 

Such were the words of the bards, when they 
came to Selma's halls. A thouſand lights“ from 
the ſtranger's land roſe, in the midſt of the peo- 
ple. The feaſt is ſpread around; and the night 
paſſed away in joy. Where is the noble Cleſſam- 
mor ! ſaid the fair haired Fingal | Where is the 

companion of my father, in the days of my joy? 
Sullen and dark he paſſes his days in the vale 0 
- echoing 


- 
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echoing Lora: but, behold, he comes from the 
hill, like a ſteed in his ſtrength, who finds his 
companions in the breeze; and toſſes his bright 
mane in the wind. Bleſt be the ſoul of Cleſſam- 
mor, why ſa long from Selma ? 

« Returns the chief” ſaid Cleſſammor, * in the 
midſt of his fame ? Such was the renown of Com- 
hal in the battles of his youth. Often did we paſs 
over Carun to the land of the ſtrangers: our ſwords 
returned, not unſtained with blood: nor did the 
kings of the world rejoice. Why do I remember 
the battles of my youth ? My hair is mixed with 
gray. My hand forgets to bend the. bow; and I 
lift a lighter ſpear. O that my joy would return, 
25 when I firſt beheld the maid ; the white boſom. 
ed daughter of ſtrangers, Moina © with the dark- 
blue eyes PP 

« Tell,” ſaid the mighty Fingal, « the tale of 
thy youthful days. Sorrow like a cloud on the 
ſun, ſhades the ſoul of Cleſſammor. Mournful 
xe thy thoughts, alone, on the banks of the roar- 
ing Lora, Let us hear the ſorrow of thy youth, 
and the darkneſs of thy days. | 

« It was in the days of peace,” replied the great 
Cleſſammor, I came, in my bounding ſhip, to Bal 
clutha's f walls of towers. The winds had roared 
dehind my fails, and Clutha's® ſtreams received 
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_the white boſomed Moina. His words were mighty 
in the hall, and he often half unſheathed his ſword, 


 Comhal, ſon of the winding Clutha !” 
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my dark- boſomed veſſel. Three days I remained in 
Reuthamir's halls, and ſaw that beam of light, his 
daughter. 'The joy of the ſhell went round, and 
the aged hero gave the fair. Her breaſts were like 
foam on the wave, and her eyes like ſtars of light: 
her hair was dark as the raven's wing: her ſoul was 
generous and mild. My love for Moina was great: 
and my heart poured forth in joy. 

cc The ſon of a ſtranger came; a chief who loved 


Where, he ſaid, is the mighty Comhal, the reſtleſ c 


wanderer“ of the heath? Comes he, with his hoſt, Wl « 4] 


to Balclutha, fince Cleſſammor is fo bold? My wit! 
ſoul, I replied, O warrior! burns in a light of in vit 
own. I ſtand without fear in the midit of thou- day: 
ſands, though the valiant are diftant far. Stran- "00 
ger! thy words are mighty, for Cleſſammor is 2. Tue 
lone. But my ſword trembles by my fide, and oft 
longs to glitter in my hand. Speak no more of Wl Cut 


The ſtrength of his pride aroſe. We fought; 
he fell beneath my ſword. The banks of Cluthi 
heard his fall, and a thouſand ſpears glitterel 
around. I fought: the ſtrangers prevailed: | 
plunged into the ſtream of Clutha. My white 
fails roſe over the waves, and I bounded on tis 

| | darke 
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blue ſea, Moina came to the ſhore, and rolled the 
red eye of her tears t her dark hair flew on the 
wind; and I heard her cries. Often did I turn my 
ſhip! but the winds of the caſt prevailed, Nor 
Clutha ever ſince have I ſeen; nor Moina of the 
dark-brown hair. She fell. on Balelutha; for I 
have ſeen her ghoſt. I knew her as ſhe came 
through the duſky night, along the murmur of | 
Lora: ſhe was like the new moon ſeen through ' 
the gathered miſt ; when the ſky pours down its 
flaky ſnow, and the world is filent and dark.” 

« Raiſe, i ye bards,” ſaid the mighty Fingal, 
« the praiſe of unhappy Moina. Call her ghoſt, 
with your ſongs, to our hills; that ſhe may reſt 
with the fair of Morven, the ſun-beams of other, 
days, and the delight of heroes of old. I have 
ſen the walls of Balchutha, but they were deſolate. 
The fire had teſounded in the halls : and the yoice 
of the people is heard no more. The ſtream of 
Clutha was removed from its place, by the fall of 
the walls. The thiſtle ſhook, there, its lonely 
bead: the moſs whiſtled to the wind. The fox 
booked out, from the windows, the rank graſs of 
the wall waved round his head. Deſolate is the 
dvelling of Moina, filence is in the houſe of her 
fathers. Raiſe the ſong of mourning, O bards, 
over the land of ſtrangers. They have but fallen 

Vor. I. Z before 
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before us: for, one day, we mult fall. Why do 
thou build the hall, ſon of the winged days ? Thou 
lookeſt from thy towers to-day; yet a few years 
and the blaſt of the deſart comes; it howls in thy 
empty court, and ; whiſtles round thy half-worn 
ſhield. And let the. blaſt of the deſart come ! ve 
ſhall be renowned in-our day. The mark of my 
arm ſhall be in the battle, and my name in the 
ſong of bards. Raiſe the ſong; ſend round the 
ſhell: and let joy be heard in my hall. When 
thou ſon of heaven, ſhalt fail! if thou ſhalt fail 
thou' mighty light ! if thy brightneſs is for a ſeaſon, 
like Fingal ; our fame ſhall ſurvive thy beams.” 

Such was the ſong of Fingal, in the day of his 
joy. His thouſand bards leaned forward from thei 
ſeats, to hear the voice of the king. It was like 
the muſic of. the harp on the. gale of the ſpring 
Lovely were thy thoughts, O Fingal ! why had not 
Oſſian the ſtrength. of thy ſoul? But thou ſtandeſt 
alone, my father; and who can * the king of 
Morven? _ 

'Fhe night paſſed: w away in ſong, and. morning re- 
turned in joy; the mountains ſhewed their gray 
heads; and the blue face of ocean ſmiled. The 
white wave is ſeen tumbling round the diſtant rock; 
and the gray mitt riſes, ſlowly, from the lake. I 
came, in the figure of an aged man, along the fi 

\ | - tent 
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lent plain. Its large limbs did not move in ſteps; 
for a ghoſt ſupported it in mid air. It came to- 
wards Selma's —_ 'and e in a ſhower of 
blood. fe 5: | 
The king alone beheld the ibis e Goh, 20 he 
foreſaw the death of the people. He came, in ſi- 
lence, to his hall; and took his father's ſpear. The 
mail rattled on his breaſt. The heroes roſe around. 
They looked in filence on each other, marking the 
eyes of Fingal. They ſaw the battle in his face: the 
death of armies on his ſpear. A thouſand ſhields, 
at once, are placed on their arms; and they drew 
2 thouſand ſwords. The hall of Selma brightened 
around. The clang of arms aſcends. The gray 
dogs howl in their place. No word is among the 
mighty chiefs. Each marked the eyes * the Ars 
and half aſſumed his ſpear. | 
« Sons of Morven,” begun the king; cc this i is 
no time to fill the ſhe. The battle darkens near 
us; and death hovers over the land. Some ghoſts 
the friend of Fingal, has forewarned us of the foe 
The ſons of the ſtranger come from the darkly 
rolling ſea. . For, from the water, came the ſign: 
of Morven's gloomy danger. Let each aſſume his 
heavy, ſpear, and gird on his father's ſword. - Let 
the dark helmet riſe on every head; and the mail 
pour its lightning from every ſide. The battle ga- 
2 2 thery 
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— like a tempeſt, — ſoon Wer ve hear the 
roar of death.“ 

The hero moved on before his hoſt, like a bt 
before a ridge of heaven's fire; when it pours on 
the fy of night, and mariners foreſee a ſtorm. On 
Cona's rifing heath they ſtood : the white boſomed 
maids beheld them above like a grove ; they fore. 
ſaw the death of their youths, and looked towards 
the ſea with fear. The white wave deceived them 
for diſtant fails, and the tear is on their cheek, 
'The ſun roſe on the ſea, and we beheld a diſtant 
fleet. Like the miſt of ocean they came: and 
poured their youth upon the coaſt. The chief was 
among them, like the ſtag in the midſt of the herd. 
His ſhield is ſtudded with gold, and ſtately ſtrode 
the king of ſpears. He moved towards Selma; his 
thouſands moved behind. 

« Go, with thy ſong of peace,” faid Fingal 
ec go, Ullin, to the king of ſwords, Tell him that 
we are mighty in battle; and that the ghoſts of our 
foes are many. But renowned are they who hare 
feaſted in my halls! they ſhew the arms * of my 
fathers in a foreign land: the ſons of the ſtrangers 
wonder, and. bleſs the friend of Morven's race; for 
our names have been heard afar; the kings of the 
yorld ſhook in the midſt of their people. 


| Yom, ' 
Ullin went with his ſong. Fingal refted on his 
ſpear : he ſaw the mighty foe in his armour: and 
he bleſt the ſtranger's ſon. Ho ſtately art thou, 
ſon of the ſea l“ faid the king of woody Morven. 
« Thy ſword is a beam of might by thy fide: thy 
ſpear is a fir that' defies the ſtorm. The varied 
face of the moon is not broader than thy ſhield: 
Ruddy is thy face of youth ! ſoft the ringlets of thy 
hair! But this tree may fall; and his memory be 
forgot | The daughter of the ſtranger will be fad; 
and look to the rolling ſea; the children will ſay, 
We ſee a fhip ; perhaps it is. the hing of Balcluths, 
The tear ſtarts from their mother's eye. Her 
thoughts are of him that ſleeps in Morven.” : 
Such were the words of the king, when Ullin 
came to the mighty Carthon : he threw down the 
ſpear before him; and raifed the ſong of peace: 
« Come to the feaſt of Fingal, Carthon, from the 
rolling ſea ! partake the feaſt of the king, or lift 
the ſpear of war. The ghoſts of our foes are ma- 
ny: but renowned are the friends of Morven ! Be. 
hold that field, O Carthon; many a green hill 
riſes there, with moſſy ſtones and ruſtling graſs: 
theſe are the tombs of Fingal's foes, the ſons of the 
rolling ſea.” | 
« Doft thou ſpeak to the feeble in arms,” faid 
Carthon, « bard of the woody Morven? Is my 
| face 
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face pale for fear, ſon of the peaceful ſong? Why, 
then, doſt thou think to darken my ſoul with the 
tales of thoſe who fell? My arm has fought in the 
battle; my renown is known afar. Go to the 
feeble in arms, and bid them yield to Fingal. Hare 
not I ſeen the fallen Balclutha? And ſhall I feat 
with Comhal's ſon ? Comhbal ! who threw his fire 
in the midſt of my father's hall! I was young, and 
knew not the cauſe why the virgins wept. The 


columns of ſmoke- pleaſed mine eye, when they in! 
roſe above my walls; I often looked back, wih WI 
gladneſs, when my friends fled along the hill. But ſea 
when the years of my youth came on, I beheld the Wl ſtro 
moſs. of my fallen walls: my figh aroſe. with the 0 
* morning, and my tears deſcended with night. Shall mig 
I not fight, I ſaid to my ſoul, againſt the children (iſ cvic 
of my foes? And I will fight, andes I feel the um 
ſtrength of my ſoul. Con 
His people gathered around the hero, and drew, Wl ſpea. 
at once, their ſhining ſwords. He ſtands, in the WW Puri 
midſt like a pillar of fire; the tear half-ſtarting from iſ of \ 
his eye, for he thought of the fallen Balclutha, and Wilt 
the crowded pride of his ſoul aroſe. - Sidelong he the i 
looked up to the hill, where our heroes ſhone in {iſ hou 
arms; the ſpear trembled in his hand : and, bend- tha f 


jog — he ſeemed to ** the king. 
Vit 21 14 : _ « Shall 
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« Shall I,” ſaid Fingal to his ſoul, « meet, at 
once, the king: Shall I ſtop him, in the midſt'of 
his courſe, before his fame fthall ariſe ? But the 
bard, hereafter, may ſay, when he ſees the tomb 
of Carthon; Fingal took his thouſands, along with 
him, to battle, before the noble Carthon fell. No: 
bard of the times to come ! thou ſhalt not lefſert - 
Fingal's fame. My heroes will fight the youth, and 
Fingal behold the battle. If he overcomes, I ruſh, 
in my ſtrength, like the roaring ſtream of Cona. 
Who, of my heroes, will meet the ſon of the rolling 
ſea? Many are his warriors on the coaſt : and 
ſtrong is his aſhen ſpear!” ' 

Cathul ! roſe, in his ftrength, the ſon of * 
mighty Lormar: three hundred youths attend the 
chief, the race ® of native ſtreams. Feeble was his 
arm againſt Carthon, he fell; and his heroes fled. 
Connal ® reſumed the battle, but he broke his heavy 
drew, ſpear: he lay bound on the field: and Carthon | | 
purſued his people. *Cleſſammor!“ ſaid the king 
of Morven, « where is the ſpear of thy ſtrength ? 
Wilt thou behold Connal bound ; thy friend, at 
the ſtream of Lora? Riſe, in the light of thy ſteel, 
thou friend of Comhal. Let the youth of Balclu- 
tha feel the ſtrength of Morven's race.“ He roſe 
in the ſtrength of his ſteel, ſhaking his grizzly locks. 

He 
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He fitted the ſhield to his fide z and ruſhed, in the 
pride of valour. 

Carthon ſtood, on that "HL rock, and fax 
the. hero's approach. He loved the terrible joy of 
his, face: and his ſtrength, in the locks of age. 
« Shall I lift that ſpear,” he ſaid, * that never 
ſtrikes, but once, a foe ? Or ſhall I, with the words 
of peace, preſerve the warrior's life ? Stately are his 
ſteps of age ] lovely the remnant of his years. Per- 
haps it is the love of Moina ; the father of Car- 
borne Carthon. Often have T heard, that he dwelt 

at the echoing ſtream of Lora.” 

Such were his words, when Cleflammor came, 
and lifted high his ſpear. The youth received it 
on his ſhield, and ſpoke the words of peace. 
&« Warrior of the aged locks ! Is there no youth to 
lift the ſpear ? Haſt thou no ſon, to raiſe the ſhield 
before his father, and to meet the arm of youth? 
Is the ſpouſe of thy love no more? or weeps ſhe 
over the tombs of thy ſons ? Art thou of the kings 
of men? What will be the fame of my ſword if 
thou ſhalt fall?“ 

It will be great, thou ſon of pride begun the 
tall Cleſſammor, I have been renowned in battle; 
but I never toll my name ® to a foe. Yield to 
me, fon of the wave, and then thou ſhalt know, 


that the mark of my ſword is in many a field. “ 
| never 
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never yielded, king of ſpears P” replied the noble 
pride of Carthon : « I have alſo fought in battles'; 
and I behold my future fame. Deſpiſe me not, 
thou chief of men; my arm, my ſpear is ſtrong. 
Retire among thy friends, and let young heroes 
fight.” « Why doſt thou wound my ſoul,” re- 
plied Cleſſammor with a tear? « Age does not 
tremble on my hand; I fill can lift the ſword: 
Shall I fly in Fingal's fight 3 in the fight of him 1 
loved ? Son of the ſea! 1 never fled : exalt ay 
pointed ſpear.” 

They fotight, like two contending winds, that 
ſtrive to roll the wave. Carthon bade his ſpear to 
err; for he ſtill thought that the foe was the ſpouſe 
of Moina. He broke Cleſſammor's beamy ſpear 
in twain : and ſeized his ſhining ſword. But as 
Carthon was binding the chief; the chief drew 
the dagger of his fathers: He ſaw the foe's un- 
covered ſide; arid opened, there, a wound. 

Fingal ſaw Cleſſammor low: he moved in the 
found of his ſteel. The hoſt ſtood: ſilent, in his 
preſerice z they turned their eyes toward the hero. 
He came, like the ſullen noiſe of a ſtorm, before 
the winds ariſe : the hunter hears it in the vale, 
and retires to the cave of the rock: Carthon ſtood | 
n his place: the blodd is ruſhing down bis ſide: 
he ſaw the coming down of the king; and his 
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hopes of fame aroſe * ; but pale was his check : his 


hair flew loofe, his helmet ſhook om high: the 

force of Carthon failed! but his ſoul was ſtrong, 
| Fingal beheld the hero's blood; he ſtopt the 
uplifted ſpear. «Yield, king of ſwords!” faid 
Comhal's ſon; « I behold thy blood. Thou ba 
been mighty in battle; and thy fame ſhall never 
fade.” Art thou the king ſo far renowned,” re. 
| plied the car-borne Carthon? « Art thou that 
light of death, that frightens the kings of the 
world. But why ſhould Carthon aſk ? for he is 
like the ſtream of his deſart; ſtrong as a river, in 
his courſe : ſwift as the eagle of the ſky. O that 
J had fought with the king; that my fame might 
be great in the ſong ! that the hunter, beholding 
my tomb, might ſay, he fought with the mighty 
Fingal. But Carthon dies unknown! he has pour- 
ed out his force on the feeble.” . 

« But thou ſhalt not die unknown,” replied the 
king of woody Morven: , my bards are many, 
© 'Carthon, and their ſongs deſcend to future 
times. The children of the years to come {hall 
hear the fame of Carthon ; when they fit round 
the burning oak * , and the night is ſpent in the 
ſongs of old. The hunter, ſitting in the heath, 

| ſhall hear the ruſtling blaſt ; and, raiſing his eyes 
| behold the rock where Carthon fell. He ſpal 
| turn 


eyes 
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turn to his ſon, and ſhew the place where the 


mighty fought 3 There the king of Balclutha fought, 
like the ſtrength of a thouſand ſtreams.” 
Joy roſe in Carthon's face : he lifted his heavy 
eyes. He gave his ſword to Fingal, to lie within 
his hall, that the memory of Balclutha's King might 
remain on Morven. The battle ceaſed along the 
feld, for the bard had ſung the ſong of peace. 
The chiefs gathered round the falling Carthon, 
and heard his words, with ſighs. Silent they lean- 
ed on their ſpears, while Balclutha's hero ſpoke. 
His hair ſighed in the wind, 1 his words were 
feeble. 
« King of Morven,” Carthon faid, “1 fall in 
the midſt of my courſe.  A' foreign tomb receives, 
in youth, the laſt of Reuthamir's race.  . Darkneſs 
dwells in Balclutha : and- the ſhadows of grief in 
Crathmo. But raiſe my remembrance on the banks 
of Lora: where my fathers dwelt. Perhaps the 
huſband of Moina will mourn over his fallen Car- 
thon.” His words reached the heart of Cleflam- 
mor: he fell, in filence, on his ſon. The hoſt 
ſtood darkened around: no voice is heard on the 
pains of Lora. Night came, and the moon, from 
the eaſt,” looked on the mournful field: but till 
they * like a ſilent grove that lifts its head on 
'Aa a 2 Gormal, 
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Gormal, when the loud winds are laid, and dark 
autumn is on the plain. ä 


Three days they mourned over Ge on 


the fourth his father died. In the narrow plain of 


the; rock they lie; and a dim ghoſt defends their 


tomb. There lovely Moina is often ſeen; when 
the ſun-beam darts on the rock, and all around is 


dark. There ſhe is ſeen, Malvina, but not like 
the daughters of the hill. Her robes are from the 
ſtrangers land ; and ſhe is {till alone. 
Fingal was {ad for Carthon; he deſired his bards 
to mark the day, when ſhadowy autumn returned, 
And oſten did they mark the day, and ſing the 


| hero's praiſe. 4 Who comes ſo dark from ocean' 


roar, like autumn's ſhadowy cloud? Death is trem- 
bling in his hand his eyes are flames of fire! 
Who roars along dark Lora's heath? Who but 
Carthon king of ſwords ? The people fall! ſee! 
how he ſtrides, like the ſullen ghoſt of Morven 
But there he lies a goodly oak, which ſudden blaſts 
overturned | When ſhalt thou riſe, Balcluthas 
Joy ! lovely car · borne Carthon ? Who comes fo dark 


from ocean's roar, like autumn's ſhadowy cloud! 


Such were the words of the bards, in the day of 
their mourning : I have accompanied their voice; 
and added to their ſong. My ſoul has been mourn- 
ful for Carthon; he fell in the days of his valour: 
1 , | G X and 
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[nd thou, O Cleflammor ! where is thy dwelling" 
in the air? Has the youth forgot his wound ? And 
flies he, on the clouds, with thee? I feel the ſun, - 
0 Malvina, leave me to my reſt. © Perhaps they 

may come to my dreams; L think I hear a feeble 
yoice. The beam of heaven delights to ſhine on 
the grave of Carthon: I feel it warm around. | 

O thou that rolleſt above, round as the ſhield 
of my fathers! Whence are thy beams, O ſun! 
thy everlaſting light? Thou comeſt forth, ig thy 
awful beauty, and the ſtars hide themſelves in the 
ky; the moon, cold and pale, ſinks in the weſ- 
tern wave. But thou thyſelf moyeſt alone: who 
can be a companion of thy courſe ! The oaks of 
the mountains fall: the mountains themſelves de- 
cay with years; the ocean ſhrinks and grows again: 
the moon herſelf is loſt in heaven; but thou art 


for ever the ſame; rejoicing in the brightneſs of. 


thy courſe, When the world is dark with tem- 
peſts; when thunder rolls, and lightning flies 
thou lookeſt in thy beauty, from the clouds, and 
laugheſt at the ſtorm. |. But to Offian, thou look- 
eſt ia vainz for he beholds thy beams no more; 
whether thy yellow hair flows on the eaſtern clouds, 
or thou trembleſt at the gates of the weſt. But 


thou art perhaps, like me, for a ſeaſon, and thy 


years will have an end. Thou ſhalt ſleep in thy 
| clouds, 
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190 CARTHON: 

clouds, careleſs of the voice of the morning. 
Exult then, O ſun, in the ſtrength of thy youth 
Age is dark and unlovely; it is like the glimmer. 
ing light of theo moon, when it ſhines through 
broken clouds, and the miſt is on the hills: the 
blaſt of the north is on the plain, the traveller 
ſhrinks in the midſt of his journey, + 


NOTES ON 
CART H O N. 


It was the opinion of the times, that deer ſaw the 
ghoſts of the dead. To this day, when beaſts ſuddenly 
ſtart without any apparent cauſe, the vulgar think that they 
ſee the ſpirits of the deceaſed. 

b Fingal returns here, from an expedition, againſt the 
Romans, which was celebrated by Oſſian in a particular 
poem. ; 

- © Probably wax-lights; which are often mentioned as 
carried, among other booty, from the Roman province. 

« Cleſſamh- mor, mighty deeds. | 

© Moina, /oft in temper and perſon. We find the Bri 
tiſh names in this poem derived from the Galic, which is 
proof that the ancient language of the whole iſtand was one 
and the ſame. * 

t Balclutha, i. e. the tocun of Clyde, dan the Alcluth 
of Bede. 

s Clutha, or Cluath, the Galie name of the river Clyde, 


the fignification of the word is bending, in alluſion to the 
winding 
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winding courſe of the river. * Clutha is derived its f 


Latin name, Glotta. 
> The word in the original here rendered refle/s wan 


rer, is Scuta, which is the true origin of the Scoti of the 


Romans: an opprobrious name impoſed by the Britons, on 


the Caledonians, W. ö 


to their country. 

i The title of this poem in the original, is Due tis wiook 
i. e. The Poem of Hymns ; probably on account of its ma- 
ry digreſſions from the ſubjeR, all which are in a lyric mea. 
ſure, as this ſong of Fingal. Fingal is celebrated by the 


Iriſh hiſtorians, for his wiſdom in making laws, his poetical 


genius, and his fore-knowledge of events. O*Flaherty goes 
ſo far as to ſay, that Fingal's laws were extant in his own 
time, 

k It was a cuſtom among the ancient Scots, to exchange 
arms with their gueſts, and thoſe arnis were preſerved long 
in the different families, as monuments of the friendſhip 
which ſubſiſted between their anceſtors. 

| Cath-"huil, the eye of battle. 


m Tt appears, from this paſſage, that clanſhip was eſta 


bliſhed in the days of Fingal, though not on the, ſame foot- 
ing with the preſent tribes in the north of Scotland. 


* This Connal is very much celebrated, in ancient poe- 


try, for his wiſdom and valour : there is a ſmall tribe till 
lubfiſting, in the North, who pretend they are deſcended 
from him. 


9 Fingal did not then know that Carthon was the ſon of 


Cleſſammor. 


Fo tell one's name to an enemy was reckoned, in thoſe 


days of heroiſm, a manifeſt evaſion of fighting him ; for, if it 
was once known, that friendſhip ſubfiſted, of old, between 
% f the 
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the anceſtors of the combatants, the battle i 
ceaſed ; and the ancient amity of their forefathers way te. 
newed. A man who tells his name to his enemy, Was of 
old an ignominious term for a coward. 8 

4 This expreſſion admits of a double manta either that 


Carthon hoped to acquire glory by killing Fingal, or to be 


rendered famous by falling by his hand; the laſt is the mot 
probable, as Carthon is already wounded. 

r In the north of Scotland, till very lately, they burnt 
a large trunk of an oak at their feſtivals ; it was called th 
trunk of the feaſt, Time had ſo much conſecrated the cuſ. 
tom, that the vulgar thought it a kind of ſacrilege to dif- 
ufe it. 
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| THE 
DEATH OF- CUCHULLIN: 


A POEM. 


TRR ARGUMENT. 


Arth, the ſon of Cairbre, ſupreme king of Ireland, dying; 


was ſucceeded by his ſon Cormac, a minor. Cuchullin, 
the ſon of Semo,.who had rendered himſelf famous by his 
great actions, and who feſided, at the time, with Connalz 


the ſon of Caithbat, in Ulſter, was elected regent. In 


the twenty-ſeventh year of Cuchullin's age, and the third 
of his adminiſtration, Torlath, the ſon of Cantela, one of 
the chiefs of that colony of Belgae, who were in poſſeſſion 
of the ſouth of Ireland, rebelled in Connaught, and ad- 
yanced towards Temora, in order to dethrone Cormac, 
who, excepting Feradath, afterwards king of Ireland, was 
the only one of the Seottiſh race of kings exiſting in that 
country. Cuchullin marched againſt him, came up with 
him at the lake of Lego, and totally defeated his forces. 
Torlath fell in the battle by Cuchullin's hand; but as he 
hiniſelf preſſed too eagerly on the flying enemy, he was 


. mortally wounded by an arrow, and died the ſecond day 
after. The good fortune of Cormae fell with Cuchullin: 
many ſet up for themſelves, and anarchy and confufion: 


reigned. At laſt \Cormac was taken off; and Cairbar, 


| lord of Atha, one of tlie competitors for the throne, ha- 


ving defeated all his rivals, became ſole monarch of Ire- 


land. The family of Fingal, who were im the intereſt ot 
Vol. I. B b Cormac's 
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Cormac's family, were reſolved to tannins DES of the 


rous Semo ? Four times has autumn returned with 
its winds, and raiſed the feas of 'Togorma, * ſince 
thou haſt been in the roar of battles, and Bragela 
diſtant far. Hills of the iſle of miſt ! when will ye 
anſwer to his hounds? But ye are dark in your 
clouds, and ſad Bragela calls in vain. Night comes 
rolling down ; the face of ocean fails. The heath- 
a | cock 


en 


un 


. 


” * 8 
® 0 


- 
| throne he had uſurped. Fingal arrived from Scotland with 0 
an army, defeated the friends of Cairbar, and re-eſtabliſhed \ 
the family of Cormac in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom, t 

| The preſent poem concerns the death of Cuchullin, It F 
| is, in the original, called Duan loch Leigo, i. e. The Poem 
of Lego's Lake, and. is an epiſode introduced in a great 1 

5 poem, which celebrated the laſt expedition of Fingal into a 
=” Ireland. The greateſt part of the poem is loſt, and no- 
0 1 thing remains but ſome epiſodes, which a few old people C; 
= in the north of Scotland retain on memory. to 
= Is che wind on Fingal's ſhield ? Or is the voice I 
* of paſt times in my hall? Sing on, ſweet voice, ie 
= [ for thou art pleaſant, and carrieſt away my night 1 
= with joy. Sing on, O Bragela, daughter of car- 
1 0 borne Songlan? : > 
2 4 It is the white wave of the rock, a not Cu- 1 
q 4 chullin's fails. Often do the miſts deceive me for 8 
4 1 the ſhip of my love] when they riſe round ſome "= 
= ghoſt, and ſpread their gray ſkirts on the wind. 
I . Why doſt thou delay thy coming, ſon of the gene- 

q 
| 


%* w 
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cock's head is beneath his wing: the hind fleeps 
with the hart of the deſart. They ſhall rife with 
the morning's light, and feed on the moſſy ſtream. 
But my tears return with the fun, my fighs come 
on with the night. When wilt thou come in thine 
arms, O chief of moſſy Tura 27 2 

Pleaſant is thy voice in Offian's ear, daughter of 
car-borne Sorglan ? But retire to the hall of ſhells; 
to the beam of the burning oak. Attend to the. 
murmur of the ſea: it rolls at Dunſcaich's walls: 
let ſleep deſcend on thy blue eyes, and the hero 
come to thy dreams. 

Cuchullin fits at Lego's lake, at the dark pena 
of waters. Night is around the hero; and his 
thouſands ſpread on the heath: a hundred oaks 
burn in the midſt, the feaſt of ſhells is ſmoking 
wide, Carril ſtrikes the harp, beneath a tree; his 
gray locks glitter in the beam ; the ruſtling blaſt af 
night is near, and lifts his aged hair. His ſong is 
of the Blue Togorma, and of its chief, Cuchullin's 
friend. Why art thou abſent, Connal, in the 


day of the gloomy ſtorm ? The chiefs of the ſouth 


have convened againſt the car-borne Cormac : the 
winds detain thy ſails, and thy blue waters roll a- 
round thee. But Cormac is not alone: the fon of 
Semo fights: his battles. - Semo's ſon his battles 
fights ! the terror of the ſtranger! he that is like 

B b 2 Zi 
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the vapour of death, flowly borne by ſultry winds, 
The ſun reddens in its preſence, the people fall a. 
round.” 1 | 


Such was the ſong of Carril, when a ſon of the 


. foe appeared; he threw down his pointleſs ſpear, 
and ſpoke the words of Torlath, Torlath the chief 
of heroes, from Lego's ſable ſurge : he that led his 
thouſands to battle, againſt car-borne Cormac, Cor- 
mac, who was diſtant far, in Temora's d echoing 
halls : he learned to bend the bow of his fathers; 
and to lift the ſpear. Nor long didſt thou lift the 
ſpear, mildly-ſhining beam of youth ! death ſtands 
dim behind thee, like the darkened half of the 
- moon behind its growing light. Cuchullin' roſe 
before the bard, that came from generous Tor- 
lath ; he offered him the ſhell of joy, and honour- 
ed the ſon of ſongs. Sweet voice of Lego !” he 
aid, „what are the words of Torlath ? Comes he 
to our feaſt or battle; the car-borne ſon of Can- 
nel: I! | 
« He comes to thy battle,” replied the bard, 
« to the ſounding ſtrife of ſpears. When morning 
is gray on Lego, Torlath will fight on the plain: 
and wilt thou meet him, in thine arms, king of the 
iſle of miſt ? Terrible is the ſpear of Torlath ! it is 
a meteor of night. He lifts it, and the people fall: 
death fits in the lightning of his ſword, „ Dol 
| 4 fear, 
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= 
fear,” replied Cuchullin, the ſpear of car-borne 
Torlath? He is brave as a thouſand heroes; but 
my ſoul delights in war. The ſword reſts not by 
the fide of Cuchullin, bard of the times of old ! 
Morning ſhall meet me on the plain, and gleam 
on the blue arms of Semo's ſon. But fit thou, on 
the heath, O bard ! and let us hear thy voice : par- 
take of the joyful ſhell : and hear the ſongs of Te- 
mora,” | 1 FL, 
This is no time,” replied the bard, 4 to hear 
the ſong of joy; when the mighty are to meet in 
battle like the ſtrength of the waves of Lego. Why 
art thou ſo dark, Slimora !* with all thy filent 
woods? No green ſtar trembles. on thy top; no 
moon-beam on thy ſide. But the meteors of death 
are there, and the gray watry forms of ghoſts. 
Why art thou dark, Slimora! with thy filent 
woods ?? He retired, in the ſound of his ſong; 
Carril accompanied his voice. The muſic was like 
the memory of joys that are paſt, pleaſant and 
bard, WW mournful to the ſoul. The ghoſfs of departed 
rning Wi bards heard it from Slimora's fide. Soft ſounds 
lain: Wi ſprcad along the wood, and the filent valleys of 
f the night rejoice. So, when he fits in the filence of 
| it b Poon, in the valley of his breeze, the humming of 
: fall: de mountain bee comes to Offian's ear: the gale 
Dol Ul $ drowns 
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tant far: Carril alone is near the chief. The words 


car-borne Calmar! why doſt thou look towards 


ble Calmar? Does not Alcletha behold his ſpear! 
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drowns it often in its courſe; but the Pet 


found returns again. 


« Raiſe,” faid Cuchullin, to his hundred bar, il © 
« the ſong of the noble Fingal : that ſong which £ 
he'hears at night, when the dreams of his reſt de. * 
ſcend: when the bards ſtrike the diſtant harp, a 
the faint light gleams on Selma's walls. Or let the gh 
grief of Lara riſe, and the ſighs of the mother d =P 
Calmar,f when he was ſought, in vain, on his Aa 
hills; and ſhe beheld his bow in the hall. Cari, i 
Place the ſhield of Caithbat on that branch; and * 


jet the ſpear of Cuchullin be near; that the found 
of my battle may riſe with the gray beam of the 
eaſt.” The hero leaned on his father's ſhield : the 
ſong of Lara roſe, The hundred bards were dif 


of the ſon g were his; — the ſound of his har 


was mournful. 
& Alcletha® with the aged locks ! mother d 


the defart, to behold the return of thy ſon ? Theſe 
are not his-heroes, dark on the heath : nor 1s that 
the voice of Calmar : it is but the diſtant grow, 
Alcletha ! but the roar of the mountain wind! 
Who * bounds over Lara's ſtream, ſiſter of the no- 


But 


But her eyes are dim! Is it not the ſon of Matha, 
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zughter of my love?“ 

« It is but an aged oak, Alcletha !” replied the 
rely weeping Alona. ! « It is but an oak, Alcle- 
ha, bent over Lara's ſtream. But who comes a- 
ang the plain? ſorrow is in his ſpeed. He lifts 
igh the ſpear of Calmar. Alcletha, it is covered 
rith blood!“ © But it is covered with the blood 
if foes, * ſiſter of car-borne Calmar ! his ſpear 
ever returned unſtained with blood, nor his bow 
tom the ſtrife of the mighty. The battle is con- 
umed in his preſence: he is a flame of death, 
\lona! Youth ! of the mournful ſpeed ! where 

the ſon of Alcletha? Does he return with 
is fame? in the midſt of his echoing ſhields? 
Thou art dark and filent ! Calmar is then no more. 
[ell me not, warrior, how he fell, for 1 cannot hear 

his wound. . | 

Why doſt thou look towards the deſart, mother 
if car-borne Calmar ? | 

Such was the ſong of Carril, when Cuchullin 
ay on his ſhield : the bards reſted on their harps, 
id ſleep fell ſoftly around. The ſon of Semo was 
make alone; his ſoul was fixed on the war. The 
urning oaks began to decay; faint red light is 
pread around. A feeble voice is heard : the ghoſt 
fCalmar came. He ſtalked in the beam. Dark 

| 15 
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is the wound in his ſide. His hair is diſordered 
and looſe. Joy ſits darkly on his face: and he 
ſeems to invite Cuchullin to his cave. 

4 Son of the cloudy night!” ſaid the riſing chief 
of Frrin; * Why doſt thou bend thy dark eyes on 
me, ghoſt of the car-borne Calmar ? Wouldeſt 
thou frighten me, O Matha's ſon ! from the bat. 
tles of Cormac ? 'Thy hand was not feeble in war; 
neither was thy voice u for peace. How art thou 
changed, chief of Lara! if thou now doſt adviſe 
to fly! But, Calmar, I never fled. I never fear- 
ed the ghoſts of the deſart. Small is their know 
ledge, and weak their hands; ; their dwelling is in 
the wind. But my ſoul grows in danger, and re- 
Joices in the noiſe of ſteel. Retire thou to thy 
cave; thou art not Calmar's ghoſt; he delighted 
in battle, and his arm was like- the thunder of 
heaven.” 

He retired in his blaſt with joy, for he had heard 
the voice of his praiſe. The faint beam of the 
morning roſe, and the found of Caithbat's buckler 
ſpread. Gree Ullin's warriors convened, like the. 
roar of many ſtreams. The horn of war is heard 
over Lego; the mighty Torlath came. 

„ Why doſt thou come with thy thouſands 
Cuchuliin,” faid the chief of Lego. I know the 


* of thy arm, and thy foul is an unextin- 
guiſhed 


_ _— 
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ruiſhed fire. Why fight we not on the plain, and 
let our hoſts behold dur deeds ? Let them behold 


us like roaring waves, that tumble round a rock : 
1 the mariners haſten away, — look on their ure 


with fear.“ 
et « Thou rifeſt, like the ſun, on my foul,” re- 


15 plied the fon of Semo: 0 Thine arm is mighty, 


men 6f Ullin, to Slimors's ſhady ſide; behold the 


1 chief of Erin, in the day of his fame. Carril; tell 
* to mighty Connal, if Cuchullim muſt fall, tell him 
* I accuſed the Winds Which toaf on Togorma's 8 
in 


ves. Never was he abſeht in battle, when the 


Cormac, like the beam of heaven: let his counſek 
ſound in Temora ini the day of danger.“ N 
He ruſhed, in the found of his arms, like the 
terrible fpirit of Loda, when he comes in the 
roar of a thouſand ſtorms, and ſcatters battles from 
lis eyes. He fits' on' a cloud over Lochlin's ſeas : 


the day of his fame. Torlath | fell by his hand, 
and Lego's heroes mourned. They gather around, 


ſwords roſe at one; a thouſand arrows flew ; but 


Vor. I. Cc 'Fhey 


0 Torlath; and worthy of my wrath. Retire, ye 


ſtrife of my fame aroſe. Let this ſword be before 


his mighty hand is on his ſword, and the winds lift 
his flaming locks. So terrible was Cüchullin in 


the chief like the clouds of the deſart. A thouſand | 


be ſtood like a rock in the midſt of 1 roaring ſea! 
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They fell around; he ſtrode in blood: dark Sli. 
mora echoed wide: 'The ſons of Ullin came, and 
the battle ſpread: over Lego. The chief of Erin 
overcame ;z he returned over the field with his 
fame. But pale he returned! The joy of his face 
was dark. He rolled his eyes in filence. The 
ſword hung, unſheathed, in his hand, and his 
ſpear bent at every ſtep. 

« Carrill,” faid the king in-ſecret, « the ſtrength 
of Cuchullin- fails. My days are with the years 
that are paſt: and no mourning of mine ſhall ariſe, ' 
They ſhall ſeek me at Temora, but I ſhall not be 
found. Cormac will weep in his hall, and ſar 
« Where is: Tura's chief?” But my name is re- 
nowned | my fame in the ſong of bards. The youth 
will ſay in ſecret; * O let. me die as Cuchullin died; 
renown clothed: him like a robe; and the light of 
His fame is great.” Draw the arrow from my fide; 
and lay Cuchullin beneath that oak. Place the 
ſhield of Caithbat near, that they. may behold me 
amidſt the arms of my fathers,” . 

« And is the ſon of Semo fallen?“ ſaid Carril 
with a figh. “ Mournful are Tura's walls; and 
ſorrow dwells at Dunſcaich. Thy ſpouſe is left 
alone in her youth, the ſon ® of thy love is alone. 
He ſhall come to Bragela, and aſk her why ſhe 


wtzeps.. He ſhall lift his eyes to the wall, and fee 
. * 


— QQ 


bis father's ſword « Whoſe ſword is that ?” he 
will ſay: and the foul of his mother is ſad. Whos 


is that like the hart of the deſart, in the murmur 
of his courſe: His eyes look wildly round in fearch 
of his friend. Connal, fon of Colgar, where haft 
thou been, when the mighty fell ? Did the ſeas of 


Togorma roll round thee ? Was the wind of the 


ſouth in thy ſails ? The mighty have fallen in bat- 
tle, and thou waſt not there. Let none tell it in 
Selma, nor in Morven's woody land ; Fingal will 
be fad, and the ſons of the deſart mourn.” 

By the dark rolling waves of Lego they raiſed 
the hero's tomb. Luath, at a diſtance, lies, the 
companion of Cuchullin, at the chaſe. 


Bleſt be thy ſoul, fon of Semo; thou wert 


mighty in battle. Thy ſtrength was like the ſtrength 
of a ſtream : thy ſpeed like the eagle's wing. Thy 
path in the battle was terrible : the ſteps of death 
were behind thy ſword. Bleſt be thy ſoul, ſon of 
Semo z car-borne chief of Dunſcaich | Thou haſt 


not fallen by the ſword of the mighty, neither 


ms thy blood on the ſpear of the valiant. The 
urow came, like the Ring of death in a blaſt : 
nor did the feeble hand, which drew the bow, per- 


ceive it. Peace to thy ſoul, in thy cave, chief of 


1 | * The 


the iſle of miſt ! 
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204 THE DEATH OF CUCHULLIN: - 
The mighty are diſperſed at Temors; there h 
none in Cormacis hall. The king mourns in his 


youth, for he does not behold thy coming. The 
ſound of thy ſhield js ceaſed ; his foes axe gather. 


ing ryund. Soft be thy reſt in thy caye, chirf of 


Erin's wars! Bragela will not hope thy return, or 
fee thy fails in ocean's foam. Her ſteps are not on 


the ſhore: nor her ear open to the voice of thy 
rowers. She fits in the hall of ſhells, and ſees the 
arms of him that is no more. Thine eyes are full 
of tears, daughter of car-borne Sorglan ! Bleſt be 
thy ſoul in death, O chief of ſhady Cromla!” | 


NOTES ON - 


"THE DEATH OF CUCHULLIN, 


n Togorma, s. e. the Gand of blue waves, one o the He- 
brides, was ſubject to Connal, the ſon of Caithbat, Cuchut- 
lin's friend. He is ſometimes called the ſon of Colgar, 
from one of that name who was the founder of the family, 
Connal, a few days before the news of Torlath's revolt came 
to Temora, had failed to Togorma, his native iſle ; where 
he was detained by contrary winds during, the N in which 
Cuchullin was killed, 

b The royal palace of the Iriſh lunge; ; Teambrath accord- 
ing to ſome of the bards, 

e The bards were the heralds of ancient times; and their 
perſons were ſacred on account of their office, In later 


ter 


— 
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times they abuſed that privilege ; and as their perſons were 
inviolable, they ſatyriſed and lampooned fo freely thoſe whp 
were not liked by their patrons, that they became a public 
nuiſance. .' Screened under the character of heralds, they 
groſsly abuſed the enemy when * n — ne 
terms they esd. „% LN*%„ 1d 2 

d denied brad of . e u M inal 

e Slia'-mor, great hill, - "LY u 

f Calmay cha geg of Matha.” n 
in the third book of Fingal. He was the only fon of Mathas 
and the family was extinct in him. The ſeat of the family 
was on the the river Lara, in the neighbourhood 
of Lego, atd probably near the place where Cuchyllin lay; 
which circumſtance ſuggeſted to Ys the hill of 
Alcletha over her ſon. 

5 Ald- cla tha, decaying beauty 3 kad — name 
given the mother of Calmar, by the bard himſelf. | 


b Alcletha ſpeaks. Calmar had promiſed to return, by | 


a certain day, and his mother and his fiſter Alona are repre- 
ſented by the bard as looking, with impatience, towards 


that quarter where they * Calmar would make his 


firſt appearance. 


| Aluine, exqui/itely beautiful. 
* Alcletha ſpeaks. 


| She addreſſes herſelf to Larnir, Calmar's friend, wha 


had returned with the news of his death, 
n See Calmar's ſpeech, in the firſt book of Fingal. 
See Cuchullin's reply to Connal, concerning Crugal's 
ghoſt, Ping. B. II. : | 
* Loda, in the third book of Fingal, is mentioned as a 
pace of worſhip in Scandinavia; by the pirit of Loda, the 
poet 
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poet probably means Odin, the great deity of the northern 
r Conloch, who was afterwards very famous for his great 
exploits in Ireland. He was ſo remarkable for his dexterity 
in handling the javelin, that when a-good markſman is def. 
cribed, it has paſſed into a proverb, in the north of Scot, 
land, He is unerring as the arm of Conloch. 
4 It was of old, the cuſtom to bury the favourite dag 
near the maſter. This was not peculiar to the ancient Scots, 
for we find it practiſed by many other nations in their ages 
of heroiſm. There is a tone ſhewn ſtill at Dunſcaich, in 
the iſle of Sky, to which Cuchullin commonly bound in his 
dog Luath. The ſtone goes by his name to this day. 

r This is the fong of the bards over Cuchullin's tomb 
Every ftanza cloſes with ſome remarkable title of the hero, 
which was always the cuſtom in funeral elegies. The verſe 
of the ſong is a lyric meaſure, and it was of old ſung to the 


harp. 
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DAR-THULA: 


A POEM, 


THE ARGUMENT, 


k may not be improper here, to give the ſtory which is the 
foundation of this poem, as it is handed down by tradi- 
tion. Uſnoth, lord of Etha, which is probably that part 
of Argyleſhire which ia near Loch Eta, an arm of the fea 
in Lorn, had three ſons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan, by 
Sliſſama, the daughter of Semo, and fifter to the celebra- 
ted Cuchullin. The three brothers, when very young, 
were ſent over to Ireland, by their father, to learn the 
uſe of arms, under their uncle Cuchullin, who made a 
great figure in that kingdom, They were juſt landed in 
Viſter when the news of Cuchullin's death arrived. Na- 
thos, though very young, took the command of Cuchul- 
lin's army, made head againft Cairbar the uſurper, and 
defeated him in ſeveral battles. Cairbar at laſt having 
found means to murder Cormac the lawful king, the ar- 
my of Nathos ſhifted fides, and he himſelf was obliged 


to return into Ulſter, in order to paſs over into Scotland. 


Dar-thula, the daughter of Colla, with whom Cairbar was 


in love, reſided, at that time, in Selama, a caſtle in Ul- 


ter; ſhe ſaw, fell in love, and fled with Nathos; but as 
ſtorm riſing at ſea, they were unfortunately driven back 


on that part of the coaſt of Ulſter, where Cairbar was en- 


camped with his army, waiting for Fingal, who medi- 
tated an expedition into Ireland, to re-eſtabliſh the Scot- 
tin race of kings on the throne of that kingdom. The 

three 
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three brothers, after having defendett tnemi ves, for ſome 
time, with great bravery, were overpowered and (lain, 
and the unfortunate Darthuly killeq | herſelf upon the body 
of her beloved Nathos. 


Oſian opens the poem, on the night preceding the death of 
the ſons of Uſnoth, and brings in, by way of epiſode, 


what paſſed before. He relates the death of Dar- thula 
differently from the common tradition ; his account is the 
moſt probable, as ſuicide feems to have been unknown in 
thoſe early times: for no traces of it are found in the old 
| Þ of heaven, ' fair art thou! the 
LF ſilence of thy face is pteafant. Thou comeſt 
forth in lovelineſs: the ſtars attend thy blue ſteps 
in the eaſt; The clouds 'rejoice in thy preſence, 
O moori, and brighten their dark-brown ſides. 
Who is like thee i in heaven, daughter of the night? 
The ftars are aſhamed in thy preſence, -and turn 
aſide their green, fparkling eyes. Whither doft 
thou retire from thy courſe, when the darkneſs * 
of thy countenance grows ? Haſt thou thy hall like 
Offian ? Dwelleſt thou in the ſhadow of grief? 
Have thy fiſters fallen from heaven ? Are they who 
rejoiced with thee, at night, no more? Tes] they 
have fallen, fair light} and thou doſt often retire 
to mourn. But thou thyſelf ſhalt fail, one night; 
and leave thy blue path in heaven. The ſtars will 
then lift their green heads: they who were aſhamed 
| in 
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in thy preſence, will rejoice. Thou art now cloth- 


ed with thy brightneſs : look from thy gates in the 


ky. Burſt the cloud, O wind, that the daughter 
of night may look forth, that the ſhaggy moun- 
tains may brighten, and the ocean roll its blue 


waves in light. 


Nathos © is on the deep, and Althos that bins 
of youth, Arden is near his brothers; they move 
in the gloom of their courſe. The ſons of Uſnoth 
move in darkneſs, from the wrath of car-borne 
Cairbar a. Who is that dim, by their ſide? the 
night has covered her beauty. Her hair fighs on 
the ocean's wind; her robe ſtreams in duſky wreaths, 
She is like the fair ſpirit of heaven, in the midſt 
of his ſhadowy miſt. Who is it but Dar-thula *, 
the firſt of. Erin's maids ? She has fled from the 
love of Cairbar, with the car-borne Nathos. - But 
the winds deceive thee, O Dar-thula; and deny 
the woody Etha to thy ſails. Theſe are not thy 
mountains, Nathos, nor is that the roar of thy 
climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar are near; 
and the towers of the foe lift their heads. Ullin 
ſtretches its green head into the ſea; and Tura's 


bay receives the ſhip. Where have ye been, ye - 


ſouthern winds | when the ſons, of my love were 


deceived ? But ye have been ſporting on plains, 


and purſuing the thiſtle's beard. O that ye had 
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been ruſtling in the ſails of Nathos, till the hills of 
- Etha roſe ! till they roſe in their clouds, and ſay 
their coming chief! Long haſt thou been abſent, 
Nathos ! and the day of thy return is paſt. 

But the land of ſtrangers ſaw thee, lovely: thou 
waſt lovely in the eyes of Dar-thula. Thy face 
was like the light of the morning, thy hair like the 
raven's wing. Thy ſoul was generous and mild, 
like the hour of the ſetting ſun. Thy words were 
the gale of the reeds, or the gliding ſtream of Lo- 
ra. But, when the rage of battle roſe, thou waſt 
like a ſea in a ſtorm; the clang of arms was ter- 
rible: the hoſt vaniſhed at the ſound of thy courſe, 
It was then Dar-thula beheld thee, from the top 
of her moſly tower : from the tower of Selamaf, 
where her fathers dwelt. | 

“Lovely art thou, O ſtranger?!” ſhe ſaid, for her 
trembling foul aroſe. Fair art thou in thy bat- 
tles, friend of the fallen Cormac! *® Why doſt thou 
ruſh on, in thy valour, youth of the ruddy look? 
Few are thy hands, in battle, againſt the car-borne 
Cairbar! O that I might be freed of his love! 
that I might rejoice in the preſence of Nathos 
Bleſt are the rocks of Etha; they will behold: his 
ſteps at the chaſe ! they will ſee his white boſom, 
when the winds lift his raven hair!“ 

Such 
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Such were thy words, Dar-thula, in Selama's 
moſſy towers. But, now, the night is round thee: 
and the winds have deceived thy ſails. The winds 
have deceived thy fails, Dar-thula: their bluſtering 
ſound is high. Ceaſe a little while, O north wind, 
and let me hear the voice of the lovely. Thy voice 
is lovely, Dar-thula, between the ruſtling blaſts. 


of his mountain ſtreams? Comes that beam of light 
from Uſnoth's nightly. hall? The miſt rolls around, 
and the beam is feeble: but the light 'of Dar-thu- 
la's ſoul is the car-borne chief of Etha ! Son of the 
generous Uſnoth, why that broken figh ? Are we 
not. in the land of ſtrangers, chief of echoing 
Etha ?” 3 

Theſe are not the rocks of Nathos,” he replied, 


from Etha's halls, for they are diſtant far. We 
are in the land of ſtrangers, in the land of car- 
borne Cairbar. The winds have debeived us, Dar- 


the north, Althos ; be thy ſteps, Ardan, along the 
coaſt ; that the foe may not come in darkneſs, and 
our hopes of Etha fail. I will go towards that mof- 
ſy tower, and ſee who dwells about the beam. Reſt, 
Dar-thula, on the ſhore! reſt in peace, thou beam 


D d 2 e 


« Are theſe the rocks of Nathos, and the roar | 


« nor the roar of his ſtreams. No light comes 


thula. Ullin here lifts her green hills. Go towards | 


r 
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of light ! the ſword of Nathos is around thee, like 
the lightning of heaven.” 

He went. She fat alone and heard the rolling 
of the wave. The big tear is in her eye; and ſhe 
looks for the car-borne Nathos. Her ſoul trembles 

at the blaſt. And ſhe turns her ear towards the 
tread of his feet. The tread of his feet is not 
heard. Where art thou, ſon of my love! The 
roar of the blaſt is around me. Dark is the cloudy 
night. But Nathos does not return. What de- 
tains thee, chief of Etha ? Have the foes met the 
hero in the ſtrife of the night! ? 

He returned, but his face was dark: he had ſeen 
his departed friend. It was the wall of Tura, and 
the ghoſt of Cuchullin ſtalked there. The ſighing 
of his breaſt was frequent; and the decayed flame 
of his eyes terrible. His ſpear was a column of 
miſt: the ſtars looked dim through his form. His 
voice was like hollow wind in a cave: and he told 
the tale of grief. The ſoul of Nathos was fad, like 
the ſun in the day o miſt, when his  face/| is | Watry 

/ and dim. 

Why art thou fad, O Nathos ?” ſaid the lovely 
daughter of Colla. Thou art a pillar of light to 
Dar-thula : the joy of her eyes is in. Etha's chief, 
Where is my friend, but Nathos ? My father reſts 
in the _ Silence * on Selama 1 ſadnels 
4 . _ 
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ſpreads on the blue ſtreams of my land. My friends 


have fallen, with Cormac. The mighty were lain 
in the battle of Ullin. 

« Evening darkened on the plain. The blue 
ſtreams failed before mine eyes. The unfrequent 
blaſt came ruſtling in the tops of Selama's groves: 
My ſeat was beneath a tree on the walls of my fa- 
thers. Truthil paſt before my ſoul ; the brother 
of my love; he that was abſeat | in the battle againſt 
the car-borne Cairbar. Bending on his ſpear, the 
gray-haired Colla came: his downcaſt face is dark, 
and ſorrow dwells in his ſoul. His ſword-is on 


nd his head. The battle grows in his breaſt. * 
ing ſtrives to hide the tear. | 
me « Dar-thula,” he ſighing ſaid, « thou art the | 


laſt of Colla's race. Truthil is fallen in battle. 
The king * of Selama is no more. Cairbar comes, 
with his thouſands, towards Selama's walls. Co- 


where ſhall I find thy ſafety, Dar-thula with the 
dark-brown hair ! thou art lovely as the ſun-beam 
of heaven, and thy friends are low! «© And is the 
ſun of battle fallen ?” I ſaid with a burſting ſigh. 


through the field? My ſafety, Colla, is in that 
bow ; I have learned to pierce the deer. Is net 
x Cairbar 


the ſide of the hero: the helmet of his fathers on 


a will meet his pride, and revenge his ſon. But 


« Ceaſed the generous ſoul of Truthil to lighten 
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Cairbar like the hart of the deſart, father of fallen 
Truthil?“ 

The face of age brightened with joy: and the 

crowded tears of his eyes poured down. The lips 
of Colla trembled. His gray beard whiſtled in the 
' Waft. Thou art the ſiſter of Truthil,” he faid; 
& thou burneſt in the fire of his ſoul. Take Dar- 
thula, take that ſpear, that brazen ſhield, that bur. 
niſhed helmet : they are the ſpoils of a warrior: a 
ſon of early youth. When the light riſes on Se- 
lama, we go to meet the car-borne Cairbar. But 
keep thou near' the arm of Colla; beneath the 
ſhadow of my ſhield. Thy father, Dar-thula, could 
once defend thee, but age is trembling on his hand, 
The ſtrength of his arm has * and his ſoul is 
darkened with grief.” 
4 We paſſed the night in ſorrow. The light of 
morning roſe. I ſhone in the arms of battle. The 
gray haired hero moved before. The ſons of Se- 
lama convened around the ſounding ſhield of -Co- 
la. But few were they in the plain, and their locks 
were gray. The youths had fallen with 'Truthil, 
in the battle of car-borne. Cormac. 

4 Companions of my youth !” ſaid Colla, «it 
was not thus you have ſeen me in arms. It was 
not thus I ſtrode to battle, when the great Confa- 


dan fell; But ye are laden with grief. The darknels 
| ; of 
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of age comes like the miſt of the deſart. My ſhield 
s worn with years; my ſword is fixed“ in its 
place, I ſaid to my ſoul, thy evening ſhalt be 


calm, and thy departure like a fading light. But 


li 

= the ſtorm has returned; I bend like an aged oak. 
Th My boughs are fallen on Selama, and I tremble in 
ar my place. Where art thou, with thy fallen he- 


wes, O my beloved Truthil ! Thou anſwereſt not 


a muſt fall. I feel the returning ſtrength of my 
arm. My heart leaps at the ſound of battle.” 

« The hero drew his ſword. The gleaming 
blades of his people roſe. They moved along the 
plain. Their gray hair ſtreamed in the wind. 
Cairbar ſat, at the feaſt, in the ſilent plain of Lo- 


+ of na“. He ſaw the coming of the heroes, and he 
The called his chiefs to battle. Why ? ſhould I tell to 
ge- Nathos, how the ſtrife of battle grew ! I have ſeen 
Co. WY thee, in the midſt of thouſands, like the beam of 
a heaven's fire: it is beautiful, but terrible; the peo- 
bil, de fall in its red courſe. The ſpear of Colla flew, 


for he remembered the battles of his youth. An 
row came with its ſound, and pierced the hero's 
fide. He fell on his echoing ſhield. My ſoul 
ſtarted with fear; I ſtretched my buckler over him; 
but my heaving breaſt was ſeen. Cairbar came, 

with 


from thy ruſhing blaſt; and the ſoul of thy father 
b ſad. But I will be ſad no more, Cairbar or Col- 
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with his ſpear, and he beheld Selama's maid : : joy T 
roſe on his dark-brown face : he ſtayed the lifted 80 
ſteel. He raiſed the tomb of Colla ; and brought g 
me weeping to Selama. He ſpoke the words of 
love, but my ſoul was ad. I ſaw the ſhields of 


my x: „and the ſword of car-borne Truthil FF 
I faw the arms of the dead, and the tear was 0n 
my cheek. a 0 
Then thou didſt come, O Nathos: and gloomy D. 
Cairbar fled. He fled like the ghoſt of the defar for 
before the morning's beam. His hoſts were not 
near: and feeble was his arm againſt thy ſteel, vg 
* Why p art thou ſad, O Nathos ?” ſaid the lovely WW ben 


maid of Colla. — 

4 J have met, replied the hero,“ che battle in 
my youth. My arm could not lift the ſpear, when 
firſt the danger roſe; but my ſoul brightened be- 
fore the war, as the green narrow vale, when the 
ſun pours his ſtreamy beams, before he hides his 
head in a ftorm. My ſoul brightened in danger 
before I faw Selama's fair ; before I ſaw thee, like 
a ſtar, that ſhines on the hill, at night; the cloud 
flowly comes, and threatens the lovely light. We 
are in the land of the foe, and the winds have de- 
ccived us, Dar-thula ! the ſtrength"of our friends 
is not near, nor the mountains of Etha. Where 
ſhall I find thy peace, daughter of mighty Coll! 
£ The 
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joy The brothers of Nathos are brave: and his own 
fred i word has ſhone in war. But what are the ſons of 
bt Uſnoth to the hoſt of car-borne Cairbar | O that 
s of the winds had brought thy fails, Oſcar® king of 
s of men ! thou didſt promiſe to come to the battles of 


fallen Cormac. Then would my hand be ſtrong 
as the flaming arm of death. Cairbar would trem- 
ble in his halls, and peace dwell round the lovely 
Dar-thula. But why doſt thou fall, my ſoul ? The 
ſons of Uſnoth may prevail.“ 

« And they will prevail, O- Nachos faid the 
riing ſoul of the maid : « never ſhall Dar-thula 
behold the halls of gloomy Cairbat. Give me thoſe 
arms of braſs, that glitter to that paſſing meteor z 
I ſee them in the dark-boſomed ſhip, Dar-thuls 
vill enter the battle of ſteel. Ghoſt of the noble 
Colla ! do I behold thee on that cloud? who is that 
dim beſide thee ? It is the car-borne Truthil. Shall 
I behold the halls of him that ſlew Selama's chief! 
No: I will not behold them, ſpirits of my love !” 

Joy roſe in the face of Nathos wheti he heard 
the white-boſomied maid. Daughter of Selama l 
thou ſhineſt on my ſoul. Come, with thy thou- 
ſands, Cairbar l the ſtrength of Nathos is returned: 
And thou, O aged Uſnoth, ſhalt not hear that thy 
ſon has fled. I remember thy words on Etha ; 
when my ſails begun to riſe : when I ſpread them 
Vol. I. Ee towards 
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ces VUio, towards the moſſy walls of Tura. 
Thou goeſt, he ſaid, O Nathos, to the king 
of ſhields; to Cuchullin chief of men who never 
fled from danger. Let not thine arm be feeble: 
neither be thy thoughts of flight; leſt the ſon of 
Semo ſay that Etha's race are weak. His words 
may come to Uſnoth, and ſadden his ſoul in the 

Hall.” The tear was on his cheek. nl 
 chining ſword. 

« came to Tura's bay: but the halls of Tur 
were ſilent. I looked round, and there was none 
to tell of the chief of Dunſcaieh. I went to the 
Hall of his ſhells, where the arms of his fathers 
hung. But the arms were gone, and aged Lam- 
hor” ſatin tears. Whence are the arms of ſteel,” 
faid the riſing Lamhor ? « The light of the ſpear 
has long been abſent from Tura's duſky walls 
Come ye from the rolling ſea? Or . mourn- 
ful halls of Temora ?“ 

« We come from the fea;” I ſaid, « om U 
noth's riſing towers. We are the ſons of Sliſſi- 
ma, the daughter of car-borne Semo. Where is 
Tura's chief, ſon of the filent hall? But why ſhould 
Nathos aſk-? for I behold thy tears. Ho did the 
mighty fall, ſon of the lonely Tura? 

„ He fell not, Lamhor replied, „lik the ſilent 
Rar of night, when it ſhoots through darkneſs and 
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is no more. But he was like a meteor that falls in 
2 diſtant land; death attends its red courſe, and it-- 
ſelf is the ſign of wars. Mournful are the banks 
of Lego, and the roar of ſtreamy Lara! 'There yy. 
hero fell, ſon of the noble Uſnoth.” 0 

« The hero fell in the midſt of ſlaughter,“ I ſaid 


” ht 
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he with a burſting figh. 2 His hand was ſtrong in 
his battle; and death was behind his ſword.” 


« We came to Lego's mournful banks. We 
found his rifing tomb. His companions in battle 
ze there? his bards of many ſongs. Three days 


ers the ſhield of Caithbat. The heroes gathered a- 
m- wund with joy, and ſhook their beamy ſpears. 
el,” Corlath was near with his hoſt, the friend of car- 


borne Cairbar. We came like a ſtream by night, 


roſe, they ſaw their blood with morning's light. 
But we rolled away, like wreaths of miſt, to Cor- 
mac's echoing hall. Our ſwords roſe to defend the 
king. But Temora's halls were empty. Cormac 
had fallen in his youth. The king of Erin was ng- 
more. 

« Sadneſs ſeized the ſons of Ullin, they ſlowly, 
gloomily retired : like clouds that, long having 
threatened rain, retire behind the hills. The ſong 
of Vinoth moved, in their grief, towards Tura's 
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we mourned over the hero: on the fourth, I ſtruck 


and his heroes fell. When the people of the valley 
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ſounding bay. We paſſed by Selama, and Cairber 
retired like Lano's miſt, when it is driven OP the 
winds of the deſart. 

(4 It was then I beheld thee, O maid, like the 
light of Etha's ſun. Lovely is that beam, I ſaid, and 
the crowded ſigh of my boſom roſe. Thou cameſt 
- In thy beauty, Dar-thula, to Etha's mournful chief, 
But the winds have e us, genes of Coll, 
and the foe is near.” 

cc Yes! the foe is now." ſaid the ruſtling ſtrength 
of Althos. ® « I heard their clanging arms on the 
coaſt, and ſaw the dark wreaths of Erin's ſtandard, 
Diſtin& is the voice of Cairbar, * and loud as 
Cromla's falling ſtream. He had ſeen the dark 
ſhip on the ſea, before the duſky night came down. 
His people watch on Lena's plain, and lift ten 
thouſand ſwords.” 4 And let them lift ten thou- 
ſand ſwords,” faid Nathos with a ſmile. | « The 
ſons of car-borne Uſnoth will neyer tremble in 
danger. Why doſt thou roll with all thy foam, 
thou roaring ſea of Ullin! Why do ye ruſtle, on 
your dark wings, ye whiſtling tempeſts of the ſky? 
Do ye think, ye ſtorms, that ye keep Nathos on 
the coaſt? No: his ſoul detains him, children of 
the night! Althos! bring my father's arms: thou 
ſeeſt them beaming to the ſtars. Bring the ſpear 
of Ig it ſtands i in the dark-boſomed ſhip.” 


He 
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He brought the arms. Nathos clothed his limbs 
in all their ſhining ſteel. The ſtride of the chief 


is lovely: the joy of his eyes terrible. He looks 


towards the coming of Cairbar. The wind is ruſt- 
ling in his hair. Dar-thula is ſilent at his fide : her 
look is fixed on the chief. She ſtrives to hide the 
ring ſigh, and two tears ſwell in her eyes. 

« Althos !” ſaid the chief of Etha, I ſee a cave 
in that rock. Place Dar-thula there: and let thy 
um be ſtrong. Ardan l we meet the foe, and call 


to battle gloomy Cairbar. O that he came in his 
ſounding ' ſteel, to meet the ſon of Uſnoth ! Dar- 


thula'! if thou ſhalt eſcape, look not on the falling 


Nathos. Lift thy fails, O Althes, towards the e . 


choing groves of Etha. . 

« Tell to the chief, * that his ſon fell with fame; 
that my ſword did not ſhun the battle. Tell him 
I fell in the midſt of thouſands, and let the joy of 
his grief be great. Daughter of Colla! call the 
maids to Etha's echoing hall. Let their ſongs ariſe 
from Nathos, when ſhadowy autumn returns. O 
that the voice of Cona * might be heard in my 
praiſe! then would my ſpirit rejoice in the midſt 
of my mountain winds.” And my voice ſhall praiſe 
thee, Nathos chief of the woody Etha ! The voice 
of Offian ſhall riſe in thy praiſe, ſon of the gene- 
rous Uſnoth ! Why was I nat on Lena, when the 

battle 
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battle roſe 2 Then would the ſword of Offian — fur 
defended thee, or himſelf have fallen low. foe 
We fat, that night, in Selma round the ſtrength hea 
of the ſhell. The wind was abroad, in the oaks; ing 
che ſpirit of the mountain b ſhrieked. The blaſt WII kke 
came ruſtling through the hall, and gently touched 
my harp. The ſound was mournful and low, like Bl 5" 
the ſon g of the tomb. Fingal heard it firſt, and the ed f 
crowded: ſighs of his boſom roſe. © Some of my 
Heroes are low,” ſaid the gray haired king of Mor- ſhinj 
ven. I hear the ſound of death on the harp of n th 
my ſon, Oſſian, touch the ſounding ſtring ; bid Alth 
the ſorrow riſe ; that their ſpirits may fly with joy 
to Morven's woody hills.” I touched the harp be- 
fore the king, the found was mournful and low, 
Bend forward from your clouds,” I ſaid; « ghoſts 
of my fathers! bend ; lay by the red terror of your 
courſe, and receive the falling chief; whether he 
comes from a diſtant land or riſes from the rolling 
ſea. Let his robe of miſt be near ; his ſpear that 
is formed of a cloud. Place an half-extinguiſhed 
meteor by his ſide, in the form of the hero's ſword. 
And, oh! let his countenance be lovely, that his 
friends may delight in his preſence. Bend from 
rating + i I faid, * ghoſts of my fathers ! bend.” 
Such was my ſong, in Selma, to the lightly- 
xrembling harp. But Nathos was on Ullin's ſhore, 
Wt LA ſurrounded 


ſurrounded by the night; he heard the voice of he 
foe amidſt the roar of tumbling waves. Silent hie 
heard their voice, and-reſted on his ſpear. -Morn- 
ing roſe, with its beams: the ſons of Erin appears - 
Hke gray rocks, with all their trees, they ſpread 
along the coaſt. Cairbar ſtood, in the midſt, and 
grimly ſmiled when he ſaw the foe. Nathos ruſb- 
ed forward, in his ſtrength; nor could Dar thuln 
ſay behind. She came with the hero, liſting her 
ſhining ſpear. And who are theſe, in their armoum 
in the pride of youth? Who but the ſons of Uſnothy 
Althos, and dark haired Arda gn. 

Come; ſaid Nathas, „come chief af ithe 
high Temora] Let our battle be on the coaſt for 
the white · boſomed maid. His people are not with 
Nathos; they are behind that rolling ſea- Why 
doſt thou bring thy thouſands againſt the chief uf 
Etha ? Thou didſt fly< from him, in battle, hen 


be 

ling his friends were around hint,” 4 Touth of the 
hat BY beart of pride, ſhall Erin's king fight with/thee? 
ned Thy fathers were not among the renowned, tbr of 
ord, be kings of men. Are the arms of foes im their 

- his dals? Or the ſhields of other times? Cairbar n 


renowned in Temora, nor does he aght with hes 

men. ” 1 
The tear ſtarts FOR car-borne Fiche 488 a 

ad his eyes to his brothers. Their ſpears flew, at 


cnn 


N 


on the wind. But gloomy Cairbar came. “ Where 
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once, and three heroes lay on earth. Then the 
light of their ſwords gleamed on high : the ranks 


of Erin yield; as a ridge of dark clouds before : 
blaſt of wind. Then Cairbar ordered his people; 


and they drew a thouſand bows. A thouſand ar. 
rows flew; the ſons of Uſnoth fell. They fell like 
three young oaks which ſtood alone on the hill; 
the traveller ſaw the lovely trees, and wondered 
how they grew ſo lonely: the blaſt of the defart 


came, by night, and laid their green heads low; 


next day he returned, but they were withered, and 
the heath was bare: | 
Dar-thula ſtood in ſilent grief, and beheld their 
fall; no tear is in her eye: but her look is wildly 
ſad. Pale was her cheek ; her trembling lips broke 
ſhort an half. formed word. Her dark hair fley 


is thy lover now? the car-borne chief of Etha? 
Haſt thou beheld the halls of Uſnoth ? Or the 
dark-brown hills of Fingal ? My battle had roared 
on Morven, did not the winds meet Dar-thula. 
Fingal himſelf would have been low, and ſorrow 
dwelling in Selma.” Her ſhield fell from Dar- 
thula's arm, her breaſt of ſnow appeared. It ap 
peared, but it was ſtained with blood, for an ar: 


row was fixed in her fide: She fell on the fallen 
| Nathos, 
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Nathos, like a wreath of ſnow. Her dark hair 
ſpreads on his face, and their blood is mixing round. 

« Daughter of Colla thou art low!” ſaid Cair- 
bar's hundred bards; „ filence is at the blue 
ſtreams of Selama, for Truthil's d race have failed. 
When wilt thou riſe in thy beauty, firſt of Erin's 
maids? Thy fleep is long in the tomb, and the 


morning diſtant far. The ſun ſhall not ceme to 


thy bed, and ſay, „“ Awake Dar-thula ! awake, 
thou firſt of women ! the wind' of ſpring is abroad. 
The flowers ſhake their heads on the green hills, 
the woods wave their growing leaves.” Retire, O 
ſun, the daughter of Colla is aſleep. She will not 
come forth in her beauty: ſhe will not move, in 
the ſteps of her lovelineſs.” 
Such was the ſong of the bards, when they rai- 
ſed the tomb. I ſung, afterwards, over the grave, 
when the King of Morven came; when he came 
to green Ullin to fight with car-borne Cairbar. 


NOTES ON 


DART EULA: 
1 The addreſs to the moon is very beautiful in the origi- 


nal, It is in a lyric meaſure, and appears to have been 


lung to the harp. | 
Vor. I, f FF b The 
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d b The poet means the moon in her wane. | 
_ © Nathos ſignifies youthful ; ; Ailthos, exquifite beauty ; 
Arden, pride. b 

d Cairbar, who murdered Cormpe king of Head, and 
ufurped the throne.” Ile was afterwards killed by Oſcar 
the fon of Offian,in a ſingle combat. The poet, upon other 
| occaſions, gives + the epithet of red-haired. 

© Dar-thula, or Dart-'huile, a evoman with A epes. 
She was the moſt famous beauty of antiquity. To this day, 


when a woman is praifed for her beauty, the common phraſe of 
is, that he is as lovely as Dar-thula. 1 
t The poet does not mean that Selama, which is men- thil 
tioned as the ſeat of Toſcar in Ulſter, in the poem of Con- Y 
Jath and Cuthona. The word in the original ſignifies either 0 


beautiful to behold, or a place cuit h a pleaſant or wide prof- 
pect. In thoſe times, they built their houſes upon eminen- 
ces, to command a view of the country, and to prevent of ti 
their being ſurpriſed ; many of them on that account, were 


calted Selama. The famous Selma of Fingal is derived from _ 
the ſame root. | p 
E Cormac the young king of Ireland, who was murdered mY 
by Cairbar. | back 
b That is, of the * of Cairbar. a 

i The family of Colla preſerved their loyalty to Cormac pedit 
long after the death of Cuchullin. ted hi 
k It is very common, in Oſſian's poetry, to give the noble 
title of king to every chief that was remarkable for his r 
valour. | . 5 ＋ 
i The poet, to make the ſtory of Dar- thula's arming Irelan 
Herſelf for battle, more probable, makes her armour to be death 
that of a very young man, otherwiſe it would ſhock all be- ulurpe 


le, 


lef, 
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lief, that the, who was very young, ſhould be able to car- 
ry it, ; 
n It was the cuſtom of thoſe times, that every warrior 
at a certain age, or when he became unfit for the field, fix+ 
ed his arms in the great hall, where the tribe feaſted upon 


joyful occafions. He was afterwards never to appear in 


battle ; and this ſtage eee time of fixing of 
the arms. 

% Lona, à mary plain. It was the cuſtom, in the days 
of Offian, to feaſt after a victory. Cairbar had juſt provid» 
ed an entertainment for his army, upon the defeat of Tru. 
thil the ſon of Colla, and the reſt of the party of Cormac, 


when Colla and his aged warriors arrived to give him battle. 


9 The poet avoids the deſcription of the battle of Lona, 


38 it would be improper in the mouth of a woman, and 


could have nothing new, after the numerous deſcriptions, 
of that kind, in his other poems. He, at the ſame time, 
gives an opportunity to Dar-thula to you a -fine n 
ment on her lover. 

? It is uſual with Oſſian, to repeat, at tact the . 
piſodes, the ſentence which introduced them. It brings 
back the mind of the reader to the main ſtory of the poem. 

Oſcar, the ſon of Oſfian, had long reſolved on the en- 


pedition, into Ireland, againſt Cairbar, who had aſſaſſina- 


ted his friend Cathol, the fon of Moran, an Iriſhman of 
noble extraction, and in the intereſt of the family of Cormac. 
" Lamb-mbor, a mighty hand. 
* Temora was the royal palace of the ſupreme kings of 
Ireland. It is here called mournful, on account of the 


death of Cormac, who was murdered there by Cairbar who 


uſurped his thr one. 
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; the voice of Cona. 
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t Slis-ſeamha, % boſom. She was the wife of Uſnoth, 
and daughter of Semo, the chief of the i/e of mi. 

u Althos had juſt returned from viewing the coaſt of Le- 
na, whither he had been ſent by TS the beginning of 
_ night, 
irbar had gathered an army, to * coaſt of Ulſter, 
in order to oppoſe Fingal, who prepared for an expedition 
into Ireland, to re-eſtabliſh the houſe of Cormac on the 
throne, which Cairbar had uſurped. . Between the Wings 
of Cairbar's army was the bay of Tura, into which the ſhip 
of the ſons vf Uſnoth was driven; _ chat ters was no pol. 
fibility of their eſcaping. | 

Semo was grandfather to Nathos by the mother s ſide, 


The ſpear mentioned here was given to Uſnoth on his mar- 


riage, it being the cuſtom then for the father of the lady 
to give his arms to his ſon-in-law, The ceremony uſed u- 
pon theſe occaſions is een in other e 

2 Uſnoth. 

2 Offian, the ſon of Fingal, Is often poetically called 


d By the Wirt of the moyntais js meant that deep and 
melancholy ſound which Moores, a ſtorm ; well known to 
thoſe who live in a high country. 

He alludes to the flight of Cairbar from Selama. 
| 4 Truthil was the founder of Dar-thula's family. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Fingal returning from an expedition which he had made 
into the Roman province, reſolved to viſit Cathulla king 
of Iniſtore, and brother to Comala, whoſe ſtory is related, 
at large, in the dramatic poem 'publiſhed in this collec- 
tion. Upon his coming in ſight of Carric-thura,' the pa- 
lace of Cathulla, he obſerved a flame on its top, which, 
in thoſe days, was a fignal of diſtreſs. The wind drove 
him into a bay; at ſome diſtance from Carric-thura, and 
he was obliged to paſs the night on the ſhore. Next 
day he attacked the army of Frothal king of Sora, who 
had befieged Cathulla in his palace of Carric-thura, and 
took Frothal himſelf priſoner, after he had engaged him 

in a ſingle combat. The deliverance of Carric-thura is 
the ſubje& of the poem, but ſeveral other epiſodes are 
interwoven with it. It appears from tradition, that this 
poem was addreſſed to a Culdee, or one of the firſt Chriſ- 
tian miſfionaries, and that the ſtory. of the Spirit Loda, 
ſuppoſed to be the ancient Odin of Scandinavia, was in- 
troduced by Oſſian in oppoſition to the Culdee's doc- 
'trine, Be this as it will, it lets us into Offian's notions 
of a ſuperior being; and ſhews that he was not addicted 
to the ſuperſtition which prevailed all the world over, be- 
fore the introduction of Chriſtianity. a 


AST * thou left thy blue courſe in heaven, 
1 golden-haired ſon of the ſky! The weſt has 
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opened its gates; the bed of thy repoſe is there. 
The waves come to behold thy beauty: they lift 
their trembling heads: they ſee thee lovely in thy 
ſleep z but they ſhrink away with fear. Reſt, in 
thy ſhadowy cave, O.ſun! and let thy return be in ( 
joy. But let a thouſand lights ariſe to the ſound gra 
of the harps of Selma: let the beam ſpread in the ple: 
hall, the king of ſhells is returned ! The ſtriſe of ber 
Crona b is paſt, like ſounds that are no more: raiſe its! 


the ſong, O bards, the king is returned with his brig 
fame. ſoft 
4 


Such was the ſong of Ullin, when Fingal re- 
turned from battle: when he returned in the 


bluſhing of youth; with all his heavy locks. His arou 
blue arms were on the hero; like a gray cloud on Doſt 
the ſun, when he moves in his robes of miſt, and noiſe 
ſhews but half his beams. His heroes follow the ding 
king: the feaſt of ſhells is ſpread. Fingal turns WW bil. 
to his bards, and bids the ſong to riſe. | fee h 
Voices of echoing Cona ! he faid, O bards of the: 
other times! Ye, on whoſe ſouls the blue hoſts of tall f 
our fathers riſe l ſtrike the harp in my hall; and E 
let Fingal hear the ſong. Pleaſant is the joy of (Ml "ke t 
grief! it is like the ſhower of ſpring, when it ſof- WJ rulhe 
tens the branch of the oak, and the young leaf lifts Vinve 
its green head. Sing on, O bards, to-morrow we lift dogs 
ill. 


the ſail. My blue courſe is through the ocean, to 
cure. 
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5 Carric-thura's walls; the moſſy walls of Sarno, 
where Comala dwelt. There the noble Cathulla 
ſpreads the feaſt of ſhells. . The boars of his woods 
in are many, and the ſound of the chaſe ſhall ariſe. 
* Cronnan ©, ſon of ſong! ſaid Ullin, Minona, 


id graceful at the harp: raiſe the ſong of Shilric, to 
he pleaſe the king of Morven. Let Vinvela come in 


her beauty, like the ſhowery bow, when it ſhews 
its lovely head on the lake, and the ſetting ſun is 
bright. And ſhe comes, O Fingal ! her voice is 
ſoft but ſad. | 
Vinvela. My love is a ſon of the hill. He pur- 
Yucs the flying deer. His gray dogs are panting 


His around him; his bow-ſtring ſounds in the wind. 
on Doſt thou reſt by the fount of the rock, or by the 

and noiſe of the mountain ſtream ? the ruſhes are nod- 
the ding with the wind, the miſt is flying over the 
uns bill. I will approach my love unperceived, and 
ſee him from the rock. Lovely I ſaw thee firſt by 

« of Wl the aged oak of Branno d; thou wert returning 
ts of all from the chaſe; the faireſt among thy friends. 
od Sbilric. What voice is that I hear? that voice 

of le the ſummer wind. I fit not by the nodding 


ſof- WJ ruſhes; J hear not the fount of the rock. Afar, 
lifts WY Vinvela e, afar I go to the wars of Fingal. My 
re lift dogs attend me no more. No more I tread the 
u, to bil. No more from on high I ſee thee, fair-mo- 
arric- 1 ving 


A 
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ving by the ſtream of the plain ; bright as the bow 
of heaven; as the moon on the weſtern wave. 

Vinvela. Then thou art gone, O Shilric! and 

I am alone on the hill. The deer are ſeen on the 

brow; void of fear 'they graze along. No more 

they dread the wind: no more the ruſtling tree, 

The hunter is far removed; he is in the field of 


Vi 
graves. Strangers, ſons of the waves! ſpare my 1 
lovely Shilric. her 


Shilric. If fall IJ muſt in the field, raiſe high my laſt 


grave, Vinvela. Gray ſtones and heaped-up he 
earth, ſhall mark me to future times. When the it is 
hunter ſhall fit by the mound, and produce h | 


food at noon, „Some warrior reſts here, he will 
ſay; and my fame ſhall live in his praiſe. Remem- 
ber me, Vinvela, when low on earth I lie 
Vinvela. Yes! I will remember thee; indeed 
my Shilric will fall. What ſhall I do, my love! 
when thou art-gone for ever ? 'Through theſe hills 
I will go at noon: I will go through the ſilent 
heath. There I will ſee the place of thy reſt, re- 
turning from the chaſe. Indeed my Shilric will 
fall; but I will remember him. 
And I remember the chief, ſaid the king of 
woody Morven; he conſumed the battle in bis 
rage. But now my eyes behold him not. I met 
him, one day, on the hill; his cheek was pale; 
a | | his 
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his brow was dark. The ſigh was frequent in his 
breaſt : his ſteps were towards the deſart. But 
now he is not. in the crowd of my chiefs, when the 
ſounds of my ſhields ariſe. Dwells he in the nar- 
row houſe, f the chief of high Carmora ? 5 

Cronnan ! ſaid Ullin of other times, raiſe the 
ſong of Shilric; when he returned to his hills, and 
Vinvela was no more. He leaned on her gray 
moſſy ſtone z he thought Vinvela lived. He ſaw 
her fair- moving on the plain: but the bright form 
laſted not : the ſun-beam fled from the field, and 
ſhe was ſeen no more. Hear the * of Shilric, 
it is ſoft but ſad. 
I fit by the moſſy fountain 3 on the top of the 
hill of winds. One tree is ruſtling above me. Dark 
waves roll. over the heath. The lake is troubled 
below. The deer deſcend from the hill. No hun- 
ter at a diſtance is ſeenz no whiſtling cow-herd is 
nigh. It is mid-day : but all is filent. Sad are my 
thoughts alone. Didſt thou but appear, O my 
love, a wanderer on the heath ! thy hair floating 
on the wind behind thee; thy boſom heaving on 
the ſight ; thine eyes full of tears for thy friends, 
whom the miſt of the hill had concealed ! Thee I 
would comfort, my love, and bring thee to thy 
father's houſe. 12:7 

Vol. I. G g But 
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But it is ſhe that there appears, like'a beam of 

light on the heath? bright as the moon in autumn, 

as the ſun in a ſummer- ſtorm, comeſt thou, lovely 

maid, over rocks, over mountains to me? She 

ſpeaks: but how weak her voice, like * breeze 

in the reeds of the pool. | 

« Returneſt thou ſafe from the war? Where are 
thy iriends, my love ? I heard of thy death on the 
Hill; J heard and mourned thee, Shilric !” Yes, 
my fair, I return; but I alone of my race. Thou 
{halt ſee them no more: their graves J raiſed on 
the plain. But why art thou on the deſart hill ? 
Why on the heath, alone ? 

« Alone I am, O Shilric! alone in the winter- 
houſe. With grief for thee I expired. Shilric, 1 
am pale in the tomb.” 

She fleets, ſhe ſails away; as gray miſt before 
the wind ! and, wilt thou not ſtay, my love ? Stay 
and behold my tears ? fair thou appeareſt, Vinve- 
la] fair thou waſt, when alive! 

By the moſſy fountain I will fit; on the top of 
the hill of winds. When mid-day is ſilent around, 
converſe, O my love, with me! come on the wings 
of the gale | on the blaſt, of the mountain, come 
Let me hear thy voice, as thou paſſeſt, when mid- 


day is filent around. t 
| Such 
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Such was the ſong of Cronnan, on the night ot 
Selma's joy. But morning roſe in the eaſt the 
blue waters rolled in light. Fingal bade his ſails to 
riſe, and the winds came ruſtling from their hills. 
Iniſtore roſe to ſight, and Carric-thura's moſtly 
towers. But the ſign of diſtreſs was on their top: 
the green flame edged with ſmoke, The king of 
Morven ſtruck his breaſt : he aſſumed, at once, his 
ſpear. His darkened brow bends forward to the 
coaſt : he looks back to the lagging winds. His 
hair is diſordered on his back. The filence of the 
king 1s terrible. 
Night came down on the ſea : Rotha's bay recei- 
ved the ſhip. A rock bends along the coaſt with all 


its echoing wood. On the top is the circle i of Lo- 
da, and the moſſy ſtone of power. A narrow plain 
ſpreads beneath, covered with graſs and aged trees, 
which the midnight winds, in their wrath, had 
torn from the ſhaggy rock. The blue courſe of a 
ſtream is there-: and the lonely blaſt of ocean pur- 
ſues the thiſtle's beard, The flame of three oaks - 


aroſe : the feaſt is ſpread around : but the ſoul of 
the king is ſad, for Carric-thura's battling chief. 
The wan, cold moon roſe, in the eaſt. Sleep 
deſcended on the youths : Their blue helmets glit- 
ter to the beam; the fading fire decays. But ſleep 
did not reſt on the king: he roſe in the midſt of 


G 2 | bis 
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bis arms, and ſlowly aſcended the hill to behold 


the flame of Sarno's tower. 
The flame was dim and diſtant; the moon hid 
her red face in the eaſt. A blaſt came from the 
mountain, and bore, on its wings, the ſpirit of 
Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, * and 
he ſhook his duſky ſpear. His eyes appear like 
flames in his dark face; and his voice is like dif. 
tant thunder. Fingal advanced with the ſpear of 
his ſtrength, and raiſed his voice on high. 
| Son of night, retire; call thy winds and fly: 
Why doſt thou come to my preſence, with thy 
ſhadowy arms? Do I fear thy gloomy form, diſmal 
ſpirit of Loda? Weak is thy ſhield of clouds: fee· 
ble is that meteor, thy ſword. The blaſt rolls them 
together; and thou thyſelf doſt vaniſh. Fly from 
my preſence ſon of night ! call thy winds and fly! 
Doſt thou force me from my place, replied the 
hollow voice ? The people bend before me. I turn 
the battle in the field of the valiant. I look on the 
nations and they vaniſh : my noſtrils pour the blaſt 
of death. I come abroad on the winds: the tem- 
peſts are before my face. But my dwelling i is calm, 
above the clouds, the fields of my reſt are pleaſant, 
Dwell then in my calm field, faid Fingal, and 
let Comhal's fon be forgot. Do my ſteps aſcend, 
from * into the peaceful plains ? Do I meet 
thee, 


Id 
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thee, with a ſpear, on thy cloud, ſpirit of diſmal | 
' Loda? Why then doſt thou frown on Fingal ? or 


ſhake thine airy ſpear ? But thou frowneft in yain : 
I never fled from mighty men. And fhall the ſops 
of the wind frighten the king of Morven ! mand 
knows the weakneſs of their amm. 

Fly to thy land, replied the form: receive the 
wind and fly. The blaſts are in the hollow of my 
hand: the courſe of the ſtorm is mine. The king 
of Sora is my ſon, he bends at the ſtone of my 
power. His battle is around Carric-thura ; and he 
vill prevail. Fly to thy land, ſon of Comhal, or 
feel my flaming wrath. | 

He lifted high his ſhadowy, fpear; and bent fork 
ward his terrible height. But the king, adyancing, 


The gleaming path of the ſteel winds through the 
gloomy ghoſt. The form fell ſhapeleſs into air, 


like a column of ſmoke, which the ſtaff of the boy | 


diſturbs, as it rifes from the half-extinguiſhed fur- 
nace, | | 
The ſpirit of Lada ſhrieked, as, rolled into him- 
ſelf, he roſe on the wind. Iniſtore ſhook at the 
ſound, The waves heard it on the deep: they 
fopped, in their courſe with fear: the companions 
of Fingal ſtarted, at once; and took their heavy 


ſpears. 


drew his ſword ; the blade of dark brown Luno. 1 


17 = i N 
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ow rolling eyes of Comala. He loved her, in the 


"When Annir's ſtone“ of fame aroſe, Frothal came 
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ſpears. They miſſed the king: they roſe with 


rage; all their arms reſound. dat 
The moon came forth in the eaſt. The king the 
returned in the gleam of his arms. The joy of his Th 
youths was great ; their ſouls ſettled, as a ſea from the 
a ſtorm. Ullin raiſed the ſong of gladneſs. The : 
hills of Iniſtore rejoiced. The flame of the oak vit 
aroſe; and the tales of heroes are told. | | fe 
But Frothal, Sora's battling king, fits in ſadneſs Mo 
beneath a tree. The hoſt ſpreads around Carric. i * 
thura. He looks towards the walls with rage. dar 
He. longs for the blood of Cathulla, who, once, He 
overcame the king in war. When Annir reigned “ 80 
in Sora, the father of car-borne Frothal, a blaſt days 
conc 


roſe on the ſea, and carried Frothal to Iniſtore, 
Three days he feaſted in Sarno's halls, and ſaw the "uy 


rage of youth, and ruſhed to ſeize the white- armed 
maid. Cathulla met the chief. 'The gloomy bat- 
tle roſe. Frothal is bound in the hall : three days 
he pined alone. On the fourth, Sarno ſent him to 
his ſhip, and he returned to his land. But wrath 
darkened in his ſoul againſt the noble Cathulla. 


in his ſtren oth. The battle burned round Carric- 
thura, and Sarno's moſſy walls. 
| Morning 
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Morning roſe on Iniſtore. Frothal ſtruck: his 


dark-brown ſhield. His chiefs ſtarted at the ſound; 
they ſtood, but their eyes were turned to the ſea. 
They ſaw Fingal coming in his ſtrength ; and rn 
the noble Thubar ſpoke. 

« Who comes like the ſtag of the mountain, 
with all his herd behind him? Frothal, it is foe ; 
| ſee his forward ſpear. Perhaps it js the king of 
Morven, Fingal the firſt of men. His actions are 
vell known on Gormal ; the blood of his foes is in 
Sarno's halls. Shall I aſk the peace* of kings? 
He is like the thunder of, Heaven.“ 

Son of the feeble hand, ſaid Frothal, ſhall my 
days begin in darkngls 7 ? Shall I yield before I have 
conquered in battle, chief of ftreamy Tora ? The 
people would ſay in Sora, Frothat flew forth like a 
meteor ; but the dark cloud met it, and it is no 
more. No: Thubar, I will never yield; my fame 
hall ſurround me like light. No: I will never 
yield, king of ſtreamy Tora. 

He went forth with the ſtream of his people, 
but they met a rock : Fingal ſtood unmoved, bro- 
ken they rolled back from his fide. Nor did they 
roll in ſafety ; the ſpear of the king purſued their 
light, The field is covered with heroes. A riſing- 
ul! preſerved the flying hoſt. 

Frothal 
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Frothal ſaw their flight, The rage of his boſom 


roſe. He bent his eyes to the ground, and called 
the noble Thubar. „ Thubar! my people fled. 
My fame has ceaſed to riſe, I will fight the king; 
I feel, my burning ſoul. Send a bard to demand 
the combat. Speak” not againſt Frothal's words, 
But, Thubar! I love a maid ; ſhe dwells by Tha- 
no's ſtream, the white-boſomed daughter of Her. 


man, Utha with the ſoftly-rolling eyes. She fear- 


ed the daughter of Iniſtore, and her ſoft ſighs 
roſe, at my departure. Tell to Utha that I am 
low; but that my ſoul delighted in her.“ 

Such were his words, reſolved to fight. But 
the ſoft ſigh of Utha was near. She had followed 
her hero over the ſea, in the armour of a man, 
She rolled her eye on the youth, in fecret, from 
beneath a glittering helmet. But now ſhe ſaw the 
bard as he went, and the ſpear fell thrice from her 
hand, Her looſe hair flew on the wind. Her 
white breaſt roſe, with ſighs. She lifted up her eyes 
to the king ; ſhe would ſpeak, but thrice ſhe failed, 

Fingal heard the words of the bard ; he came in 
the ſtrength of ſteel. They mixed their deathful 
ſpears, and raiſed the gleam of their fwords. But 
the ſteel of Fingal deſcended- and cut Frothal's 
ſhield in twain. His fair fide is expoſed ; half 
bent he foreſces his death. | 

Darkneſs 


Darkneſs gathered on Utha's ſoul. The tear 
tolled down her cheek. She ruſhed to covet 
the chief with her ſhield ; but a fallen oak met 
her ſteps: She fell on her arm of ſhow; her 
ſhield, her helmet flew wide. Her white boſons 
keaved to the ſight z her OY hair is ſpread 
on earth. 

Fingal pitied the chi e maid: he ſtayed 
the uplifted ſword: The tear was in the eye of 
the king, as, bending forward he ſpoke. „King 
of ſtreamy Sora] fear not the ſword of Fingal. It 
as never ſtained with the blood of the vanquiſh- 
ed; it never pierced à fallen foe: Let thy people 
tejoice along the blue waters of Tora: let the maids 
of thy love be glad: Why ſhouldeſt thou fall in 
thy youth, king of ſtreamy Sora? ? 

Frothal heard the words of Firigal, ind ſaw the 
tiing maid: they * ſtood in ſilenee, in their beau- 
ty: like two young trees of the plain, when the 
ſhower of fpring is on their leaves; and the loud 
winds are laid. 

Daughter of Herman,” ſaid Frothal, tc didft 
thou come from Tora's ſtreams ; didft thou come, 
in thy beauty, to beh61d thy warrior low? But he 
as low before the mighty, maid of the flow-rell- 
ing eye ! The feeble did not overcome the ſon of 
tar-borne Annir. Terrible art thou, O king of 
Vol. I. H h Morven | 


| Morven ! in battles of the ſpear. But, in peace, 


ſilent ſhower : the flowers lift their fair heads be- 
fore him; and the gales ſhake their wings. 0 
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thou art like the ſun, when be looks through a 


that thou wert in Sora! that my feaſt were ſpread! 
The future kings of Sora would ſee thy arms and 
rejoice. They would rejoice at the fame of their 
fathers, who beheld the mighty Fingal. 

« Son of Annir,” replied the king, „“ the fame 
of Sora's race ſhall be heard. When chiefs are 
ſtrong in battle, then does the ſong ariſe | But if 
their {words are ſtretched over the feeble : if the Wl nce 
blood of the weak has. tained their arms; the bard 7 


ſhall forget them in the ſong, and their tombs ſhall WM chat 
not be known. The ſtranger ſhall come and build tc; 
there, and remove the heaped-up earth. An half- Wl the 


worn ſword ſhall riſe before him; and bending ny 
above it, he will ſay, „Theſe are the arms of 80 c 
chiefs of old, but their names are not in ſong. 


Come thou, O Frothal, to the feaſt of Iniſtore; 0 
let the maid of thy love be there: and our faces Wil on + 
will brighten with joy.“ com 
Pingal took his {| pear, moving in the ſteps of 05 
his might. The gates of Carric-thura are opened. Wil ron 
The feaſt of ſhells is ſpread. The voice of mulic Wi moor 
aroſe. Gladneſs brightened in the hall. The voice i , 
of Ullin was heard: the n of Selma was ſtrung, I did n 


Utha 


* 


Utha rejoiced in his preſence, and demanded the 
ſong of grief; the big tear hung in her eye, when 
the ſoft © Crimora ſpoke. Crinora the daughter 
of Rinval, who dwelt at Lotha's * mighty ſtream. 
The tale was long, but lovely; and ert the 
bluſhing maid of Tora. | 
Crimora. * Who cometh from the hill, like a 
doud tinged with the beam of the weſt? Whoſe 
voice is that, loud as the wind, but pleaſant as the 
harp of Carril!® It is my love in the light of ſteels; 
but ſad is his darkened brow. Live the mighty 
race of Fingal ? or what diſturbs my Connal ? * 
Connal. They live. I ſaw them return from the 
chaſe, like a ſtream of light. The ſan was on 
their ſhields. Like a ridge of fire they deſcended 
the hill. Loud is the voice of the youth; the war, 
my love, is near. 'To-morrow the terrible Dar- 
go comes to try the force of our race. The race 
of Fingal he defies; the race of battle and wounds. 
Crimora. Connal, I ſaw his fails like gray miſt 
on the ſable wave. They flowly came to land- 
Connal, many are the warriors of Dargo! | 
Connal. Bring me thy father's ſhield ; the boſſy, 
ron ſhield of -Rinval; that ſhield like the full 
moon when it moves darkened through heaven 
Crimora. That ſhield I bring, O Connal but it 
did not defend my father. By the ſpear of Gera 
par he fell. Thou may'ſ fall, O Connal ! | 
Hh 2 Connal, 
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Connal. Fall indeed I may: But raiſe my tomb, 
Crimora. Gray ſtones, a mound of earth, ſhall 
keep my memory. Bend thy red eye over my 
tomb, and beat thy mournfyl heaving breaſt, 
Though fair thou. art, my lave, as the light; more 
pleaſant than the gale of the hill; yet I will not 
| ſtay. Raiſe my tomb, Crimora. 

Crimora. Then give me thoſe arms of light; that 
fword, and that ſpear of ſteel. I ſhall meet Dar- 
go with thee, and aid my loyely Connal. Fare- 
well, ye rocks of Ardven! ye deer l and ye. ſtreams 
of the hill! We ſhall return no more. Our tombs 
are diſtant far, 

„ Aud did they return no more?” ſaid Utha's 
burſting figh. Fell the mighty in battle, and 
did Crimora live ? Her ſteps were lonely, and her 
ſoul was ſad for Connal. Was he not young and 
lovely; like the beam of the ſetting ſun ?“ Ullin 
{aw the virgin's tear, and took the ſoftly-trembling 
harp: the ſong was lovely, but ſad, and filence 
was in Carric-thura. | 

Autumn is dark on the mountains; gray miſt 
reſts on the hills. The whirlwind is heard on the 
heath. Dark rolls the river through the narrow 
plain. A tree ſtands alone on the hill, and marks 
the ſlumbering Connal. The leaves whirl round 
with the wind, and ſtrew the grave of the dead. 

; N At 
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At times are ſeen here the ghoſts of the deceaſed, 
when the muſing hunter alone ſtalks flowly over 
the heath. | | 

Who can reach the fource of thy race, O Con- 
nal? and who recount thy fathers ? Thy family. 
grew like an oak on the mountain, which meeteth, 
the wind with its lofty head. But now it is torn 
from the earth. Who ſhall ſupply the place of 
Connal ? Here was the din of arms? and here the 
groans of the dying. Bloody are the wars of Fin» 
gal! O Connal! it was here thou didſt fall, Thine 
arm was like a ftorm; thy ſword a beam ef the 
ky; thy height, a rock on the plain; thine eyes, 
a furnace of fire. Louder than a ſtorm was thy 
voice, in the battles of thy ſteel. Warriors fell by 


| thy ſword, as the thiſtle by the ſtaff of 2 boy. 


Dargo the mighty came on, like a cloud of thun- 
der. His brows were contracted and dark. His 
eyes like two caves in a rock. Bright roſe their 
{words on each fide z dire was the glang of their 
ſteel. | 7 ts 
The daughter of Rinval was near; Crimora 
bright in the arcmour of man; her yellow hair is 
looſe behind, her bow is in her hand. She follow« 
el the youth to the war, Connal her much-be« | 
loved, She drew the ſtring on Dargo; but erring 
pierced her Connal. He falls like an oak on the 
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alas like : a rock from the ſhaggy hill. What 
ſhall ſhe do, hapleſs maid ? He bleeds; her Con- 
nal dies. All the night long ſhe cries, and all the 
day, “ O Connal, my love, and my friend?” With 
grief the ſad mourner dies. Earth here incloſes 


the lovelieſt pair on the hill. The graſs grows il | 
between the ſtones of the tomb; I often ſit in the * 
mournful ſhade.. The winds ſigh through the for 
graſs; their memory ruſhes on my mind. Undiſ- | 
turbed you now fleep together; in the tomb of the lar 
mountain you reſt alone. po 
« And ſoft be your reſt,” faid Utha, cc children 1 

of ſtreamy Lotha. I will remember you with tears, 0 
and my ſecret ſong ſhall riſe; when the wind is in nar 
the groves of Tora, and the ſtream is roaring near, pul 


Then ſhall ye come on my ſoul, with all your love- 
ly grief.” | | 

Three days feaſted the kings: on the fourth their 
white ſails aroſe. The winds of the north carry 
the ſhip of Fingal to Morven's woody land. But 
5 ä the ſpirit of Loda fat, in his cloud, behind the ſhips 
__ cf Frochal. He hung forward with all his blaſts, 
= and ſpread the white-boſomed ſails. The' wounds 
i : of his form were not forgot; ad ſtill feared 7 the 
_— neten ; 
1 N OTES ; 
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The ſong of Ullin, with which the poem opens, is in 
alyric meaſure, It was uſual with Fingal, when he re- 
turned from his expeditions, to ſend his bards finging be- 
fore him. This ſpecies of triumph is . by e the 
ſong of victory. . | 

d Offian has celebrated the Ariſe of 8 in a — 
lar poem. This poem is connected with it, but it was im- 
poſſible for the tranſlator to procure that part which relates 
to Crona, with any degree of purity. FP" 

© One ſhould think that the parts of Shilric and Viavela 
were repreſented by Cronnan and Minona, whoſe very 
names denote that they were fingers, who performed in 
public. Cronnan ſignifies a mournful ſound 5 Minona, or 
Min-onn, /oft air. All the dramatic poems of Oſſian ap- 
pear to have been preſented before Fingal, upon ſolemn 
occaſions, | = 

d Bran, or Branno, ſignifies @ mountain flream ; it is 
here ſome river known by that name, in the days of Of- 
fan. There are ſeveral ſmall rivers in the north of Scot- 
land, ſtill retaining the name of Bran; in particular one 
which falls into the Tay, at Dunkeld. 

© Bhin-bheul, a man with a melodious voice. Bb in 
the Gallic Language has the ſame ſound with the v in 
Engliſh, 

The grave. a 

5 Carn- mor, high rocky bill. 
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k The diſtinction, which the ancient Scots made be: 
tween good and bad ſpirits, was, that the former appeared 
ſometimes in the day time in lonely unfrequented places, 
but the latter ſeldom but by night) and always in a diſmal 
gloomy ſcene. 

1 Thi circle bf Loda is ſuppoſed ot be a place of worſhip 
among thie Scandinavians, as the ſpitit of Loda is thought 
to be the ſame with their god 

* He is deſcribed, in a fimite, 10 the poem concerning 

the death of Cuchullin. 

| The famous ſword of Fingal, adi by Lun, or Luno, 
z ſmith of Lochtin. 

n Annir was alſo the father of Erragon, who was killed 
after the death of his brother Frothal. The death of Erra- 
gon is the ſubjeR of the batile of Lora, 4 poem in this 
collection. 

» That is, after the death of Antiir. To ere the ſtone 
of one's fame, was, in other words, to ſay that the perſon 
was dead. 

„ Honourable terms of peace. 

P By the daughter of Iniſtore, Frothal means Comala, 
of whoſe death Utha probably had not heard; confequent- 
ly ſhe feared that the former paſſion of Frothal for Comala 
might return. | 

4 Frothal and Utha. 

r There is a propriety in introducing this epiſode, as the 
fituation of Crimora and Utha were ſo fimilar. 

* 5 Lotha was the ancient name of one of the great rivers 
in the north of Scotland. The only one of them that fill 
- retains a name of a like ſound is Lechy, in Inverneſsſhire ; 
but whether it is the' river mentioned here, the tranſlator 


will not pretend to ſay, 
| t Cri 


hire; 


En 
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t Cri-mora, @ woman of a great ſoul. 

v Perhaps the Carril mentioned here is the ſame with 
Carril the ſon of Kinfena, Cuchullin's bard. The name it - 
ſelf is proper to any bard, as it ſignifies a ſprightly and har« 
monious ſound. 

x Connal, the ſon of Diaran, was one of the moſt famous 
heroes of Fingal ; he-was ſlain in a battle againſt Dargo, a 
Briton z but whether by the hand of the enemy, or that of 
his miſtreſs, tradition does not determine, | 

The ſtory of Fingal, and the ſpirit of Loda, ſuppoſed 
to be the famous Odin, is the moſt extravagant fiction in all 


- Offian's poems. It is not, however, without precedents in 


the beſt poets; and it muſt be ſaid for Oſſian, that he ſays 
nothing but what perfectly agreed with the notions of the 
times, concerning ghoſts. They thought the ſouls of the 
dead were material, and conſequently ſuſceptible of pain. 
Whether a proof could -be drawn from this paſſage, that 
Offian had no notion of a divinity, I ſhall leave to others to 
determine: it appears, however, that he was of opinion, 
that ſuperior beings ven to take no notice of what paſſed 
among men, 
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This poem fixes the antiquity of a cuſtom, which is welt 
known to have prevailed afterwards, in the north of Scot- 
land, and in Ireland. The bards, at an annual feaſt, pro- 
vided by the king or chief, repeated their poems, and 
fuch of them as were thought, by him, worthy of being 
preſerved, were carefully taught to their children, in or- 
der to have them tranſmitted to poſterity. It was one of 
thoſe occaſions: that afforded the ſubje& of the preſent 
poem to Offian. It is called in the original, The Songs 
of Selma, which title it was thought proper to adopt in 
the tranſlation. 

The poem is entirely lyric, and has great variety of verſifi 
cation. The addreſs to the evening ftar, with which it 
opens, has, ih the original, all the harmony that numbers 
could give it ; flowing down with all that tranquillity and 
ſoftneſs, which the ſcene deſcribed naturally inſpires. 


TAR of the deſcending night] fair is thy light 

in the weſt! thou lifteſt thy unſhorn head 
from thy cloud: thy ſteps are ſtately on thy hill. 
What doſt thou behold in the plain? The ſtormy 
winds are laid. The murmur of the torrent comes 
from afar. Roaring waves climb the diſtant rock. 


The flies of evening are on their feeble wings, and 
the 
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the hum of their courſe is on the field. What doſt 


thou behold, fair light? But thou doſt ſmile and 


depart. 'The waves come with joy around thee, 
and bathe thy lovely hair. Farewel, thou filent 
beam ! Let the light of Offian's ſoul ariſe. 

And it does ariſe in its ſtrength ! IL behold my 
departed friends. Their gathering is on Lora, as 
in the days that are paſt. Fingal comes like a watry 
column of miſt : his heroes are around. And ſee 
the bards of the ſong, gray-haired Ullin ; ſtately 
Ryno; Alpin, with the tuneful voice, and the 
ſoft complaint of Minona ! How are ye changed, 
my friends, ſince the days of Selma's feaſt! when 
we contended, like the gales of the ſpring, that, 
flying over the hill, by turns bend the feebly whiſt- 
ling graſs. | 

Minona then came forth in her beauty; with 
down-caſt look and tearful eye; her hair flew ſlow- 
ly on the blaſt that ruſhed unfrequent from the 
hill. The ſouls of the heroes were ſad when ſhe 
raiſed the tuneful voice; for often had they ſeen 
the grave of Salgar,* and the dark dwelling of 
white-boſomed Colma. © Colma left alone on the 
bill, with all her voice of muſic ! Salgar promiſed 
to come: but the night deſcended round. Hear 


the voice of Colma, when ſhe ſat alone on the hill! 


7 Tiz Celma, 


Colma. It is b ; I am Cdn forlorn on the 
hill of ſtorms. The wind is heard in the moun- 


tain. 


'The torrent ſhrieks down the rock. No 


hut receives me from the rain forlorn on the hill 


of winds. 
Riſe, moon from behind thy clouds; ſtars of 


the night appear ! Lead me, ſome light, to the 
place where my love reſts from the toil of the chaſe! 


| his bow near him, unſtrung ; his dogs panting a- 


round him. But here I mult fit alone, by the rock 


of the moſſy ſtream. 
roar; nor can J hear the voice of my love. 


The ſtream and the wind 


Why 


delays my Salgar, why the ſon of the hill, bis pro- 
miſe? Here is the rock, and the tree; and here 
the roaring ſtream. Thou didſt promiſe with night 
to be here. Ah! whither is my Salgar gone? 
With thee would I fly, my father ; with thee, my 
brother of pride. Our race have long been foes; 


but we are not foes, O Salgar ! 


Ceaſe a little while, O wind ! ftream, be thou 
filent a while |! let my voice be heard over the 
heath ; let my wanderer hear me. Salgar | it is! 
who call. Here is the tree, and the rock. Salgar, 
my love! I am here. Why delayeſt thou thy 
coming? Lo! the moon appeareth. 'The flood 1s 
bright in the vale. The rocks are gray on the 


face of the bill. 


* 1 


But I fee him not on the brow; 


his 
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bis eee eee 


Here I muſt fit alone. 


But who are theſe that lie beyond me on the 
heath? Are they my love and my brother? Speak 
to me, O my friends! they anſwer not. My ſoul 
is tormented with fears. Ah! they are dead. Their 
ſwords are red from the fight. O my brother! 
my brother ! why haſt thou ſlain my Salgar ? why, 
O Salgar ! haſt thou ſlain my brother? Dear were 
ye both to me! what ſhall [ fay in your praiſe ? 
Thou wert fair on the hill among thouſands ; he 
was terrible in fight. Speak to me; hear my voice, 
ſons of my love ! But alas ! they are ſilent; ſilent 
forever ¶ Cold are their breaſts of clay | Oh! from 
the rock of the hill: from the top of the windy 
mountain, ſpeak ye ghoſts of the dead ſpeak, I 
will not be afraid. Whither are ye gone to reſt ? 
In what cave of the hill ſhall I find you ? No feeble 
voice is on the wind: no anſwer half-drowned in 
the ſtorms of the hill. 

I fit in my grief. I wait for morning in my tears. 
Rear the tomb, ye friends of the dead; but cloſe 
it not till Colma come. My life flies away like a 


dream: why ſhould I ſtay behind? Here ſhall I 
reſt with my friends, by the ſtream of the ſound- 


ing rock, When night comes on the hill; when 
the wind is on the heath; my ghoſt ſhall ſtand in 
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the wind, and mourn the death of my friends. The 
Hunter ſhall hear from his booth. He ſhall fear 
but love my voice. For ſweet ſhall my voice be for 
my friends; for pleaſant were they both to me. 

Such was thy ſong, Minona ſoftly-bluſhing maid 
of Torman. Our tears deſcended for Colma, and 
our ſouls were ſad. Ullin came with the Karp, and 
gave the ſong of Alpin. The voice of Alpin was 
pleaſant : the ſoul of Ryno was a beam of fire. 
But they had reſted in the narrow houſe : and their 
voice was not heard in Selma. Ullin had return- 
ed one day from the chaſe, before the heroes fell, 
He heard their ſtrife on the hill; their ſong was 
ſoft but ſad. They mourned the fall of Morar, 
firſt of mortal men. His ſoul was like the ſoul of 
Fingal ; his ſword like the ſword of Oſcar. But 
he. fell, and his father mourned : his fiſter's eyes 
were full of tears. Minona's eyes were full of 
tears, the ſiſter of car-borne Morar. She retired 
from the ſong of Ullin, like the moon in the weſt, 
when ſhe foreſees the ſhower, and hides her fair 
head in a cloud. I touched the harp, with Ullin; 
the ſong of mourning roſe. 

Ryno. The wind and the rain are over: calm | is 
the noon of day. The clouds are divided in hea- 
ven. Over the green hills flies the inconſtant ſun. 


Red through the ſtony vale comes down the ſtream 
| f of 
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of the hill. Sweet are thy murmurs, O ſtream? 

but more ſweet is the voice I hear. It is the voice 
of Alpin, the ſon of fong, mourning for the dead. 
Bent is the head of age, and red his tearful eye. 
Alpin, thou ſon of fong, why alone on the filent 
hill? why complaineft thou, as a blaſt in the wood; 
25 a wave on the lonely ſhore ! 

Alpin. My tears, O Ryno! are for the dead; 
my voice, for the inhabitants of the grave. Tall 
thou art on the hill; fair among the ſons of the 
plain. But thou ſhalt fall like Morar;4 and the 
mourner ſhall fit on thy tomb. The hills ſhall 
know thee no more; thy bow ſhall lie in the hall, 
unſtrung. 

Thou wert ſwift, O Morar ! as a roe on the hill; 
ut terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the 
ſtorm. Thy ſword in battle, as lightning in the 
field. Thy voice was like a ſtream after rain; like 
thunder on diftant hills. Many fell by thy arm; 
they were conſumed in the flames of thy wrath. 
But when thou didſt return from war, how peace- 
ful was thy brow ? Thy face was like the ſun after 
rain; like the moon in the ſilence of night; calm 
35 the breaſt of the lake when the loud wind is laid. 
Narrow is thy dwelling now; dark the place of 
thine abode. With three ſteps I compaſs thy grave, 
O thou who waſt ſo great before! Four ſtones, 


with 
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with their heads of moſs, are the only memorial of 


thee. A tree with ſcarce a leaf, long graſs which 9 
whiſtles in the wind, mark to the hunter's eye the v 
grave of the mighty Morar. ' Morar ! thou art low = 
indeed. Thou haſt no mother to mourn thee ; V 
no maid with her tears of love. Dead is ſhe that 1 
brought thee forth. Fallen is the daughter of Mor- to 
glan th 

Who on his ſtaff is this? who is this, whoſe thu 


head is white with age, whoſe eyes are red with 
tears, who quakes at every ſtep. It is thy father, 
O Morar! the father of no ſon but thee. He 
heard of thy fame in battle; he heard of foes diſ- 


perſed. He heard of Morar's fame ; why did he Car 
not hear of his wound ? Weep, thou father of Mo- dau 
rar; weep; but thy fon heareth thee not. Deep Am 
is the fleep of the dead; low their pillow of duſt. flou 
No more ſhall he hear thy voice; no more ſhall he de 
awake at thy call. When ſhall it be morn in the lleep 
grave, to bid the ſlumberer awake? Farewel, thou thy | 
braveſt of men! thou conqueror in the field! but A 
the field ſhall ſee thee no more : nor the dark wood dark 
be lightened with the ſplendor of thy ſteel. Thou Je te 
haſt left no ſon. But the ſong ſhall preſerve thy brok: 
name. Future times ſhall hear of thee ; they ſhall pale | 


hear of the fallen Morar. 


The 
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The grief of all aroſe, but moſt the burſting ſigh 
of Armin. He remembers the death of his ſoy; 


who fell in the days of his youth. Carmor* was 
near the hero, the chief of the echoing Galmal. 
Why burſts the gh of Armin, he ſaid ? Is there 


a cauſe to mourn? The ſong comes, with its muſic, 


to melt and pleaſe the foul. It is like ſoft miſt, 
that, riſing from a lake, pours on the filent vale 


the green flowers are filled with dew, but the ſun 


returns in bis ſtrength, and the muſt is gone. Why 


art thou fad, O Armin, chief of ſea-ſurrounded 


Gozma ? . 

Sad! I am indeed : nor ſmall my cauſe of woe ! 
Carmor, thou haſt loſt no ſon; thou haſt loſt no 
daughter of beauty. Colgar the valiant lives; and 
Annira faireſt maid. The boughs of thy family 
flouriſh, O Carmor ! but Armin is the laſt of his 
race. Dark is thy bed, O Daura! and deep thy 
ſleep in the tomb. When ſhalt thou awake with 
thy ſongs? with all thy voice of muſic ? | 

Ariſe, winds of autumn, ariſe; blow upon the 
dark heath ſtreams of the mountains, roar ! howl; 
ye tempeſts, in the top of the oak l walk through 
broken clouds, O moon! ſhow by intervals thy 
pale face] bring to my mind that ſad night, when 
all my children fell; when Arindal the mighty fell; 


when Daura the lovely failed. Daura, my daughter! 
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thou wert fair; fair as the moon on the hills of 
Fura; “ white as the driven ſnow; ſweet as the 
breathing gale. Arindal, thy bow was ſtrong, thy 
ſpear was ſwift in the field: thy look was like mitt 
on the waye; thy ſhield, a red cloud in a ſtorm, 
Armar, renowned in war, came, and ſought Dau- 
ra's lovez he was not long denied; fair was the 
hope of their friends. | 

Erath, ſon of Odgal, repined; for his brother 
was {lain by Armar. He came diſguiſed like a ſon 
of the ſea: fair was his {kiff on the wave; white 
| his locks of age; calm his ſerious brow. . Faireſt of 
women, he ſaid, lovely daughter of Armin ! a rock 
not diſtant in the ſea, bears a tree on its ſide; red 
ſhines the fruit afar. There Armar waits for Daura. 
I came to carry his love along the rolling ſea. She 
went; and ſhe called on Armar. Nought anſwers 
ed, but the ſoni»of the rock. Armar, my love 
my love i why tormenteſt thou me with fear? hear, 
ſon of Ardnart, hear: it is Daura who calleth thee! 
Erath the traitor fled laughing to the land. She 
lifted up her voice, and cried for her brother and 
her father. Arindal | Armin] none to relieve your 
Daura. | | | 
Her voice came over the ſea. Arindal my ſon 
deſcended from the hill: rough in the ſpoils of the 
claſe. His arrows rattled by his fide z his bow 
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was in his hand : five dark gray dogs attended his 


" ſteps. He ſaw fierce Erath on the ſhore: he ſeized 


and bound him to an oak. Thick bend the thongs * 
of the hide around his limbs; he loads the wind 
with his groans. Arindal aſcends the wave in his 
boat, to bring Daura to land. Armar came in his 
wrath, and let fly the gray-feathered ſhaft. It 
ſunk; it funk in thy heart. O Arindal my ſont! 
for Erath the traitor thou diedſt. The oar is ſtop- 
ped at once; he panted on the rock and expired. 
What is thy grief, O Daura, when round thy feet 
is poured thy brother's blood. The boat is broken 
in twain by the waves. Armar plunges into the 
ſea, to reſcue his Daura, or die. Sudden a blaſt 
from the hill comes over the waves. He ſunk, 
and he roſe no more. 

Alone, on the ſea-beat rock, my daughter was 
heard to complain. Frequent and loud were her 
cries z nor could her father relieve her. All night 


I ſtood on the ſhore. I ſaw her by the faint beam 


of the moon. All night I heard her cries. Loud 
was the wind; and the rain beat hard on the fide 
of the mountain. Before morning appeared; her 


. voice was weak. It died away, like the evening- 


breeze among the graſs of the rocks. - Spent with 
grief ſhe expired. And left thee Armin alone, 
gone is wh ſtrength in the war, and fallen my pride 
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among women. When the ſtorms of the moun. 


tain come; wherr the north lifts the waves on high ; 


I fit by the ſounding ſhore, and look on the fatal 
rock. Often by the ſetting moon I ſee the ghoſts 
of my children. Half-viewleſs, they walk in mourn- 
ful conference together. Will none of you ſpeak 
in pity? They do not regard their father. I am 
ſad, O Carmor, nor ſmall is-my cauſe of woe 1 
Such were the words of the bards in the days of 
ſong; when the king heard the muſic of harps, 
and the tales of other times. The chiefs gathered 
from all their hills, and heard the lovely ſound. 


They praiſed the voice of Cona ! the firſt among 


a thouſand bards. But age is now on my tongue; 
and my ſoul has failed, I hear, ſometimes, the 
ghoſts of bards, and learn their pleaſant fong. But 
memory fails in my mind; I hear the call of years. 
They ſay, as they paſs along, why does Offian ſing ? 
Soon ſhall he lie in the narrow houſe, and no bard 
ſhall raiſe his fame. Roll on, ye dark-brown years, 
For you bring no joy on your courſe, Let the tomb 
open to Oſſian, for his ſtrength has failed. The 
ſons of ſong are gone to reſt : my voice remains, 
like a blaſt, that roars, lonely, on a ſea-ſurround- 
ed rock, after the winds are laid. The dark moſs 
whiſtles there, and the diſtant mariner fees the 
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Alpin is from the ſame root with Albion, or rather Al- 
bin, the ancient name of Britain; Alp, high in land, or 
country. The preſent name of our iſland has its origin in 
the Celtic tongue; ſo that thoſe who derived it from any 
other, betrayed their ignorance of the ancient language of 
our country. Britain comes, from Breac't in, variegated 
land, fo called from the face of the country, from the na- 
tives painting themſelves, | or from their anne 
clothes. 

d Sealg- er, a hunter. 

© Cul-math, a wwoman with fine hair. 

4 Mor-er, great man. 


© Torman, the ſon of W * of Lmora, one of the 


neſtern iſles. 

f Armin, a hero. He was chief, or petty king of Gorina, 
|, e. the blue iſland3 ſuppoſed to be one of the Hebrides, 

5 Cear-mor, a tall dark-complezioned man. 

b Fuar-a, cold land. | 

i By the ſon of the rock, the poet means the echoing back 


of the human voice from a rock, The vulgar were of opi- 


dion, that this repetition of ſound was made by a ſpirit 


within the rock; and they, on that account, called it mace _ 


falla ; the fon aube devells in the rock. 

k The poet here only means that Erath was bound with 
kathern thongs. * 

| Offian is ſometimes poetically called the voice of Cona, 
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his army totally defeated. 
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CALTHON AND COLMAL; 


A POEM. 


" ' THE ALOVESNT. 


1 


This piece, as many more” of Offian's compoſitions, is ad- 


dreſſed to one of the, firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries. The 


_ + Rory of the poem is handed down, by tradition, thus: 


In the country of the Britons between the walls, two 
chiefs lived in the days of Fingal, Dunthalmo, lord of 


Teutha, ſuppoſed to be the Tweed; and Rathmor, whe 


dwelt at Clutha, well known to be the river Clyde. Rath 
mor was not more renowned for his generoſity and ho: 
Pitality, than Dunthalmo was infamous for his cruelty 
and ambition, Dunthalmo, through envy, or on accoun 
of ſome private feuds, which ſubſiſted between the fami 
lies, murdered Rathmor at a feaſt ; but being afterward: 
touched with remorſe, he educated the two ſons of Rath 
mor, Calthon and Colmar, in his owwhoufe. . They grow 


ing up to man's eſtate, dropped ſome hints that they in 


tended to revenge the death of their father, upon which 
Dunthalmo ſhut them up ia two caves on the banks of 


Teutha, intending to take them off privately. Colmal 


the daughter of Dunthalmo, who was ſecretly in love wi 

Calthon, helped bim to make his eſcape from priſon, anc 
fed with him to Fingal, diſguiſed in the habit of a young 
warrior, and implored his aid againſt Dunthalmo, Fin 


; gal ſent Oſſian with three hundred men, to Colmar's relic 


Dunthalmo having previouſly murdered Colmar, came tc 
a battle with Oſſian; but he was killed by that hero, and 
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| ARGUMENT. abs 
Calthon married Colmal, his deliverer  and' Offian return- 
ed to Morven. ' | | 
LEASANT is the voice of thy ſong, thou 
lonely dweller of the rock. It comes on the 
bund of the ſtream, along the narrow vale. My 


cher years. I ſtretch my hand, but it is feeble x 
nd the ſigh of my boſom grows. Wilt thou not 
ten, ſon of the rock, to the ſong of Oſſian? My 
foul is full of other times; the joy of my youth re- 
urns. Thus the ſun appears in the weſt, after the 
eps of his brightneſs have moved behind a ſtorm z 
he green hills lift their dewy heads: the blue 
freams rejoice in the vale. The aged hero comes 
forth on his ſtaff, and his gray hair glitters in the 
tam. Doſt thou not behold,-ſon of the rock, a 
field in Offian's hall? It is marked with the 
frokes of battle; and the brightneſs of its boſ- 
ks has failed. That ſhield the great Dunthalmo 
ore, the chief of ſtreamy Teutha. Dunthalmo 
ure it in battle, before he fell by Oſſian's ſpear. 
liſten ſon of the rock, to the tale of other years... 

Rathmor was a chief of Clutha. The feeble dwelt 
n his hall. The gates of Rathmor were never 


of 


bul awakes; O ſtranger | im the midſt of my hall. 
ſtretch my hand to the ſpear, as in the days of 


tloſed ; his feaſt was always ſpread. The ſons of 
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his darkening ſoul deſigned their death. He clo 
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of Clutha. Bards raiſed the ſong, and touched 
the harp: and joy brightened on the face of the 
mournful. Dunthalmo came, in his pride, a 
ruſhed into the combat of Rathmor. The chief of 
Clutha overcame; the rage of Dunthalmo iroſe 


He came, by night, with his warriors; and the 


mighty Rathmor fell. He fell in his halls, wha 


his feaft was often ſpread for ſtrangers. 

Colmar and Calthon were young, the ſons of 
car-borne Rathmor. They came, in the joy a 
youth, into their father's hall. They behold him 
in his blood, and their burſting tears deſcend. The 
ſoul of Dunthalmo melted, when he ſaw the chik 
dren of youth; he brought them to Alteutha's* 
walls; they grew-in the houſe of their foe. They 
bent the bow in his preſence; and came forth to 
bis battles. They ſaw the fallen walls of their fa 
thers; they ſaw the green thorn in the hall. Then 
tears deſcended in ſecret ; and, at times, their faces 
were mournful. Dunthalmo beheld their grief 


them in two caves, on the echoing banks of Teuthy 
The ſun did. not come there with his beams; ne 
the moon of heaven by night. The ſons of Rath 
mor remained in darkneſs, and foreſaw their death a 

The daughter of Dunthalmo wept in ſilence, th 
fair-haized, blue- eyed Colmal. > Her eye had rollec 
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in ſecret on Calthon; his lovelineſs ſwelled in her 
\ ſoul. She trembled for her warrior; but what 
could. Colmal do ? Her arm could not lift the 
ſpear; nor was the ſword formed for her fide: 
Her white breaſt never roſe beneath a mail. Nei- 
ther was her cye the terror of heroes. What canft 
thou do, O Colmal! for the. falling chief? Her 
ſteps are unequal; her hair is looſe : her eye looks 
wildly through her tears. She came, by night, to - 
the hall ©; and armed her lovely form in ſteel; the 
ſteel of a young warrior, who fell in the firſt of his 
battles. She came to the cave of Calthon, and 
looſed the thong from his hands, | 

« Ariſe, ſon of Rathmor,” ſhe ſaid, “ ariſe, the 
night is dark. Let us fly to the king of Selma 4, 
chief of fallen Clutha! I am the ſon of Lamgal, 
who dwelt in thy father's hall. I heard of thy 
dark dwelling in the cave, and my ſoul aroſe. A- 
riſe, ſon of Rathmor, for the night is dark.” 
* Bleſt voice !” replied the chief, “ comeſt thou 
from the darkly-rolling clouds? for often the 
ghoſts of his fathers deſcended to Calthon's dreams, 
ſinc2 the ſun has retired from his eyes, and dark- 
neſs has dwelt around him. Or art thou the ſon 
of Lamgal, the chief- I often ſaw in Clutha ? But 
halli fly to Fingal and Colmar my brother low.? 
ſhall I fly to Morven, and the hero cloſed in night? 

VoL. J. L1 No: 


\ 
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No : give me that {| pear, ſon of Lamgal, Calthon a 
will defend his brother.” . 
« A thouſand warriors,” replied the maid, f 

cc ſtretch their ſpears round car-borne Colmar. * 
What can Calthon do againſt a hoſt ſo great? Let al 
us fly to the king of Morven, he will come with V 
battle. His arm is ſtretched forth to the unhappy; he 
the lightning of his ſword is round the weak. A- th 

riſe, thou ſon of Rathmor ; the ſhades of night 

will fly away. Dunthalma will behold thy ſteps on m. 
the field, and thou muſt fall in thy youth.“ D. 
The ſighing hero roſe; his tears deſcend for am 
**car-borne Colmar. He came with the maid to * 
Selma's hall ; but he knew not that it was Colmal. he 
The helmet covered her Iovely face; and her ny 
breaſt roſe beneath the ſteel. Fingal returned 825 
from the chaſe, and found the lovely ſtrangers. 1 
They were like two beams of light, in the midſt of fal 
the hall. The king heard the tale of grief; and ö 
turned his eyes around. A thouſand heroes half- for 
roſe before him; claiming the war of Teutha. I to « 
came with my ſpear from the hill, and the joy of the 
battle roſe in my breaſt : for the king ſpoke to Ol- ved 
ſian in the midit of the people. the 
« Son of my ſtrength,” he ſaid, c take the ſpcar Fur} 
of Fingal ; go to Teutha's mighty ſtream, aff ſave 4 


" the car-borne Colmar. Let thy fame return be- 
| fore 
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fore thee like a pleaſant gale; that my ſoul may re- 
joice over my ſon, who renews the renown of our 
fathers. Offian! be thou a ſtorm in battle; but 
mild when the foes are low! It was thus my fame 
aroſe, O my ſon; and be thou like Selma's chief. 
When the haughty come to my halls, my eyes be- 
hold them not. But my arm is ſtretched forth to 
the unhappy. My ſword defends the weak.” 

I rejoiced in the words of the king: and took 
my rattling arms. Diaran © roſe at my ſide, and 
Dargo * king of ſpears. Three hundred youths fol- 
lowed our ſteps : the lovely ſtrangers were at my 
fide. Dunthalmo heard the ſound of our approach; 
he gathered the ſtrength of Teutha. He ſtood on 
a hill with his hoſt ; they were like rocks broken 
with thunder, when their bent trees are ſinged 
and bare, and the ſtreams of their chinks have 
falled. | 

The ſtream of Teutha rolled, in its pride, be- 
fore the gloomy foe. I ſent a bard to Dunthalmo, 
to offer the combat on the plain; but he ſmiled in 
the darkneſs of his pride. His unſettled hoſt mo- 
ved on the hill; like the mountain cloud, when 
the blaſt has entered its womb, and ſeatter the 
curling gloom on every ſide. | 

They brought Colmar to Teutha's' bank, "bond 
with a thouſand thongs. The chief j is ſad, but 


L122 7 lovely, 
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lovely, and his eye is on his friends; for we ſtood, 
in our arms, on the oppoſite bank of Teutha. 
Dunthalmo came with his ſpear, and pierced the 
hero s fide: he rolled on the bank in his biood, 
and we heard his broken ſighs. 

Calthon ruſhed into the ſtream: I bound fors 
ward on my ſpear. Teutha's race fell befor us, 
Night came rolling down. Dunthalmo reſted on 
a rock, amidſt an aged wood. The rage of his 
boſom burned againſt the car-borne Calthon. But 
Calthen ſtood in his grief; he mourned the fallen 
Colmar; Colmar * in 3 before his fame 
aroſe. 

I bade the ſong of woe to riſe, to ſoothe the 
mournful chief ; but he ſtood beneath a tree, and 
often threw his ſpear on the earth. The humid eye 
of Colmal rolled near in a ſecret tear: ſhe foreſaw 
the fall of Dunthalmo, or of Clutha's battlin g 
chief. 

Now half the night had paſſed away. Silence 
and darkneſs were on the field; ſleep reſted on the 
eyes of the heroes: Calthon's ſettling ſoul was ſtill. 
His eyes were half-cloſed ; but the murmur of 
Teutha had not yet failed in his ear. Pale, and 
ſhewing his wounds, the ghoſt of Colmar came: 
he bended his head over the hero, and 0 his 


feeble voice, 


50 Set 
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« Sleeps the ſon of Rathmor in his might, and 
his brother low? Did we not riſe to the chaſe to- 
gether, and purſue the dark- brown hinds? Colmar 
was not forgot till he fell; till death had blaſted 
his youth. I lie pale beneath the rock of Lona. 
0 let Calthon riſe! the morning comes with its 
beams; and Dunthalmo will diſhonour the fallen.” 
He paſſed away in his blaſt. The riſing Calthon 
{aw the ſteps of his departure. He ruſhed in the 
ſound of his ſteel; and unhappy Colmal roſe. She 
followed her hero through night, and dragged her 
ſpear behind. But when Calthon came to Lona's 
rock, he found his fallen brother. The rage of 
his boſom roſe, and he ruſhed among the foe. 
The groans of death aſcend. They cloſe around 
the chief. He is bound in the midſt, and brought 
to gloomy Dunthalmo. The ſhout of Joy aroſe 
and the hills of night replied. 7 


I ſtarted at the ſound: and took my father's 
ſpear, - Diaran roſe at my ſide; and the youthful 


ſtrength of Dargo. We miſled the chief of Clu- 
tha, and our ſouls were ſad. I dreaded the de- 
parture of my fame; the pride of my valour roſe. 
« Sons of Morven,” I ſaid, „ it is not thus our 
fathers fought. They reſted not on the field of 
ſtrangers, when the foe did not fall before them, 
Their ſtrength was like the eagles of heaven; their 
we renown 
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renown is in the ſong. But our people fall by de- 


grees, and our fame begins to depart. What ſhall 8 
the king of Morven ſay, if Oſſian conquers not at the 

| Teutha? Riſe in your ſteel, ye warriors, and fol- | 
low the ſound of Oſſian's courſe. He will not re- 8 
turn, but renowned, to the echoing walls of Selma.” half 
Morning roſe on the blue waters of Lteutha; oak 
Colmal ſtood before me in tears. She told of the 1 
chief of Clutha: and thrice the ſpear fell from her . 
hand. My wrath turned againſt the ſtranger; for a j 
my ſoul trembled for Calthon. Son of the feeble If 
hand,” I ſaid, “ do Teutha's warriors fight with oy fi 
tears! The battle is not won with grief; nor dwells ve! 
the ſigh in the ſoul of war. Go to the deer ot Car- 1 
mun, or the lowing herds of Teutha. But leave 3 


theſe arms, thou ſon of fear: a warriour may lift 
them in battle.” _ | 

I tore the mail from her thoulders. Her ſnon 
breaſt appeared. She bent her red face to thy 
ground. I looked in filence to the chiefs. Th 


ſpear fell from my hand; and the ſigh of my bo 
ſom roſe. But when I heard the name of th 


. maid, my crowding tears deſcended. I bleſſe 
the. lovely beam of youth, and bade the batt 
move. 

Why, ſon of the rock, ſhould Ofſfian tell ho 
Teutha's warriors died? They are now forgot 


the 


0 
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their land; and their tombs are now found on the 
heath. Years came on with their tempeſts; and 
the green mounds mouldered away. Scarce is the 
grave of Dunthalmo ſeen, or the place where he 
fell by the ſpear of Oſſian. Some gray warrior, 
half blind with age, fitting by night at the flaming 
oak of the hall, tells now my actions to his ſons, 
and the fall of the dark Dunthalmo. The faces of 
youth bend fidelong towards his voice; ſurpriſe 
and joy burn in their eyes. 

I found the ſon 5 of Rathmor bound to an oak; 
my ſword cut the thongs from his hands. And I 
gave him the white-boſomed Colmal. They dwelt 
in the halls of Teutha; and Oſſian returned to 
Selma. | 


NOTES ON 


CALTHON AND COLMAL. 


2 Al-teutha, or rather Balteutha, the town of Taveed, 
the name of Dunthalmo's ſeat. It is obſervable, that all 
the names in this poem, are derived from the Gallic lan- 
mage ; which, as I have remarked in a preceding note, is 
proof that it was once the univerſal language of the 
hole illand. 


b Coal- 


— i — 
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b Caol-mhal, a woman <wwith ſmall eye-brows ; ſmall eye. 
brows were a diſtinguiſhing part of beauty in Offian's time: 
and he ſeldom fails to give them to the fine women of hig 
poems. ern | 

© That is, the hall where the arms taken from enemies 


v: 
were hung up as trophies. Oſſian is very careful to make th 
his ſtories probable; for he makes Colmal put on the arms . — 
of a youth killed in his firſt battle, as more proper for a ele 
young woman, who cannot be ſuppoſed ſtrong enough to tor 


carry the armour of a full grown warrior, 
d Fingal, 


© Diaran, father of that Connal who was ny She 
killed by Crimora, his miſtreſs. I 
f Dargo, the ſon of Collath, is celebrated in other poems But 
by Offian. He is ſaid to have been killed by a boar at a Dar 
hunting party. The lamentation of his miſtreſs, or wife, g 


Mingala, over his body, is extant ; but whether it is of Oſ- 
ſian's compoſition, I cannot determine. It is generally af: 
cribed to him, and has much of his manner ; but ſome tra 
ditions mention it as an imitation by ſome later bard. A 
it has ſome poetical merit, I have ſubjoined it, 


&« Tat ſpouſe of Dargo came in tears; for Dargo was ne 
more! The heroes ſigh over Lartho's chief: and what ſhal 
ſad Mingala do? The dark ſoul vaniſhed like morning milt 
before the king of ſpears: but the generous glowed in hi 
preſence like the morning ſtar. 

Who was the faireft and moſt lovely? who but Collath' 
ſtately ſon? Who ſat in the midſt of the wife, but Darg( 
of the mighty deeds ? 

Thy hand touched the trembling harp : Thy voice w. 


ſoft as ſummer winds. Ah me! what ſhall the heroes fa 
EY fo 


ollath 
Darg 


ce Wi 


nes ſa 
fc 


look of which was firm in danger! Why haft thou failed on 
our hills, thou fairer than the beams of the ſun ? 


% 


* 
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jor Dargo fell before a boar Pale is the lovely cherk ; the 


The daughter of Adonfion was lovely in the eyes of the 
ralant 3 the was lovely in their eyes, but the choſe to be. 
the ſpouſe of Dargo. 


But thou art alone, Mitigala! the i» coming with 16d 


clouds newt tations ia fe e? Where but in the 
tomb of Dargo? | 

Why doſt thou lift ihe ſtone, d bard why dot thu 
ſhut the narrow houſe ? Mingala's eyes are heavy, 1852 | 
She muſt ſleep with Dargo. 

Laſt night 1 heard the ſong of joy in Lartho's lofty b. 
e ee COU hdd wif BOL Mingala reſts with 
Dargo. 

85 Calthon. 
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| THE ARGUMENT, 

Lathmon, a Britiſh prince, taking advantage of Fingal's ab- 
fence in Ireland, made a deſcent on. Morven, and advan- 
ced within fight of Selma the royal palace. Fingal arrived 
in the mean time, and Lathmor retreated to a hill, where 
his army was ſurpriſed by night, and himſelf taken pri- 

ſoner by Offian and Gaul the ſon of Morni. This exploit 
of Gaul and Offian bears a near reſemblance to the beau- 
tiful epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus in Virgil's ninth Zneid. 
The poem opens, with the firſt appearance of Fingal on 

the coaſt of Morven, and ends, it may be ſuppoſed, a. 
bout noon the next day. 


ELMA, thy halls are filent. There is no found 
in the woods of Morven. The wave tumbles 
alone on the coaſt. The filent beam of the ſun is 
on the field. The daughters of Morven come 
forth, like the bow of the ſhower ; they look to- 
wards green Ullin for the white fails of the king. 
He had promiſed to return, but the winds of the 
north aroſe. . 

Who pours from the en hill, like a ſtream 
of darkneſs ? It is the hoſt of Lathmon. He has 
heard of the abſence of Fingal. He truſts in the 
wind 


ſtop, O mighty ſtream, in thy courſe! Does not 


Lathmon, like the miſt of the lake ? But the ſqually 


: ſtorm is behind thee ; Fingal purſues thy ſteps! 
d The king of Morven ſtarted from ſleep, as we 


rolled on the dark-blue wave. He ſtretched his 
hand to his ſpear, and his heroes roſe around. We 
knew that he had fcen his fathers, for they often 
deſcended to his dreams, when the, ſword of the 
foe roſe over the land; and the battle darkened 
before us. Whither haſt thou fled, O wind,“ 
ſaid the king of Morven ? « Doſt thou ruſtle i in the 
chambers of the ſouth, and purſue the ſhower in 
other lands ? Why doſt thou not come to my ſails} 
to the blue face of my ſeas? The foe is in the land 
of Morven, and the king is abſent. . But let each 


every ſpear over the wave; let every ſword be un- 
ſheathed- Lathmon is before us with his hoſt: 
he that fled ® from Fjngal on the plains. of Lona, 


But he returns, like a collected ſtream, and his 
roar is between our hills.” 


A ; i Such 


All. . 
wind of the north. His ſoul brightens with joy. 


Why doſt thou come, Lathmon ? The mighty are 
not in Selma. Why comeſt thou with thy forward 
ſpear? Will the daughters of Morven fight ? But 


Lathmon behold theſe fails ? Why doſt thou vaniſh, 
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bind on his mail, and each aſſume his ſnield. Stretch | 
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Such were the words of Fingal. We ruſhed in« 4 
to Carmona's bay. Offian aſcended the hill; and hz 
thrice ſtruck his boſſy ſhield. The rock of Mor- of 
ven replied; and the bounding roes came forth, th 
The foes were troubled in my preſence: : and col- ey 
lected their darkened hoſt; for I ſtood; like a cloud fle 
on the hill, rejoicing in the arms of my youth. th; 
Morni © ſat beneath a tree, at the roaring waters ed 
of Strumon ; 4 his locks of age are gray: he leans ſer 
forward on his ſtaff; young Gaul is near the hero, 
hearing the battles of his youth. Often did he rio 
riſe, in the fire of his ſoul, at the mighty deeds of in 
Morni. The aged heard the ſound of Offian's of t 
ſhield : he knew the ſigh of battle. He ſtarted at atte 
once from his place. His gray hair parted on his ove 
back. He remembers the actions of other years.“ age. 


My ſon,” he ſaid to fair-haired Gaul, « I hear cc 
the ſound of battle. The king of Morven is re- f 
turned, the ſign of war is heard. Go to the halls 
of Strumon, and bring his arms to Morni. Bring 
the arms which my father wore in his age, for my 
arm begins to fail. Take thou thy armour, O 
Gaul; and ruſh to the firſt” of thy battles. Let 
thine arm reach to the renown of thy fathers. Be 
thy courſe in the field, like the eagle's wing. Why 
ſhouldſt thou fear death, my ſon | the valiant fall 
9 fame; their ſkjelds turn the dark ſtream of 

danger 
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danger away, and renown dwells / on their gray 
hairs: Doſt thou not ſee, O Gaul, how the ſteps 
of my age are honoured ? Morni moves forth, and 
the young meet him, with reverence, and turn their 
eyes, with ſilent joy, on his courſe. But I never 
fled from danger, my ſon! my ſword lightened 
through the darkneſs of battle. The ſtranger melt- 
ed before me; _ mi She were n in _ om 
ſence.” 

Gaul — che arms to Morni: : the 17251 war- 
rior covered himſelf with ſteel. He took the ſpear 
in his hand, which was often ſtained with the blood 
of the valiant. He came towards 'Fingal, his ſon 
attended his ſteps. The fon of Comhal rejoiced 
over the warrior, when he came in the locks of-his 
age. 

« King of. the roaring Strumon e ſaid the rifing 
joy of Fingal; « do I behold thee in arms, after 
thy ſtrength has failed? Often has Morni ſhone in 
battles, like the beam of the rifing ſun ; ; when he 
diſperſes the ſtorms of the hill, and brings peace | 
to the glittering fields. But why didſt thou not 
reſt in thine age? Thy renown is in the ſong. The 
people behold thee, arid bleſs the departure 'of 
mighty Morni. Why didſt thou not reſt in thine - 
age? For the foe will vaniſh before Fingal.” | 
* 4+, x cc gon 
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ow | 60 Son of Combal, * replied the ek, cc the | 
irength. of Mornis, arm has failed, I attempt to 4 
draw the ſword of my youth, but it remains in itz _ 
place. I throw the ſpear, but it falls ſhort of the * 

5 mark; and I feel the weight of my ſhield. We * 
decay like the graſs of the mountain, and our Y 
ſtrength returns no more. I have a. ſon, O Fingal, _ 
his ſoul has delighted in the actions of Mn 74 
youth ; but his ſword has not been lifted againſ is 

the foe,. neither has his fame begun. I come with his 
him to battle; to direct his arm. His renown will Ft: 
be a ſun to my ſoul, in the dark hour of my de- wh 
parture. O that the name of Morni Were forgot, 1 
among the people] that the heroes would only ſay, = 
Behold the father of Gaul.” He 

« King of Strumon,” Fingal replied, &« Gaul he 
ſhall lift the ſword in battle. But he (hall lift it 5 
before Fingal; my arm ſhall defend his youth. 1 
But reſt thou in the halls of Selma; and hear of 'Y! 
our renown, Bid the harp be ſtrung ; and the FN: 
voice of the bard ariſe, that thoſe who fall may re- —_ 

: Joice in their fame ; and the ſoul of Morni brighten "Ws 
with gladneſs. Offian ! thou haſt fought i in battles: bis 
the blood of ſtrangers is on thy ſpear; let thy y 
courſe be with Gaul in the ſtrife; ; but depart not . 
from the fide of F ingal ; leſt the foe And you alone; the ; 
__ and your fame fail at once.” full 


I ſaw 
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I faw*® Gaul in his arms, and my ſoul was mix- 
ed with his: for the fire of the battle was ia his 
eyes! he looked to the foe with j joy. We ſpoke 
the words of friendſhip in ſecret; and the light- 
ning, of our ſwords poured together ; for we drew 
them behind the wood, and tried the Rirengrh of 
our arms on the empty air. 

Night came down on Morven. Fingal fat at the 
beam of the oak. Morni fat by his fide with all 
his. gray waving locks. Their diſcourſe 15 of other 
times, and the actions of their fathers. Three 
bards, at times, touched the harp; and Ullin was 


near with his ſong. He ſung of the mighty Com- 


hal; but darkneſs gathered f on Morni's brow. 


He rolled his red eye on Ullin; and the ſong UE > 


the bard ceaſed. Fingal obſerved. the aged hero, 
and he mildly ſpoke. 

« Chief of Strumon, why that darkneſs ? Let 
the ys of other years be forgot. Our father's 
contended in battle; but we meet together, at the 
feaſt. Our ſwords are turned on the foes, and 
they melt before us on the field. Let the days of 
our fathers be forgot, king of moſſy Strumon.“ 

« King of Morven,” replied the chief, I remem- 
ber thy father with joy. He was terrible in battle ; 
the rage of the chief was deadly. My cyes were 
full of tears, when the king of heroes fell. The 

valiant 
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valiant fall, O Fingal, and the feeble remain on 
the hills. Ho many heroes have paſſed away, in 


the days of Morni ! And I did not ſhun the battle; ; 
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neither did I fly from the ſtrife of the valiant, " 
Now let the friends of Fingal reſt ; for night is a- in bat 
round; that they may riſe, with ſtrength, to battle to giv 
| againſt car-borne Lathnion. I hear. the ſound of fe h 
bis hoſt, like thunder heard om a diſtant heath. king 
Oſfian ! and fair-haired Gaul! 2 ye are forift in the the fla 
race. Obſerve the- foes of Fingal from that. woody n bis 
hill. But approach them not, your fathers are not t 
near to ſhield you. Let not your fame fall at once. WI” ” l 
The valour of youth may fail.” ; ile. 
* We heard the words of the chief with joy, and lh in 
moved in the clang of our arms. Our ſteps are on le, 
the woody hill. Heaven burns with all its ſtars. ey w 
The meteors of death fly over the field. The dif. ry t 
tant noiſe of the foe reached our ears. It was then pre it 
Gaul ſpoke, in his valour; his hand half-unſheath- vile,” 
ed the ſword. « Yo! 
te Son of Fingal,” he ſaid, « why burns the ſoul # ſhall 
of Gaul ? my heart beats high. My ſteps are diſ- Wy" fath 
ordered ; and my hand trembles on my ſword. ould. 
When I look towards the foe, my ſoul lightens be- aul au, 
fore me, and ſee their ſleeping hoſt. Tremble thus hold 1 


the ſouls of the valiant in battles of the ſpear ? n. 
How would the ſoul of Morni riſe if we ſhould ruſb {W'Shty « 

; | 8 on one; f 
Vol. 
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and our ſteps be ſtately i in-the cyes of the brave.” 


ting? They are terrible in his diſpleaſure, and like 
the flames of death. But I will not behold them 


l n his wrath. Oſſian ſhall prevail or fall. But 
d hall the fame of the vanquiſhed riſe : ? They paſs 
C way like a ſhadow, But the fame of Oſſian ſhall 
iſe. His deeds ſhall be like his fathers. Let us 
4 ſh in our arms; ſon of Morni, let us ruſh to bat- 


te, Gaul! if thou ſhalt return, go to Selma's 
bfty wall. Tell to Everallin that I fell with fame; 


wiſe,” 


« Son of Fingal, Gaul replied with a figh; 


ul 
„father ſay, and Fingal king of men? The feeble 
d. Would turn their eyes and ſay, Behold the mighty 


l auh left his friend in his blood!” Ye ſhall not 
hold me, ye feeble, but in the midſt of my re- 
own. Offian | I have heard from my father the 


ne; for the ſoul increaſes in danger,” 


gn the foe! Our renown would grow in the ſongs, ; 
cc Son of Morni,” I. replied, cc my. ſoul delights 5 
in battle. I delight to ſhine in battle alone, and © 


to give my name to the bards. But what if the 
F be ſhould prevail; ſhall I behold the eyes of th * 


arry this ſword to Branno's daughter. Let her N 
ne it to Oſcar, when the pore of his youth ſhall 


„hall T return after Offian is low ! What would 


tighty deeds of heroes; their mighty deeds when: EN 
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« Son of Morni,” I replied and ftrode before | 
him on the heath, “ our fathers ſhall praiſe our 
valour, when they mourn our fall. A beam of 
gladneſs ſhall riſe on their fouls, when their eyes 
are full of tears. They will ſay, Our ſons have not 


Fallen like the graſs of the field, for they ſpread death | 


around them. But why ſhould we think of the nar- 
row houſe ? The ſword defends the valiant. But 


death purſues the flight | of the feeble; z and their re- 


nown is not heard.” | 

We ruſhed forward through night ; and came 
to the roar of a ſtream which bent its blue courſe 
round the foe, through trees that echoed to its 
noiſe; we came to the bank of the ſtream, and ſaw 


the ſleeping hoſt. Their fires were decayed on the 


plain: and the lonely ſteps of their ſcouts were diſ- 
tant far. I ſtretched thy ſpear before me to ſup- 
port my ſteps oyer the ſtream. But Gaul took my 


hand, and ſpoke the words of the valiant. 


« Shall the ſon of Fingal ruſh on a ſleeping foe ? 
Shall he come like a blaſt by night when . it over- 
turns the young trees in ſecret ? Fingal did not 
thus receive his fame, nor dwells renown on the 
gray hairs of Morni, for actions like theſe. Strike, 


Offian, | ſtrike the ſhield of battle, and let their 
thouſands riſe. Let them meet Gaul in his = 


battle, that he may 70 che ſtren gth of his arm,” 
My 


[ 
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My foul rejoiced over the warrior, and my burſ- 

ting tears deſcended. * And the foe thall meet 

Gaul,” I ſaid: « the fame of Morni's ſon ſhall a- 
riſe. But ruſh not too far, my hero: let the gleam | | 

of thy ſteel be near to Ofian. Let our hands join | 
in laughter. Gaul! doſt thou not behold that 
rock ? Its gray fide dimly gleams to the ſtars. If | 
the foe ſhall prevail, let our back be towafds the 1 
rock. Then ſhall they fear to approach our | 
ſpears ; for death is in our hands.“ 5 

I ftruck thrice my echoing ſhield. The farting 

foe aroſe: We ruſhed on in the found of our 
arms. Their crowded. ſteps fly over the heath; 
for they thought that the mighty Fingal came; and 
the ſtrength of their arms withered away. The 
ſound of their flight was like that of flame; when 
it ruſhes through the blaſted groves. It wis then 
the ſpear of Gaul flew in his ſtrength : it was then 
bis ſword aroſe. Cremor fell; and mighty Leth. 

Dunthormo ſtruggled in his blood. The ſteel 
ruſhed through Crotha's fide, as bent, he roſe on | 
his ſpear; the black ftream poured from the wound, 
and hiſſed on the half extinguiſhed dak. Cathmin 
ſaw the ſteps of the hero behind him, and aſcend- 
ed a blaſted tree; but the ſpear pierced him from 
| behind. Shricking, panting, he i; mbſs and 
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withered branches purſue his fall, and ſtrew the 
blue arms of Gaul. 

Such were thy deeds, ſon of Morni, in the firſt 
day of thy battles. Nor flept the ſword by thy 
fide, thou laſt of Fingal's race ! Offian ruſhed for- 
s ward i in his ſtrength, and the people fell before 

him; as the graſs by the ſtaff of the boy, when he 
whiſtles along the field, and the gray beard of the 
thiſtle falls. But careleſs the youth moves on; his 
| ſteps are towards the deſart. | 
Gray morning roſe before us, the winding 
ſtreams are bright along the heath. The foe ga- 
thered on a hill; and the rage of Lathmon roſe, 
He bent the red eye of his wrath: he is ſilent in 
his rifing grief. He often ſtruck his boſly ſhield; ec 4 
and his ſteps are unequal on the heath. I faw the of 
diſtant darkneſs of the hero, and I ſpoke to Mor- Nu 
ni's ſon. 8 
csc Car-borne chief of Strumon, doſt thou be- 10 
hold the foe? They gather on the hill in their tho 
wrath. Let our ſteps be towards the king v. He the 
ſhall riſe in his ſtrength, and the hoſt of Lathmon my 
vaniſh. Our fame is around us, warrior, the eyes 7 
of the aged i will rejoice. But let us fly, ſon of 
Morni, Lathmon deſcends the hill.“ « Then let 
| our ſteps be flow,” replied the fair-haired Gaul; 

« let the foe ſay with a. ſmile, Behold the warrirs 


Kb of 


ug melt away before the beam 
take the ſhield of Gormar | 
F. ſpear, that the aged heroes m 


ſhall behol&'the actions of ney 
Such were our words on E N i Sul 
math * came to car- borne Ln Sulmath chief 
of Dutha at the dark- rolling ſtream of Putranna l. 
« Why Yoſt thou not ruſh, ſon of Nuath, with a 
thouſand of thy heroes ? Why doſt thou not de- 
ſcend with thy hoſt, before the warriors fly ? their 


blue arms are beaming to the riſing light, and CINE ol 


ſteps are before us on the heath.” = 

« Sor- of the feeble hand,” fail Lathmon, 
« ſhall my hoſt deſcend !- They are but two, ſon 
of Dutha, and ſhall a thouſand lift their ſteel? 
Nuath would mourn, in his hall, for the depar- 
ture of his fame. His eyes would turn from Lath- 
mon, when the tread of his feet approached. G0 


| thou to the heroes, chief of :Dutha, for I behold - 


the ſtately ſteps of Offian. His fame is worthy of 
my ſteel ; let him fight with Lathmon.“ 

The noble Sulmath came. I rejoiced in the 
words of the king. I raiſed the ſhield on my arm; 
and Gaul placed in my hand the ſword of Monri. 


We returned to the murmuring ſtreams Tathmon © 


came in his ſtrength. His dark hoſt ratled „ like N 


Af 
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che ee behind him: but the ſon of Nuath \ 
bright in his ſteel. * 
« Son of Fingal, „ ſaid the hero, «« thy bake | 
grown on our fall, How many lie there of n 
people by thy hand, thou king of men Lift ne 
thy ſpear againſt Lathmon; and lay the ſon of 
-ath low. Lay him low among his people, or th 
thyſelf muſt fall. It ſhall never be told in my h- 
that my warriors fell in my preſence that tb 
fell in the preſence of Lathmon when his ſwe 
reſted by his fide : the blu eyes of Cutha * wo 
roll in tears, and her wa be lonely in the y | 
of Dunlathmon. 
« Neither ſhall it be told,” I replied, « that 
ſon of Fingal fled. Were his ſteps covered v 
; darkneſs, yet would not Oſſian fly; his ſoul wo 
meet him and ſay, Does the bard of Selma fear 


right 
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he? No: he does not fear the foe. His joy i the fee 

the midſt of battle.“ ; long t. 

Lathmon came on with his ſpear, and pier ud bef, 

the ſhield of Oſſian. I felt the cold ſteel at Name 

ſide; and drew the ſword of Morni: I cut Io fall f 
_—  . - ſpear in twain; the bright point fell glitteringMhen, 1 
| 7 7 the ground. The fon of Nuath burnt in his wit th 
and lifted high his ſounding ſhield. His dark Whey ret 

rolled above it, as bending forward, it ſhone Fing: 

2 gate of braſs. But Oflian's ſpear pierced wer the 


bright med wit 
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viokeneſs of its boſſes, and Anke in a tree that 
vſe behind. The ſhield hung on the quivering 


icht over the king of Dunlathmon. 


of Nuath, in the green dwelling of Lathmon! then 
yould my father ſay, that his ſon did not yield to 
the feeble. But who comes, a mighty ſtream, 


rn. Happy art thou, O Fingal, thy ſons ſhall 


bey return with the ſteps. of renown.” 
nc BW Fingal came, in his mildneſs, rejoicing in ſecret 


=_ ver the actions of his ſon. Morni's face bright. 
ig ned with gladneſs, and his aged eyes looked faintly 
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knce ! but Lathmon ſtill advanced. Gaul forefaw 
be fall of the chief, and ftretched his buckler be- 
bre my ſword ; when it deſcended, in a e of - 


Lathmon beheld the ſon of Motai, and the tear 
tarted from his eye. He threw the ſword of hit * 
thers on the ground, and ſpoke the words of the 
nliant. « Why ſhould Lathmon fight againſt the 
irſt of mortal men? Your ſouls are beams from 
tkeaven 3 your ſwords the flames of death. Who 
an equal the renown of the heroes, whoſe actions 
xe ſo great in youth? O that ye were in the halls" | 


long the echoing heath? the little hills are troub- 
kd before him, and a thouſand ſpirits are on the 
ams of his ſteel ; the ſpirits * of thoſe who are 
o fall by the arm of the king of reſounding Mor- | 


ight thy battles ; they go forth before thee ; ; yo 
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through the tears, of Joy. We came to the halls 
of Selma, and M rund dheffeaft oſhells. The 


maids of the ſong eam hun gur preſence, and the 
mildly bluſhing Everallin. Her dar k hair ſpread 
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bleſſed the daughter of Brannad o ννονν §ͥᷓ neee 
Engdbroterindis place; and po ler to*DYMathi-" 
modes batt” king.” * The TWöfd "bf Frenher 
trend "Bp His e 0 be hüfte up > Weh * 
cc SO 5, of N d. 46 
Il 9, of Nuath he ſaid, f, why deft then 


ar, Jams. in levent We are nat of the. 
race, gfithe fcable ; nor do our Herd gleambover- * 
the wN When did we come to Dünlathtttbt, 
withhe ſotind of war? 4 Fingal does nor "Eclight in 1 
battle, though his arm is _trong,.. 1 IV. renown To 

2 grows on the fall of the haughtys:* "Thelightaing » , 

of my Kee] pours on the proud in arms! /Therbat- 
tle ces; and the tombs of theovaliant riſe; Aen. - 
tombs of my people rife, O my fathe?s Arft T . . 


laſt muſt remain alone. But I will remain re 
nownied; ar the departure of my" (out Wall 88 due 
ſtreafii of light. Lathmon,! retire 1c Oy tr om = 
Torp. "thy battles, to other lands. The race 220. 
Morygn ar. renowned, and: their foes! are the dons) of 
of the yunbappy>" .- 120 . 1 Yong? 9009 n 
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2 It is ſaid, by tradition, that it was the intelligence & 
Lathmon's invaſion, that occafioned Fingal's return from 
0 ireland ; though Oſſian more poetically, aſcribes the cauſe 
N of Fingal's knowledge to his dream. 

d He alludes to a battle wherein Fingal had defeated 
1 Lathmon. The occafion of this firſt war, between thoſt 


00 heroes, is told by Oſſian in another poem, which the trac. | 


L lator has ſeen. 

© Morni was chief of a numerous tribe, in the days of 
Fingal, and his father Komhal. The laſt mentioned hero 
was killed in battle againſt Morni's tribe; but the valout 
and conduct of Fingal reduced them, at laſt, to obedience, 
We find the two heroes perfectly reconciled in this poem. 

« Stru*mone, fream of the bill. Here the proper name 
of a rivulet in the neighbourhood of Slema. 

© Offian ſpeaks. The contraſt between the old and 
young herves is ſtrongly marked. The circumſtance of the 
latter's drawing their ſwords is well imagined, and agrees 
0318 with the impatience of young ſoldiers, juſt entered upon 
oon. 
f f Ullin had choſen ill the ſubject of his ſong. Tbe dark- 
» (ior WY teſt au bich gathered on Morni's brow, did not proceed from 
b (22 ity diſlike he had to Comhal's name, though they were 
bes, but from his fear that the ſong would awaken Fingal 
191 08 tb remembrance of the feuds which had ſubſiſted of old be- 
en tyeen the families. Fingal's ſpeech on this occaſion abounds 
vieh generofity and good ſenſe. 

Vor. I. Os _ © Caps 
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Car- borne n a Uele of hofopr beſto ved, by Oſfian, in- 
Aſcriminately on every hero z as every hich in his time, 


kept a chariot or litter 7 by. N or ſtate. 3 
i Fingal and Morni. PR 


* Suil-mhath, @ nan Ye cpr br- 
Dubh bhranna, dart re ream. What river 
.yent by this name, in Hed ays z of Offi in, is not eafily aſcer- 
tained, at this diſtance time. A river in Scotland, which 
Els into t the fea, at | Banff, fill retains the name of Duvran, 
.X that i 18 meant, by Olfian, 1 in this paſlage, Latkmon muſt 
Have been a prince of the Pielich f nation, or thoſe Caledo- 
who inhabited of old the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland. 
* = Cutha appears to have been Lathmon's oy or 


; Miſtreſs. 10 
_ It was! bombe, in Oa's tit, that each perf ad 
js attending ſpirit. The traditions concerning this opinion 
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a THE ARGUMENT. 
Gaul, 1 the fon of Morni, attended Lathmon into his own 


in zhe preceding poem. He, wag kindly entertgined br 
- Nuath the father of Lathmon, and fell in love wi 
daughter Oithona. The lady was no leſs enamoured of 
Saul, and a day was fixed for their marriage. In the- 
mean time Fingal, preparing for an edpedition into the 
-country of the Britons, ſent far Gaul. He obeyed, aud 
went; but not without pronififing to-Oithong | to return, 
if he ſurvived the war, by a certain day. Lathmon too 
was obliged to attend his father Nuath in his wats, and 
Oithona was left alone at Dunlathmon, the feat of the 
family. Dunrommath, lord of Uthal, ſuppoſed to be 
one of the Orkneys, taking advantage of the abſence of 
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who had formerly rejected his love, into Tromathon, a +» 
deſart iſland, where he concealed her in a cave. : 
Gaul on the day appointed; heard of the rape, and ſailed 
to Tromathon, to revenge himſelf on Dunrommath. 
When he landed, he found Oithona diſconſolate, and re- 
ſolved not to ſurvive the loſs of ber honour. | She told 
him the ſtory of her misfortynes, and ſhe ſcarce ended, 
when Dunrommath with his followers appeared at the 
further end of the iſland. Gaul prepared to attack him, 
O0 2 recommending 
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5 of the fireams af Duyranna « Whither art thou 
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Oer. , She ſemi lp; ere ſhe, ſecretly armed, 
elf, ruſhed i 835 thickeſt, ztle, and way 
"mortally Woünded. Ga De 1 00 Ke aying cory 
and Hef W e on "ite 2, he mourned — 
N rdiſed bes tomb), and returned bu Nerven 2 
dtbe Rory headed down (by traũſt ion nor is it given with 
| By rien difference Jn, he e Hpens with 
g getuſp to Pynlath SY tr cen pe thous, 
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and heard the winds in hjs bu 4 12 


. and ber voice was heard. 
« « Sleeps the ſon of Morni, be chat 1e = 
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Sach were this ord- of Gaul, anch bee 
10 Dunlathwon': s towers. The” gates were open 
and dark. The winds v Pere bluſtering i in the haſt. 
The trees ſtrowed the threſhold. with leaves; and 
the murmur of might. vas, abroad- Sad and ſilent, 
at a rock, the ſon of Morni ſat: his ſoul trembled 
for the maid; but he Ene not Whither to küfn 


his courſe. Thi ſbn d f Lech tieod 4d 4 Ulflatte, 


4 


2 raiſe b his volce, for he ſaw the TE 
Sleep deſcended on the hrs! " the 
nſght aroſe. Oithona 100 . 
the eyes of Mornt's ſon. Her dark was E ol. - 
and diſordered : her lovely eye 7 rolle tears, 
Blood ſtained her ſnowy arm. The robe dar 
the wound of ber breaſt. She ſtood over the chie 
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i the eyes. of Oithona ? Sleeps Gaul at xt the dn 
rocky, an the daughter of Nuath low * "he . 
roll round the dark i iſle of Tromathon z 45 5. 


my 8 in the cave. Noi Nor do, 1 fit alone, Gant, 
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bear che ſtaod 3n.the rag rech, Often, did 
hjs 6368 WR $9 the, cafls And. accuſe the lagging 
lights, At length the morning, came: forts, The 
hero lifted yp;the fails / be windg came ruſtling 
ſcaq the il; 120d he baypgded: on the waves of the 
deep: On the third day. aroſe Tromathon * , like 
a,blue ſhield inthe, mid, of: the fea, The white 
 Waveapared again}. its of.. {ag Oithona fat on 
the coat. She loghed op the,xolling. Waters, and 
her tears eſcend. But when the faw Gaul in his 
arms, the Harted and turned her eyes away, Her 
lovely cheek is bent and red; her white arm trem- 
bles by her ſide. Thrice {he ſtrove to fly from his 
preſence ; hut her ſteps failed, her as ſhe, went. 
n Daughter of Nuath,”, ſaid the hero, why 
doſt thou fly, from Gaul? Do my eyes ſend forth 
the flame of, death ? Or darkens batred in ay 
foul? Thou art to me the beam of the eaſt riſing 
ip. a. land unknown, But thou capereſt thy face 
ith rut, dayabier of þ . Mareen k 
the foe of Oithona near 7 My ſoul burns to meet 
him jp battle. Lhe f ord. tremwblss on; the ſide of 
Gapl,, and;lopgs, 49 glittgp iin, bis, hapd, Speak, 
Saughter pf cNvethe, Anh they Roß, þ<bgld.my 
tears (+ 26 sols iRO Nei Ton. ; 1001 dt a 
l Sur beine, Fie of S pn, Feed the bub 
z Maid 5 Nh gomeſt thou oper, the, dark-hlye 


=— wave 
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that lifts its far Head Uflfech, Aid Uwe Hs with 
ed leaves an the” Wit W rny Aidfk "thou töte 
Gaul, to hear my depatting figh J Pa APR 
my youth; atid my name flrall net be Kbard. Tr 
it will be heard with ſorrow, and the tear of Nel 
ath will fall. Thou wilt bead; fon of Morni, r 
the falle fame bf Oithona. But ſhe Thall fteep 
the narrow tömb, far from the voice of the mou. 
er. Why didſt thou come, chief of Strumon, W 
the ſea· beat rocks of Tromatho ? 4 27 0 
„I came to meet thy foes, daughter of car bern 
Nuath! the death of Cuthab's-chief dufkens Befbrt 
me; or Morni's ſon ſhall fall. Ofthlona f When 
Gaul is low, raiſe my tomb on that of 
and when the dark-bounding ſkip ſhall” pats, can 
the ſons of the ſea; call them, and give this fword 
that they may carry it to Morni $ Hall 5 that” the 

gray-haired hero may ceaſe to look towards te 
Gb tot the return 'of his ona 


And chan tie d daughter of Nuath Rve,“ ſhe He- 


plied vit! 4 Buriting lig? e. Shalf T bee in Trv- 
atltog, and the ot. of Morui low? My nbärt is 
not of that rock; nor my ſoul careleſs as that ſez, 
nich Hier Aer Plus Waves to eder wind; and Polls 
Verdedth tus Rcriff: The blaſt which Thall tay thee 
| | low, 
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26 OITHON A : 
lover (hall ſpraad the branghevofiOithbnaon earth. 


rocks, ſea - ſurrounded Tromathon ! Night a came 


1 . 
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We ſhallwither togrelierꝭ ſon of .cardborne Morhi! 
The tiitrow heuſb is Pleaſant to me, andithe gray 
Kine of theadead u fe nee, will Lileaye thy 


on with her clouds, after che departure of Lath- 


mon; when he went te the wars coß his\fathers to 


the meſs· ebvered ode off Dathprmothz! night 
came on, and I: fat in the hall, at che hem of the 
oak. The wind uus abroad in theltrees“e K heard 
the ſound of arms! Joy roſe in my face fur I 
thought of thy return. It was the chief of Cuth al, 
the red -haired ſtrength of Dunrommath. His eyes 
rolled in fire: the blood of my people was an his 


Prord. They who defended Oithona ſell by the 


gloomy chief. What could I do? My arm waz 
weak ; it could not lift the ſpear. He took me in 
my grief, amidſt my tears he raiſed the ſall He 


ttaretl the returning ſtrength of Lathmon, tlie bro- 
ther of unhappy Oithona. But behold; he comes 


with his people] the dark wave is divided: before 
him! Whither wilt thou turn thy Reps; ſon of 


Morni? Many are the warrlors o Dunrommtath ly 


My ſteps never turned from Battle replied 
the hero as he unffeathed his ſword y e atid [half 
I begin to fear; Oithona, when thyFots ate near? 


| Go to thy cave, WW till our battle 
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bred Gbief of Cuthal 7. Thy feęt rere lift. n the 
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ceaſa. Son fL ho bring the bow! of aur fathers! 


and ite funding quiver of Morni- L Ahr 
varxiora bend the Jr; Durſelyes w li She 
ſptar,y Lheyuve an hoſt en the rock ]] inlet 
are Gronggl/ ! nodicmort bybnyorut-sst 20 
Tb daughter of Nuath went gol the @ 
troubled jdy-roſe. on her mind, like there Path 
of the lighieninglom & ſtormy, cloud. Her- ſenl was: 
reſolved anti ther tean Was dried: from er il. 
looking eye. Dunrommath flowly: appropched ly. 
for he ſaw the: ſon of Morni. Contempt contract 
ed his face, ia mila is on his dark: brown check: 
his red eye rollad, half conccaled, bengath, his. 
ſhaggy bros. 1 LOT to boatd ods * itt tut Dollor 
Where are the ſons of the ſca, begun the 
Bloomy chief f « Haye the winds driven eue the, 
rocks, of Tromathon ? Ox come you in Search 105 
the whiter handed daughter of Nuaih Aha ſans gf, 
the unhappy, ye feeble men, come tothe hand, of 
Dunremmath. His eyes ſpares not the Weak, and, 
he delight: in Nhe: blood of, ſtrangers. Oithong ia 
acbeam of ightycand.the chief of, Cuthal io it 
in ſagreta N ·αν Thou roms gp its loyelineſs like 
doud, on. of the hlt hand Thou wayęſt wpwe, 
butcſhasthoy xcturn 49 thethalla of thy Huh, 
Doc thopynotrkngw aneett aid. Gayl, 4 81 
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a OITHONA: 
heath, i in the battle of car-borne- Lathmon; when 
the ſword of Morni's ſon purſued his hoſt, im Mor- 
ven's woody land- Danrommath f thy words are 
mighty, for thy warriors gather behind thee. But 
do I fear them, fon RR Lam not of the race 
of the feeble.” 

Gaul advanced in his arms; Dunrommath 
fhrunk behind his people. But the ſpear of Gaul 
piercet! the gloomy chief, and his ford lopped off 
his head, as'it bended in death. The ſon of Mor- 
ni ſhook it thrice by the lock; the warriors of 
Dunrommath fled; © The arrows of Morven pur- 
ſued them: ten fell on the moſſy rocks. The reſt 
lift the ſounding fail, and bound on the echoing 
_— Gaul advanced towards the cave of Oitho- 

He beheld a youth leaning againſt à rock. 
oh arrow had pierced his fide : and his eye rolled 
faintly beneath his helmet. The ſort of Morni's 
Ton: is ſad, he came and ſpoke the words of peace. 

-« Can the hand of Gaul heal thee, youth of the 


mournful brow ? I have frarched for the herbs of 


the mountains; I have gathered them on the ſe- 
eret banks of their ſtreams. My hand has cloſed 
the Wound of the valiant, and their eyes have bleſſ- 


2 ed the ſon of Morni. Where dwelt thy fathers, 


warrior? Wete r of the foul of the mighty ? 
| Sadneſs 


Sadneſs mall come, like night, on - thy native. 
ſtreams z for thou art fallen in thy youth.“ 
My fathers,” replied the ſtranger, « were. of: . 
the race of the mighty; but they ſhall not be ſad ʒ 
for my fame is departed like morning miſt. High 
walls riſe on the banks of Duvranna ; and ſee their 
mofly towers in the ſtream; a rock aſcends behind 
them with its bending firs. Thou mayeſt behold 
it far diſtant. There my brother dwells. He is 
renowned in battle: give him this glittering hel- 
met. . | 
The helmet fell from the hand of Gaul; for it 
was the wounded Oithona. She had armed her- 
ſelf in the cave, and came in fearch of death. Her 
heavy eyes are half-cloſed; the blood pours from 
her fide. « Son of Morni,” ſhe ſaid, « prepare 
the narrow tomb. Sleep comes, like a cloud, on 
my ſoul. The eyes of Oithona are dim. O had 
{1 dwelt at Duvranna, in the bright beam of my 
fame! then had my years come on with joy; and 


of the virgins would bleſs my ſteps. But I fall in 
ſe- youth, ſon of Morni, and * father ſhall bluſh in 
ed his hall.” 

ff. She fell pale on the rock of Tromathon. The 
rs, mournful hero raiſed her tomb. He came to Mor. 
y? ven; but we ſaw the darkneſs of his ſoul. Offian 


took the harp in the praiſe of Oithona. The 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Malvina the Pr Toſcar is overheard by Offian la- 
menting the death of Oſcar her lover. Oſſian, to divert 
her grief, qatea is yn onen ay cxgydition which 
he undertook, at Fingal's command, to aid Crothar the 
petty king of Croma, a country da Ireland; 3 againſt Roth- 
mer who iovaded: his gaminiqns. -The-ſtary is delivered 
down thus, in tradition, _Crothar king, of Croma being 
blind with age, and his ſon too young for the field, Roth- 
mar the chief of Tromlo zeſolved to avail himſelf of the 
Opportunity offered of annexing the dominiong of Crothar 


to his own. He accordingly marched into the country | 


ſubject to Crothar, but which he held of Arth or Artho, 
who was at the time, ſupreme king of Ireland. 

Crothar being, on account of his age and blindneſs, unfit 
for action, ſent for aid to Fingal king of Scotland; who 


ordered his ſon Oſſian to the relief of Crothar. But be- 
fore his arrival, Fovar-gormo, the ſon of Crothar, attack_ 


ing Rothmar, was ſlain himſelf, and his forces totally de- 
feated. Offian renewed the war; came to battle, killed 
Rothmar, and routed his army. - Croma being thus deli- 
vered of its enemies, Offian returned to Scotland. 


T was the voice of my love ! few are his viſits 
| A to the dreams of Malvina ! Open your airy 
balls, ye fathers of mighty Toſtar. Unfold the 


gates 
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gates, 0 of f pur clouds; the ſteps of Malyina's depar- 
ture arg near, I haye. heard. a voice. in my dream. 
I feel the, 79 of. m ſoul, Why didſt thou 

wong, G blaſt, fro m the, dark-rolling of the lake ? 
Thy ling wing was in the trees, the dream of 


Malvina departed. | But {he beheld her love, when 


his robe of miſt flew on the wind ;, the beam of 
the ſun was on bis Kirts,. they glittered like the 
gold. of the ſtranger. . It waz the voice of my loye! 
fow are his viſits to my dreams! |. 1 

&7 But thou dwellefin the ſoul. of Malvina, fon 
of mighty Offian. My ſighs ariſe with the beam 
ofethe eaſt; my tears deſcend with the drops of 
night. I was a lovely tree, in thy preſence, Oſcar, 
with 1 my branches round me; but thy death 
came like a blaſt from the deſart, and laid my green 
head low 3 the ſpring returned with its ſhowers, 
but uo leaf of mine aroſe. The virgins ſaw me 
ſilent in the hall, and they touched the harp of 
joy. The tear was on the cheek of Malvina : the 


virgins beheld. me in my grief: Why art thou ſad, . 


they faid.; thou firſt of the maids of, Lutha? Was 


| he lovely. as. the, beam of the morning, and my 


in thy fight ?“ 11} tc. Hie 58 
Fleaſant i thy ſong i in Oſſian's ear, 8 of 


fireagy Lytha! Thou baſt beard the muff of de-, 


Parted bards 1 in the dream of thy reſt, when ſleep 
fell 
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bad filed, Tfis gray locks waveck. around > ſtat,” 


teln on thine eyes; at the murmur of Moruth.'* 
When thou didſt return from the chafe, in me day 
of the ſun; tHoit haſt Heard the fuuſie of the bards, 
and thy ſong is lovely. "It s lovely, O | 

but it melts the foul. '* Tliere is a joy in grief when, 
peace dwells in the breaſt of the 44 But ſorrow. 
waſtes the mourzful, O daughter of Toſcar, anc 


their days are few. "They fall away, like the flower 


on which the fun tvoks in his rength after the, 
mildew has paſſed over it, and its head is heavy 
with the drüps of night. Attend to the tale of 
Offiany O af fie remenitiers the days ks 
youth. | 

The king Slade; I raiſed my "fails, 505 
ruſhed into the bay of Croma: into'Croma's found "Bf 
ing bay in lovely Innis-fail. > High on che coalt 
aroſe the towers of Crothar King of ſpears; Cd. 
thar renowned in the batties of his youth; but age 
dwelt chen àroumtl the chief. Rothmar raiſed the. 
fwofd agaiuft the bero; arid the wrath of 'Fingdf 
burhed. He ſent Oſſian to meet Rothmar in ber 
tle, for the chief of Eroma was the com 
his youth." I ſent the bard before me with- PR: | 
I came- into! the hall of Crothar. There fat the 
hero ati the arnis © + fathers, but lis ches. 
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of Which the wirtior leaned. He Kumibed WEL 
„ ſong 


4 
| 
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on the day that Fingal fought, at Strutha | He was 
the firſt of mortal men ; but Crothar had alſo his 


| the hero had ſlain in war. Doſt thou not behold 
it on the wall, for Crothar's eyes have failed ? 1s 


non [ſpread on 4 cod ih hee vr 1 As length 
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reached his ears. Crothar roſe, ſtretched his aged 


os and bleſſed the ſon. of Fipgal., / 
« Offian,” ſaid; the hero, © the firength " Cro- 
chere arm has failed. O could I lift the ſword, as 


fame, The king of Morven praiſed me, and he 
placed on my arm the boſſy ſhield of Calthar, whom 


thy firength, like thy father's, Ofan? let che aged 
feel thine arm.“ 

gage my arm to the kings: he feels it with his 
aged hands. The ſigh roſe in his hreaſt, and his 
tears deſcended. . Thou art ſtrong, my. ſon,” he 
ſaid, « hut pot like the; king of Morven. But 
Who is like that hero among the mighty, in war ? 
Let the, feaſt, of my halls þe.ſpread,;, and let my 
bards raiſe the ſong. Great, is, he that is within 
my walls, ſons of ;echoing Loma 1 The ſeaſt is 
ſpreads, The harp is heard; apf ich is in che hall 
Hut it was joy covering 3 ſigh, that darkly dwelt 
in every baraſt.,, It wasdike, the, faint beup of the 


* and the aged king of Croma 
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joicelf i iP Gefen drags; ane My 46h 
mol in Me Halb But, Offlun? Hen Wbtath What 
is departe, bier def Bel rial ef Halt beHiht.. 
IId is FüR Of GE cFifgal, in We Vitfles bf His 
Bitte, . Rhine he chief of gräffy FeO 
heard tat ind eye bad fed; he herd that my 
irths werd fred in the Bal, aid the pride bf his 
ſoul aroſe. He came towards Croma my people 


tell Befote Him. ISE my Ams in the Hall, but 


whit Could Hghtlefs Crothar de My Reps were 
unequal my grief Was Great I withebfor the 
days that Were paft. Days - wherein fought ; 
and conHHια im che fad of bloed! My o Fe- 
turned from, tte chiſe; tlie far-Huirbd FD 
gormo“. Ae -Hlad not Ved nis bra! in Barth, 
for Ns Ach was bung. But the ſpuf bf the yuth 
wik rel Fiche BYE Ur Walo buli in hi Eyes. 
He 06 b ASE Ref" bf is Ether“ and His 
ag affe? , King or Cröfflat' he Fd & / N b 
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my father; to feel the ſtrength of my arm; I have 
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Fhells is heard. Ten harps are ſtrung; five bards 


38 cROMA: 
drawn the ſword of my youth; and I have bent 


the bow. Let me meet this Rothmar, with the | 
youths of Croma; let me meet him, O my father ; ; 


| 
for I feel my burning foul.” Q 
cc And thou ſhalt meet bim, I faid, « fol of I 
fightleſs Crothar ! But let others advance before f 
thee, that I may hear the tread of thy feet at thy 
return; for my eyes behold thee not, fair-haired I: 
Fovar-gormo! He went, he met the foe ; he fell. tl 
The foe advanees towards Croma. He who flew fo 
my ſon is near, with all his pointed ſpears.” br 
It is not time to fill the fhell, I replied, and took an 
my ſpear. My people faw the fire of my eyes, and 
they roſe around. All night we ſtrode along the Fal 


heath. Gray morning rofe in the eaſt. A green No! 


- narrow vale appeared before us; nor did it want {tre 


its blue ſtream. The dark hoſt of Rathmor are the 
on its banks, with all their glittering arms. We the! 
fought along the vale ; they fled ; Rothmar ſunk The 
beneath my ſword. Day had not deſcended in 
the weſt when I brought his arms to Crothar. 
The aged hero felt them with his hands; ; and joy 
brightened in his ſoul. . 

The people gather to the hall; the ſound of the 


advance, and fing,, by turns d, the praiſe of Of- 
nan; they poured forth their burning ſouls, and the 
© : harp 


A-POREM, : _. 7 


Harp anſwered to their voice. The joy of Croma 
was great; for peace returned to the land. The 
night came on with filence, and the morning re- 
turned with joy. No foe came in darkneſs, with 
his glittering ſpear. The joy of Croma was s great; 
for the gloomy Rothmar was fallen. 

I raiſed my voice for Fovar-gormo, when they 
laid the chief in earth. The aged Crothar wag 
there, but his ſigh was not heard. He ſearched 
for the wound of his ſon, and found it in his 
breaſt. Joy roſe in the face of the aged. He came 
and ſpoke to Oſſian. | 

« King of ſpears!” he ſaid, « my ſon has not 
fallen without his fame. The young warrior did 
not fly; but met death as he went forward in his 
ſtrength. Happy are they who die in youth, when | 
their renown is heard! The fecble will not behold 
them in the hall; or ſmile at their trembling hands. 
Their memory ſhall be honoured in the ſong ; the 
young tear of the virgin falls. But the aged wither 
away, by degrees, and the fame of their youth be- 
gins to be forgot. They fall in ſecret ; the ſigh of 
their ſon is not heard. Joy is around their tomb A 
and the ſtone of their fame is placed without a tear, 
Happy are they who die in youth, when their re- 
nown is around them !” 
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* Mor'*-ruth, great fliream. *. N 

b 1nnis-fail, one of the ancient names of Ireland. 

5 Faobhar-gorm, the blue paint of fleel. 

4 Thoſe extempore compoſitions were in great repute 5 
mong ſucceeding bards. The pieces extant of that kind 
ſhew more of the good ear, than of the poetical genius of 
their authors. The tranſlator has only met with one poem 
of this ſort, which he thinks worthy of being preſerved. It 
is a thouſand years later than Offian, but the authors ſeem 
to have obſerved his manner, and adopted ſome of his ex- 
preſſions. The ſtory of it is this. Five bards, paſſing the 


night in the houſe of a chief, who was a poet himſelf, went 


ſeverally to make their obſervations on, and returned with 
an extempore deſcription of, night. The night happened 
to be one in October, as appears from the poem; and in 
the north of Scotland, it has all that variety which the bards 
aſcribe $0 it, in their deſcriptions. | 


FIRST BARD. 


NIGHT is dull and dark. The nne hills. 


No ftar with green trembling. beam; no moon looks from 
the ſky, I hear, the blaſt in the wood but I hear it diſtant 


far. The ſtream of the valley murmurs; but its murmur 
is ſullen and ſad. From the tree at the grave of the dead 


the long-howling owl is heatd. I ſee a dim form on the 
plain! It is a ghoſt ! it fades—it flies. Some funeral ſhall 
paſs this way ; the meteor marks the path. 
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The diſtant dog is howling from the hut of the hill. The 
ſtag lies on the mountain moſs: the hind is at his fide.. She 


hears the wind in his OR She opts, but beg 
again. 


The roe is in the cleft of the rock; the heath-cock's head 
is beneath his wing. No beaft, no bird is abroad, but the 
owl and the howling fox. She on a lealleſs tree: he in @- 
cloud on the hill. 


Dark, panting, trembling, fad, the asel, — loſt his 


way. Through ſhrubs, through thorns, he goes, along the 


gurgling rill. He fears the rock and the fen. He fears the 
ghoſt of night. The. old tree groans to the blaſt ; the falling 
branch reſounds. The wind drives the withered burs, elung 
together, along the graſs. It is the light tread of a ghoſt 2. 
He trembles amidſt the night. 

Dark, duſky, howling is night, cloudy, hc: and full 
of ghoſts! The dead are abroad} my friends, receive mg 
from the night. 


. 


'f 


SECOND BARD. 


Taz wind is up. The ſhower deſcends. The ſpirit of 
the mountain ſhrieks. Woods fall from high. Windows 
flap. The growing river roars. The traveller attempts the 
ford. Hark that fſhriek ! he dies ;—The ftorm drives the 
horſe from the hill, the goat, the lowing cow. They trem» 
ble as drives the ſhower, beſide the mouldering bank. | 
The hunter ſtarts from ſleep, in bis lonely hut; he wakes 
the fire decayed, His wet dogs ſmoke around him. He 
fills the chinks with heath. Loud roar two moyntain 
fireams which meet beſide his booth. 

Sad on the fide of a hill the wandering ſhepherd ſits. 
The tree reſounds above him, The ſtream roars down the 

| | rock, 
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rock. He waits for the riſing moon to guide him to his 


home. l | . 
Ghoſts ride on the ſtorm to-night. Sweet is their voice 
between the ſqualls of wind. n ſongs are of other 
worlds. 

The rain is paſt. The dry dind blows. - enn roar, 
pers hmm. oe Cold drops fall from the roof. I ſee 
the ſtarry ſky. But the ſhower gathers again. The weſt i Is 
gloomy and dark. Night is ſtormy and diſmal ; receive me, 
wu friends, from night, 


THIRD BARD, 


Taz wind ſtill ſounds between the hills; and whiſtles 
through the graſs of the rock. The firs fall from their place. 
The turfy hut is torn. The clouds, divided, fly over the 
| ſky, and ſhew the burning ſtars. The meteor, token of 
death! ffies ſparkling through the gloom. It reſts on the 
Bill. I ſee the withered fern, the dark browed rock, the 
fallen oak. Who is that in his ſhroud beneath the tree, by 
the ſtream ? 

The waves dark-tumble on the lake, and laſh its ondky 
fides. The boat is brimful in the cove; the oars on the 
rocking tide. A maid fits ſad beſide the rock, and eyes the 
rolling ſtream. Her lover promiſed to come. She ſaw his 
boat, when yet it was light, on the lake. Is this his bro- 
ken boat on the ſhore? Are theſe his groans on the wind? 
Hark! the hail rattles around. The flaky ſnow deſcends. 
The tops of the hills are white. The ftormy winds abate, 
Various 's the night and cold; receive me, my N 
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Nionr is calm and fair; blue, farry, ſettled is night 
The winds, with the clouds, are gone. They fink behind 
the hill. The moon is up on the mountain. Trees glitter : 
ſtreams ſhine on the rock. W 
bright the ſtream of the valle. 
I ſee trees overturned ; I 
The wakeful hind rebuilds 1351 7 1 and whiſtles on the 


diſtant field. Ny * 


Calm, ſettled, fair is night! Who comes from the place 
of the dead ? That form with the robe of ſnow ; white arms 


and dark-brown hair It is the daughter of the chief of the 


people; ſhe that lately fell! Come let us view thee, O maid! 
thou that haſt been the delight of heroes ! The blaſt drives 
the phantom away, white, without form, it aſcends the hill. 
The breezes drive the blue miſt, ſlowly over the narrow 
vale. It riſes on. the hill, and Joins its head to heaven, 
Night is ſettled, calm, blue, ſtarry, bright with the moon. 
Receive me not, my friends, for lovely is the night. 


FIFTH BARD. 


Nic r is calm, but dreary. The moon is in cloud in 


the weſt. Slow moves that pale beam along the ſhaded hill. 
The diſtant wave is heard. The torrent murmurs on the 
rock. The cock is heard from the booth. More than half 
the night is paſt... The houſe - wife, groping in tile gloom, 
rekindles the ſettled fire. Fhe hunter thinks that day ap- 
proaches, and calls his bounding dogs. He aſcends the hill 
and whiſttes on his way. A blaſt removes the cloud. He 


ſees the ſtarry, plough of the north, Much of the night is - 


-- 


to paſs. He nods by the moſſy rock. 
Wy | Hark ! 


Hark! the whirlwind is in the wood ! A low murmur in 
the vale! age mighty way of the dead returning fon 
the air. 

The moon reſts behind the hill. The beam is Rin oft 
that lofty rocks Long are the ſhadows of the trees. Now 
it is dark over all, Night is dreary, filent, and dark; re- 
ceive me, my friends; from night. 

THE CHIEF, | 

Lr clouds reſt on the hills: ſpirits fly and travellers fear: 

Let the winds of the woods ariſe, the ſounding ſtorms de- 


' ſcend. Roar ſtreams and windows flap, and green winged 


meteors fly ; riſe the pale moon from behind het hills; or 
incloſe her head in clouds; night is alike to me, blue, ſtormy; 
or gloomy the ſky. Night flies before the beam, when it 
is poured on the hill, The young day returns from his 
elouds, but we return no more. | 

Where are our chiefs of old ? Where our kings of mighty 
name? The fields of their battles are filent. Scarce their 
moſſy tombs remain. We ſhall alſo be forgot. This lofty 
houſe ſhall fall. Our ſons ſtall not behold the ruins in graſs. 
They ſhall aſk of the aged, Where ſtood the walls of our 
fathers ?” « 

Raiſe the ſong, and ftrike the harp; ſend round the ſhells 
of joy. Suſpend a hundred tapers on high. Youths and 
maids begin the dance; Let ſome gray bard be near me to 
tell the deeds of other times; of kings renowned in our 
land, of chiefs we behold no more. Thus let the night 
paſs until morning ſhall appear in our halls: Then let the 
bow be at hand, the dogs, the youths of the chaſe. We 
| hall afeend the hill with day; and awake the deer. 
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Which that herd münifohed, after the imptifonttent of 
te: Larthmor:byckis. n {67 y by ſentling Offlan and Toſeary 
e, of 'Malrina; 'ſs: oſten mentioned, to reſcue 
Larthimor, and to puniſh the untaural behaviqur of Us 
4 tha Uthal was handſome and-muh admired by the las 
dies. © Nina-thoma the beautiful daughter of Torthoma; 
u geifbboiting prince, fell in love and fled with hin! 
He proved undonſtant y for another lady, whole nume d 
not mentioned, gaining his affectipntʒ he confined Nina» | 
thoma to a deſart iſland near the coaſt of Berrathon, She 
was relieved. eee ee 
3 on Berrathon, defeated the forves of  Uthal, 
rin a fingle combat. Nina-thoma, whoſe los 
not all the-bad-behavieut of Uthat could eraſen hbariag 
of dan Quatti, Yied-gf grief," In the mean time Larthnict. 
. is cord; hd O an and Febar rehurned ih axtumph” = 
to Final. The preſent poem opens with an elegy en the 
Lesthe of. Mahns, tha daughter of: Toſcaty, anch cloſes! 
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woods hang over it from their mountains: and the | 
fun look on it at noon. ' The thiſtle is there on its 
rock, and ſhakes its beard to the wind. The flow- 
er hangs its heavy head, waving, at times, to the 
gale. - „Why doſt thou awake me, O gale,” it 
feems to ſay, „I am covered with the drops of 
heaven? The time of my fading is near, and the 
blaſt that ſhall ſcatter my leaves. To-morrow ſhall 
the traveller come, he that ſaw me in my beauty 
ſhall come; his eyes will ſearch the field, but they 
will not. find me ! So ſhall they fearch in vain, for 
the voice of Cona, after it has failed in the field. 
The hunter ſhall come forth in the morning, and 

the voice of my harp ſhall not be heard, | «© Where 
is the ſon of car-borne Fingal ?” The tear will be 

an his cheek. Then come thou, O Malvina b, 

with all thy muſic, come; lay Oſſian in the plain 

of Lutha : Tet his tomb riſe in the lovely field. 
Malina! where art thou with thy ſongs: with 
the ſoft ſound of thy ſteps ? Son © of Alpin art 

| thou near ? where i is the daughter of Toſcar 2 (1 

paſſed, O ſon of Fingal, by Tarlutha's s moffy walls. 
The ſmoke of the halt was ceaſed : ſilence was a- 
mong the trees of the hill. The voce of the ckaſe 
was over. I ſaw the daughters of the bow. I aſk- 
ed about Malvina, but they anſwered not. They 
47 tarned their faces away: thin darkneſs covered 
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their beauty. They were like ſtars, on a rainy um, 
by night, each looking faintly through her wiſt*? 
Pleaſant 4 be thy reſt, O lovely beam! ſoon haſt 
thou ſet on our hills! The ſteps of thy departure 
vere ſtately, like the moon. on the blue, trembling. 
wave. But thou haſt left us in darkneſs, firſt 
the maids of Lutha We fit, at the rock, and there 
is no voice; no light but the meteor of fire ! Soon 
haſt thou ſet, Malvina, daughter of generous Tof- 
car ! But thou riſeſt like the beam of the caſt, a- 
mong the' ſpirits of thy friends, where they fit i in 


their ſtormy halls, the chambers of the thunder, 


A cloud hovers over Cona: its blue curling ſides 
are high. The winds are beneath it, with their 
wings; within it is the dwelling © of Fingal. There 
the hero fits in darkneſs; his airy ſpear is in his 
hand. His ſhield half covered with clouds, is like 
the darkened moon; when one half ſtill remains 


in the wave, and the other looks ſickly « on the field. 


His friends fit around the king, on miſt; and 
hear the ſongs of Ullin : he ftrikes the half views 
leſs harp; and raiſes the feeble voice, The leſſer 
heroes, with a thouſand meteors, light the airy ] hall. 


| Malvina riſes, in the midſt; a bluſh is on her check. 


She beholds the unknown faces of her fathers, and 
turns afide her humjd eyes. «Art thou come ſo 


ſpon,” aid Fingal, “ daughter of generous ; Toſcar ? | 


\ Rr 2 | Sadneſs 
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Sadneſs C dyells in the. halls of Lutha. My aged 
ben“ is fad. Th I hear the breeze of Cana, that way 
wont to lift thy heavy locks. It comes to the hall, 
but thou art not there; its voice is mournful among 
the arms of thy fathers. Go with thy ruſtling wing, 
0 breeze.! and figh on Malyina's tomb, It riſes 


|  yonder beneath the rock, at the blue ſtream of 


Lutha. "The maids? are departed | to their place; 
and thou alone, O breeze, mourneſt there.“ 

But who comes from the duſky weſt, ſupported 
Mn 3 2 cloud ? A ſmile is on his. gray, watery face; 

locks of miſt fly on the wind : he bends forward 
on his airy ſpear ; it is s thy father, Malvina ! | .cc Why 
ſhineſt thou, fo ſoon, on our clouds,” he ſays, « O 
lovely light of Lutha ? But thou yert. ſad, my 
| daughter, for thy. friends were paſſed away. The 
| ſons of little men! were in the hall; and none re- 
mained of the heroes, but Oſſian king of ſpears.” 


And doſt thou remember Offian, car-borne Toſ- 


| car! fon of Conloch ? The battles of our youth 
were many; our ſwords went toget her to the field. 


the ſons of the firanger fled. c There come the 
warriors of Cona,”: they ſaid ; ec their ſteps are in 
paths of the vanquilhed. ” Draw near, ſon of 

pin, to the ſong of the aged. The actions of 
e are 9 wy foul: uf memory Nn 
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They ſaw us coming like two falling rocks; and 
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courſe was to ſea-ſurrounded Berrathon, * the iſle 


the days that are paſt. On the days of the mighty 
Toſcar, when our path was in the deep. Draw 


pear, fon af Alpin, to the Ji ben of au wand 
of Cona. 

The king of Meryen commyted; and Foul 
my fails to the wind. Toſcar chief of Lutha ſtogd | 
at my ſide, as I roſe on the dark-blue wave. Our 


of many ſtorms. There dwelt, with his locks of 

age, the ſtately ſtrength of Larthmor. Larthmor 
who ſpread the feaſt of ſhells to Comhal's mighty 
ſon, when he went to Starno's halls, in the days of 
Agandecca. | But when the chief was old, the pride 
of his ſon aroſe, the pride of fair-haired Uthal, 


the love of a thouſand. maids. He bound the aged 


Larthwor, and dwelt in "his ſounding halls. bh pol 
Long pined the king in his cave, beſide his 
rolling-ſea. Morning did not come to his dwell- 


ing; z nor the burning oak by night. But the wind 


of ocean was there, and the parting 2 
moon. The red ſtar looked on the king, 
trembled on the weſtern wave. Snitho * k 
Selma's hall; Snitho companion of Larthmor's 
youth. He told of the king of Berrathon : - the 
wrath of Fingal roſe. Thrice he afſumed the ſpear; 
reſolved to ſtretch his hand to Uthal. But the 
1 * un role before the king, and 


he 
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he ſent his ſon and Tofcar. Our joy was great on 
the rolling ſea; and ye often half unſheathed our 
words. For never before had we og alone, in 
the hattles of the ſpear. 

Night came down on the ocean; the winds de- 
parted on their wings. Cold and pale is the moon. 
The red ſtars lift their heads. Our courſe is ſlow 

along the coaſt of Berrathon; the white waves 
tumble on the rocks. What voice is that,” faid 


725 Toſcar, 65 which comes between the ſounds of the 


departed bards. But I bebold the maid, ſhe fits 

on the rock alone. Her head bends on her arm of 

ſnow : her dark hair is in the wind. Hear, ſon of 

Fingal, her ſong, it is ſmooth as the gliding waters 
of Lavath.” We came to the filent bay, and heard 

the maid of night. c 

How long will ye roll "around me, blue-tum- 

bling waters of ocean? My dwelling was not always 

in caves, nor beneath the whiſtling tree. The feaſt 


( 
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waves ? It is foft but mournful, like the voice of : 
tl 
Y 
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was ſpread in Torthoma's hall ; my father delight- in 
ed in my voice. The youths beheld me in the Vl, 
ſteps of my lovelineſs, and they bleſſed the dark- * 
haired Nina-thoma. It was then thou didſt come, thi 
O Uthal ! like the ſun of heaven. The ſouls of of 
the virgins are thine, ſon of generous Larthmor ! pri 


| wy wy Colt tos leave me alone in the midſt of 
roaring 


cams FYyY oeFy”T” , 


4 waters 5 Wes my | foul dark with 7 death T 
Did my white hand lift the ſword ? Why then baſt 


thou left me alone, king of high Finthormo ?”* 
The tear arted from ly aye when 1 hens the 


of the cave, what ſigh is in that breaſt ? Shall Of- 


fan lift his ſword in thy preſence, the deſtruction 
of thy foes ? Daughter of Torthoma, riſe, 1 have 
heard the words of thy grief. The race of Morven / 


are around thee, who never injured the weak. 
Come to our dark-boſomed ſhip,” thou brighter 
than that ſetting moon. Our courſe is to the rocky 
Berrathon, to the echoing walls of Finthormo.” 


She came in her beauty, ſhe came with all her 


lovely ſteps. Silent joy brightened in her face, as 
when the ſhadows fly from the field of ſpring ; the 
blue ſtream is rolling in brightneſs, and the * 
buſh bends over its courſe. 

The morning roſe with its beams. We came to 
Rothma's bay. A boar ruſhed from the wood ; 
my fpear pierced his fide. I rejoiced- over the 
blood, » and foreſaw my growing fame. But now 


the ſound of Uthal's train came from the high Fin- 


thormo; they ſpread over the heath to the chaſe 


of the boar. Himſelf comes ſlowly on, in the 


pride of his ſtrength. He lifts his two pointed | 
' ſpears. 


voice of the maid. I ſtood before her in my arms, 
and ſpoke the words of peace. „ Lovely dweller 


_—— 
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ſpears. On his fide is the hero's ſword. Three 
; youths carry His poliſhed bows : the boinding, of 


five. dogs is before him. His warriors move on, at 
a diſtance, admiring the ſteps of the king. Stately 


was the ſon bf Latthmor! but his ſoul was dark. 


Dark as the troubled face of the moon, when it 
foretells the ſtorms. 


We roſe on the heath before che king; be ſtops | 


in the midſt of his courſe. His warriors gather- 

ed around, and. a gray-haired bard advanced: 
« Whence are the ſons of the ſtrangers ?” begun 
the bard. « The children of the unhappy come to 
Berrathon; to the ſword of car-borne Uthal. He 
ſpreads no feaſt in his hall: the blood of ſtrangers 


is on his ſtreams. © If from Selma's walls ye come, 
from the moſſy walls of Fingal, chuſe three youths. 


to go to your king to tell of the fall of his people: 
Perhaps the hero may come and pour his blood on 
Uthal's ſword; ſo ſhall the fame of 3 
ariſe, like the growing tree of the vale.“ | 

“Never will it rife, O bard,” I ſaid in the pride 


of my wrath. « He would ſhrink in the preſence | 


of Fingal, whoſe eyes are the flames of death: 


The ſon of Comhal comes, and the kings vaniſh | 
min his preſence; ; they are rolled together, like miſt,” 
by the breath of his rage. Shall three tell to Fin- 
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bard? but his people ſhall fall with fame.” -/-- 


I ſtood) in the darkneſs of my ſtrength ? Toſcaf 
drew his ſword at my fide. The foe came on like 
a ſtream : the mingled ſound of death aroſe: | Man 
took man, ſhield met ſhield; ſteel mixed its beams 
with ſteel. Darts hiſs through air; ſpears ring on 
mails; and ſwords on broken bucklers bound. As 
the noiſe of an aged grove beneath the roaring 
wind, when a thoufand ghoſts break the trees by 
night, ſuch was the din af arms. But Uthal fell 
beneath my ſword ; and the ſons of Berrathon fled. 
It was then I faw him in his beauty, and the tear 
hung in wy eye. Thou art fallen,” young tree, 
I faid, « with all thy beauty round thee. Thou 
art fallen on thy plains, and the field is bare. The 
winds come from the defart, and there is nb ſound 
in thy leaves! Lovely att thou in death, fon of 
car-borne Latthmor.” . | 

Nina-thomia ſat on the ſhore; and heard the | 
ſound oſ . battle. She turned her red eyes on Leth- 
mal the gray-haired bard of Selma, for he had re- 
mained on the coaſt, with the daughter of Tor- 
thoma. « Son of the times of old F ſhe fhid; « 1 
hear the rioife of death. Thy friends tive met 
with Uthal, and the chief is low! O that 1 hit 
remained on the rock, incloſed with the tumbling 
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waves] Then would my ſoul be fad, but his death 
would not reach my ear. Art thou fallen on thy 
heath, O ſon of high Finthormo thou didſt leave 
me on a but my ſoul was full of thee. Son 
of high Finthormo ! art thon fallen on thy heath ?” 
She roſe pale in her tears, and ſaw the bloody 
thield' of Uthal; ſhe ſaw it in Oſſian's hand; her 
ſteps were diſtracted on the heath. She flew ; ſhe 
found him; ſhe fell. Her ſoul came forth in a ſigh. 
Her hair is ſpread on his face. My burſting tears 
deſcend. A tomb aroſe on the unhappy; and my 
ſong was heard. « Reſt, hapleſs children of youth 
at the noiſe of that moſſy ſtream. The virgins will 
fee your tomb, at the chaſe, and turn away their 
weeping. eyes. Your fame will be in the ſong; 
the voice of the harp will be heard in your praiſe. 
The daughters of Selma ſhall hear it; and your 
renown ſhall be in other lands. Reſt, children of 
youth, at the noiſe of the moſſy ſtream.” _ * - 
Two days we remained on the coaſt. The he- 
roes of Berrathon convened: We brought Larth- 
mor to his halls; the feaſt of ſhells was ſpread. 
The joy of the aged was great; he looked to the 
arms of his fathers; the arms which he left in his 
hall, when the pride of Uthal 'aroſe. We were 
renowned before Larthmor, and he bleſſed the 
chiefs of Morgen; but he knew not that his ſon 
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was low, the ſtately ſtrength of Uthal. They had 


told that he had retired to the woods, with the 


tears of grief; they had told it, but he 1 
in the tomb of Rothma's heat 
On the fourth day we raiſed our fails to ch>roar? 
af the northern wind. Larthmor came to the 
coaſt, and his hards raiſed the ſong. The joy of 
the king was great, he looked to Rothma's gloomy 
heath; he ſaw the tomb of his ſon; and the me- 


mory of Uthal roſe. Who of my heroes,” he 


faid, < lies there? He ſeems to have been of che 
kings of ſpears ? Was he renowned in my halls, 


before the pride of Uthal roſe? Je are ſilent, ſons · 


of Berrathon, is the king of heroes low? My heart 
melts for thee, O Uthal! though thy hand was 


againſt thy father! O that I had remained in che 


cave] that my ſon had dwelt in Finthormo ! I. 
might have heard the tread of his feet, when he 
vent to the chaſe of the boar. I might have heard. 
His voice on the blaſt, of my cave. Then would 

my ſoul be glad: but now Garkpels ae * 
balls. 

Gach were my deeds, fon of Alpin, when mhe 
arm of my youth was ſtrung; ſuch, were the ac 
tions of Toſcar, the car-borne ſon of Conloch. 
But Toſcar is on his flying cloud; and I am alone 
alan: an wg in ke the ſt . of gl 
88s 2 | wind, 


*** 
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wind, when it forſakes the woods. But Offiay 
ſhall not be long alone, he ſees the miſt that ſhall 
receive his ghoſt. He beholds the miſt that ſhall 
form his robe, when he appears on his hills. The 
ſons of little men ſhall behold; me, and admire the 
Nature of the chiefs of old. They ſhall creep to 
their caves, and look to the ky with fear; for my 
ſteps ſhall be in the hay and darkneſs ſhall roll 
on my fide. | 
Lead, ſon of Apis, lead the aged to his woods. 

The winds begin to riſe. The dark wave of the 


lake reſounds. Bends there not a tree from Mora 


with' its branches bare ? It bends, ſon of Alpin, in 


the ruſtling blaſt. My harp lenge en e Made! 


branch. The found of its ſtrings is mournful: 
Does the wind touch thee, O harp, or is it ſome 
paſſing ghoſt! It is the hand of Malyina ! but 


bring me the harp, ſon of Alpin; another ſong - 


ſhall rife. My foul ſhall depart in the ſound ; my 


fathers ſhall hear it in their airy hall. Their dim 


faces ſhall hang, with joy, from their clouds; and 
their hands receive their ſon. The aged oak bends 
over the ſtream. It fighs with all its moſs. The 
withered fern whiſtles near, and —_— as it waves, 
with Offitan's hair. | oy: 200 

Strike the harp and raiſe the fong's — with 
ll your wings, ye winds. Bear the mournful ſound 
nes . away 
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pe Magee airy bal. Rear it to e Fingat' ha, 
that he may hear the voice of his ſon; che voice of 


kim that praiſed the mighty: ac 


The blaſt of the north operis thy gates, 0 Mg 
and I behold thee ſitting on miſt, dimly gleaniſing 
in all thine arms. Thy form how is hot the terror 
of the valiant but like a watery cloud; when we 
ſee the ſtars behind it with their weeping eyes. 
Thy ſhield is like the aged moon: thy ſword @'va- 
pour half-kindled with fire. Dim and feeble is the 
chief, who trayelled in brightneſs before. But thy 
ſteps " are on the winds of the deſart, and the 
ſtorms darken in thy hand. Thou takeſt the ſun 
in thy wrath, and hideſt him in thy clouds. The 
ſons of little men are afraid; and a thoufand 
ſhowers deſcend. But when thou comeſt farth in 
thy mildneſs; the gale of the morning is near thy 
courſe. The fun laughs in his blue fields; and 
the gray ſtream winds in its valley. The buſhes 
ſhake their green heads in the wind. © The roes ; 
bound towards the deſart. . 

But there is a murmur in the heath | the . 25 
winds abate !' I hear the voice of Fingal. © Long 
has it been abſent from mine car | Come, Offian, 
come away, he ſays: „ Fingal has received his 
fame. We paſſed away, like flames that had ſhone 


for i ſeaſon, our departure vas in repown. n 
te 
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the, plains of our battles are dark and filent; our 
fame is in the four gray ſtones. The voice of Qc- 
ſian has been heard; and the harp was ſtrung in 
Selma. Come Oſſian, come away,” @ ſays, * « os 
fy with thy ſathers on clouds. . + { 0.1) 
And come I will, chou king of men the life of 
Offian fails. I begin to vaniſh on Cona; and my 
ſteps are not ſeen in Selma. Beſide the ſtone of 
Mora I ſhall fall aſleep. The winds whiſtling in 
my gray hair ſhall not waken me. Depart on thy 
wings, O wind; thou canſt not diſturb the reſt of 
the bard. The night is long, but his eyes are 
heavy ; depart thou ruſtling blaſt. 140 | 
But why art thou ſad, ſon of Fingal? ? Why grows 
the cloud of thy ſoul? The chiefs of other times 
are departed ; they have gone without their fame. 
The ſons of future years ſhall paſs away; and ano- 
ther race ariſe, The people are like the waves of 
ocean: like the leaves of woody Morven, they paſs 
away in the ruſtling-blaſt, and other leaves lift their 
green heads. Diꝙ thy beauty laſt, O Ryno.?* Stood 
the ſtrength of car-borne Oſcar ? Fingal himſelf 
paſſed away; and the halls of his fathers forgot his 
ſteps. And ſhalt thou remain, aged bard] when 
the mighty have failed ? But my fame ſhall remain, 
and grow like the oak of Morven; which lifts its 
broad head to the ſigrm, and rejoices in the courſe 


of the wind. 
NOTES 
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>| Mal-mhina; Jet or Jovely brow. Ib in the Gallic lie- 3% 
guage has the ſame found with v in Engliſh. * ut 4 
© Tradition has not handed' down the nime er this ha - 
of Alpin. His father was one of Fingal's principal bards, 
and he appears himſelf to have had a poetical genius. 
. © Offian ſpeaks. He calls Malvina a beam of light, and 
continues the metaphor throughout the paragraph. : + 
4 The deſcription of this ideal palace of Fingal is very 
poetical, and agreeable to the notions of thoſe times, con- 
cerning the ſtate of the deceaſed, who were ſuppoſed to 
purſue, after death, the pleaſures and employments of their 
former life. The ſituation of Offian's heroes, in their ĩepa - 
rate ſtate, if not entirely happy, is more agreeable, than 
the notions of the ancient Greeks concerning their departed 
heroes. See Hom. Odyſf. l. 11. | 
© Offian z who had a great friendſhip for Malvina, both 
on account of her love for his ſon Oſcar, andiher . | 
to his own poems. 
That is, the young virgins who er th beer 
over her tomb. : 
s Offian, by way of diſreſpect, calls thei whe Magst * 
ed the heroes whoſe actions he celebrates, the ſons of listle 
men. Tradition is entirely ſilent concerning what paſſed in 
the north, immediately after the death of Fingal and all his ; ; 
heroes; but it appears from that term of ignominy juſt -- 
mentioned, that the actions of their ſucceſſors were not to | | | 
be compared to thoſe of the renowned Fingalians, 1 | 
Toſcar 
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| b Tofcar was the ſon of that Conloch, who was alſo fi 

ther to the lady, whoſe unfortunatt death is related in the 
laſt epiſode of the ſecond book of Fingal. 
i A promontory in the midſt of waves. 

k The meaning of the poet is, that Fingal remembered 

his own great actions, and conſequently would not ſully 


ther by engaging in a petty war againſt uh who was ſo 


far his inferior in valour and power. 

Nina- thoma the daughter of Torthoma, who had been 
confined to a deſart iſland by her lover Uthal. _ 

* Finthormo, the palace of Uthal. The names in this 
epiſode are not of a Celtic original; which makes it pro- 
bable that Offian founds his poem on a true ſtory. 

1 Oſſian thought that his killing the boar, on his firſt 
landing in. Berrathon, was a good omen of his future ſuc- 
cefs in that iſland. The preſent highlanders look, with a 
degree-of ſuperſtition, upon the ſucceſs of their firſt action, 
after they have engaged in any deſperate undertaking. 
* To mourn over the fall of their enemies was a practice 
. univerſal among Offian's heroes. This is more agreeable 

to humanity, than the ſhameful. inſulting of the dead, fo 
common in Homer, and after him, ſervilely copied by all 
his imitators, the humane Virgil not excepted, who have 
been more ſucceſsfub in borrowing the imperfections of that 
great poet, than in their imitations of _ Nan | 

n Oſſian ſpeaks. 

o This magnificent deſcription of the cones of Fingat 
over the winds and ſtorms, and the image of his taking the 
ſun, and hiding him in the clouds, do not correſpond with 


the preceding paragraph, where he is repreſented as a feeble - 


ghoſt, and no more the terror of the valiant; but it agrees 


with the notion of the times concerning the ſouls of the de- 
| ceaſed 
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cell; hor l was Erpel, Mit ths b 0 ths | 
vinds and ſtorms, Wurm nnn RN! ; 


laat men. 


e Ryu the ton of Pingel Who cb hel in Lrcland; in 


the war againſt Swaran, [Fingl B. V. wds remarkable for 


the beauty of his perſon, his ſwiftneſs and greut exploits,” = 


Minvane, the daughter of Morni; and fiſter to Gaul, was in 
love with Ryno. The following is her en over 
her ins. % 1 


— 
* 


Six bibſing fad Sen Matrei's Wels dels os th 


darkly-rolttg ſea: She faw the youths in all thei? arms, 
Where, Ryno, where ait thou? 
Our dark looks told that he was low ! EE Ss 


ro flew on clouds! That in the grafs of Morven's hills, his 


feeble voice was heard in wind! 
And is the ſon of Fingal fallen, on Ullin' s moſſy chains f 


strong was the arm that conquered him! Ah me! I am 


alone! ” 


' Alone I will not = ye winds! that lift my dark-brown 


| hair; My fighs will not long mix with your ſtream; for I 


muſt ſleep. with Ryno, | 
I ſee thee not with beauty's ſteps returning from the chaſe, 


a The night is round Minvane's love ; and ſilence dwells with 4 


Ryno. At 
Where are thy dogs, and where thy bow ? Thy ſhield 
that was ſo ſtropg? Thy ſword like heaven's deſcending 


fire? The bloody ſpear of Ryno. 
I ſee them mixed in thy ſhip ; I ſee them ſtained with 


blood. No arms are in thy narrow hall, O darkly-dwelling 


Ryno! 
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-When will the morning come, and ſay, ariſe, mou king, 
et ed ariſe, the bunter, are abroad. , INV. binds: are, 
near thee, Ryno! 1 1 

Away, thou fair-haired morning, away! the numbers 1 
king hears thee not! The hinds bound over. his dap. 5 
tomb l for death/dwells.round young Ryno. 
ut I will tread ſoftly, my king and ſteal to the bed of | 
thy repoſe. Minvane will lie i in n near Faber: — 
ing 1 
The maids ſhall 1 me; but they ſhall not find me; 
they ſhall follow my departure with ſongs. - But I will not 
ee O ales I mee pros W Ro. ie TY 
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